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niversities resist UGC cuts plan 


y Ngaio Crequer 

lore than a dozen vice-chancellors 
ere meeting In London today to 
iscuus the deepening financial 
isis in the universities. All uni- 
si tics have been asked to tell the 
uiversity Grants Committee by the 
id. of the month how they will be 
dc to respond to cuts in income 
‘ anything between 12 and 18 per 
tit over die next four years. 

One university — Keele— lias 

ready indicated chat it will refuse 
p submit plun.s for a 5 per cent 
rt, and iu a letter to heads of 
hoots the vice-chancellor of Lon- 
>n University, Lord Annan, says 
m Government appears to want to 
tee the university to make staff 
iduiidunt. 

The UGC has asked universities 
provide by tire end of this month 
tree different financial projections, 
td what their estimates are or 
udent numbers for the quad- 
iin I urn 1980-81 to 1983-84, 

iTlie Llireo hypotheses, baaed bn a 
ovisionti! base line figure for 1979- 
represent a 2 per cent growth 


over four years, level funding, or a 
reduction of 5 per cent. 

The universities have also been 
told that from next year overseas 
students must pay the full economic 
cost of their tuition and the income 
normally received to pay for this 
wilt eventually be taken out of the 
recurrent grant. Thus the recurrent 
income for overseas students will be 
reduced by 40 per cent in 1980-81, 
by 40 per com in 1981-82. and 20 per 
cent in 1982-83. Income from over, 
seas students already on course is 
protected. 

It has been estimated that in real 
terms, taking into account the re- 
ductions in respect of overseas stu- 
dents, a 2 per cent growth In 
recurrent income would in fact be 
a cur of 11.3 per cent, by 1983/4, 
lovel funding would mean a cut of 
13.1 and minus 5 per cent would 
mean a out of 17.4. 

Dr David Harrison, vice-chancel- 
lor of Keele, said: "It is not 
practicable for us to go on this 
truck. We are going to argue that 
we are et the steady state size and 
that is the right size for us. We are 


a. highly residential university, 
probably the most residential Uv the 
country and we went to fill our 
space. 'We are arguing out of that 


position that by implication the 
third projection of 5 per. cent is 
impracticable.” 

Other universities are just as 
gloomy and some face massive defi- 
cits. At Strathclyde, although all 
figures are provisional, It has been 
estimated that by July, 1980, the 
deficit will be in the region of 
£800,000 to £1,000,000. All depart- 
ments have been asked to make 
economies. 

In May the University of Exetor 
budgeted for a deficit of £166,000 
but it now looks as though the 
eventual figure will be nearer 
£466,000 because of the likely cut 
in real terms. 

Lord Annan has written to the 
heads of school at the University 
of London to say that the financial 
future looks " appalling." 

He has- written: "Unless some 
major revision of the allocation 
takes place, Court grants to Schools 
will be totally inadequate. I can- 
not escape the conclusion that the 



Sirffrlrl Popper 


Government intends to compel 
Schools plan to make redundan- 
cies.” 

He has also raised the spectre of. 
a row between the universities and 
the polytechnics over the burdeu of 
paying for the reduction in income 
in respect of overseas students. *■ 

He says : “ I understand that 
white universities are being com- 
pelled by these financial restraints 
to charge overseas students 
* economic fees *, no such compul- 
sion is being exercised upon poly- 
technics. . . . This is outrageous.” 
He plans to raise this with the 
Government. 

At Edinburgh the local Associa- 
tion of University Teachers will ask 
Court to urge the university, not to 
comply with the UGC request for 
planning information. 

Dr John Burnett, principal and 
vice chancellor, thinks that non- 
cooperntion could only tio the 
UGC's hands iti their handling of 
the universities’ case but thinks 
instead that they should be given 
all possible support in contesting 
damaging aspects of Government 
policy. 


exjJficttdA later. this 

Hiiie expljal n*d f " that 
lease back exercises appeared 
to. need specific Depart plant of 
catibp ■ approval- uflthifc ■„ thd 


he- Green 
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by Peter David 

Senior historians and sacia) sclen- 
jtiits are becoming increasingly, 
alarmed by the Government's Pro- 
tection of Official Information Bill, 
which hoii its second reading next 
week id the House of Lords- - They 
say that if }t became law, the Bill 
Would prise a gravis, threat to aqa- 
research end publication. . 

: 'Yfi(j , | )Slli,' which is designed to 
replace the notorious ■ Section 2 of 
the Official. Secrets Act, has already- 


Information 


|)e^jr>*olmdIy.. cprid.eihned by the 
prftss -fof .Restricting, the freedom .of 
Journalists; -'But Professor M, U. D, 
^riot. .-<^tnr ..a|' i./tlie Gladstone 
DWWesi • -said!, tins- 1 wefek -.: that. ; it 


would.; . also .- be •- d ■ 
handicap for who late; . 


tremendous 


to research 

He added: "So for as'l can see 
the object of this Bill -is to enable 
civil, servants to misbehave without 
being called to account. If this Bill 
is going >tp bo passed by a mad Par- 
liament, wo may just as well shut 
up:. shop . and go away; to a country 
that is. free." . .. 

- Tha . Bill , '.proposes [making it, an 
■riffencri,,to dUclaSc any, information 
which rails into a pew.’ 1 . protected 


Five hour week lecturers highlighted in report 



Jav4 


Mr Laurie . Taylor, professor of 
sociology ( at York University, 'said 
he ■ was particularly worried ■ about 
the inclusion, of a "law- and order 1 ' 
Clause; 1 " The possibility; of inde- 
pendent research 111 to the area t>f 
tha :prisons he? probably ' gone -for 
ever”, he said. 

, Prqfeesor E. Thompson, Jiiifhor 

of The Making of the English 
Working Glass, sain, h$- could, hot 
believe a British • ; Parliament cduld 
pass. such, a ‘.‘frightening*? BUI. 
Mr Bonn Id Watt, professor- of inter- 
national - history at. the- London 
Schodl of Economics,- .sold Jfe .Was 
moatv -worried . by the attitude that 
lay behind., the Bill, it " It ' seutn* ,tn 
ho. a recurrence of thb Ui<it irt ferine 
pf tl»e, chlldreiu syndrohie “- liq 


a week— are nigh lighted in a report being BbsorbedwithlnYtho fbJiowlrigfw:uIrtesihpfBrejdtecrto classroom 
this week from the, Local Govern- categories .or tyork' committee : teaching. methods. ; * j • . 
incut Audit Service. - - -. work, eburse admfeJttratfeni, *'idu$<i A partia|;efplajrtclori fer tlie .poojp 
In his report for 1978/79, the .. trial visits, Mtiatoi’ihl' ihreparatldn, pwfbrirtjihce ; In. v dassrfco ravaged 
chief ‘ inspector of audit discloses research .. and ' other: Utisppaifledj coursps l&'i Bii&tfesfed: .tbi./baj l.tlie. 
that at one colleRo.-wJiiob' he does work." ... . . /- serious ePfecis TbndOwn. fn 

not name, cluss Contaot. ranged Thu , range. varied between 12.8 - tbe^ Muinbere T,q^:>fehdher-trulnlPB 
from under, five to 26 hours. . horns and 20.0 hours with an aver* srudenisi ", X- ; j 

M There were ten teaching staff ago of lfi,6 hours for art and design- Tha figures were cl»l|Bd fepTpJhe 
in the college, wlio were neither courses ; 10.7 and. 17.7 hours with Pooling : Commute* • . ^on'tort?*' 
heads -of department nor. lesenreh. an • average 'of’-'13.7 .-in ..faculties repovui“>“- *>'’>* -Vx. 


Peter Scott talks to the 
Austrian-born philosopher 
in the first of a new series 
of profiles, 18 


Binary bias 

A. H. Halsey examines the 
attainments, ambitions 
and attitudes of academics 
in universities and 
polytechnics, 20 


Auti-seihitism 

John Vincent reviews four 

jW books 

semltism and discusses 
why it never took sucli , 
deep root in Biri tairi j 22 


Cdts; cut^ citts. . 

A. four-page “ Brief uig’* 1 
on how higher education -. 

: will be hi t by the cuts; ' . . 
including an interview with 
Dr Rhodes Boys on, 7-10 
NATFHB and . • x- 
■Westminster columns, 38 
Leader, 39 


In Retrospect . 

^Vhatever happened to 
tlie'f hifmp ” or to Oakes? 
F iv.e' pages of speci al : 
articles answer these arid ; ; 
other 1 Questions, 1 1;-1 5 ■-" / , 


Soviet speiology v j;:*-? 

Kiiphael Biiiy bn i ^dbscri bes 
t lie i;ijb us : r y lv m ; ; 
Sociblbgy;ijT ,LKe Soyiet :: 
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Catholic colleges fight cuts in intake 


by Paul McGill 

The (mure of Northern Ireland's 
leather education colleges has been 
thrown into doubt bv another sharp 
reduction in intakes proposed by 
(he Department of Education. 

The department has told the local 
advisory committee on the supply 
and training of teachers that tho 
colleges should tako in only 550 
nivt Undents next- September, plus 
3 ). commercial students and 40 
n. ud cm teachers for music and 
c.viti • 

.n takes have already been sharply! 
pruned. Only 871 trainees were’ 
admitted this year compared with 
more than 2,000 in the early 1970s. 
■While the advisory committee may' 
persuade the Northern Ireland 
education minister. Lord Elton, to 
be slightly more generous, he is - 
not likely to move far front his 
550 figure, 

A paper Issued by die department 
lays that the total tenching force 
is being reduced from 19,323 -to 
18,075 over* the next five years. It 
argues that Intakes of only 450 are 
needed to maintain teacher numbers 

the reduced levels but concedes 
that thero arc restraints on teacher 
inability, that the flow of re* 
entrants to the profession may not 
Continue und ilm. .there are good 
reasons not to wnu. the flow of 
newly qualified teaepers to fall too 
Juw. 

The reduction in the teaching 


force is justified in the paper by 
falling school roils and the depart- 
ment claims that even with the loss 
of 1,250 teachers, staffing ratios will 
improve slightly over the next few 
years. 

Teacher unions and educational 
bodies accept that decisions are 
being taken on economic rather' 
than cducaidonal grounds. This fear 
is strengthened by the revelation 
that more than a third of all pri- 
mary children In Northern Ireland 
are being taught in classes of 31 
or mace pupils. 

Speculation has increased about 
what is to happen to the Seven col- 
leges engaged in teacher education, 
and Lord Elton added to this by 
announcing that he had asked the 
Ch liver Committee to produce ah 
interiqi report on teacher education 
■ by 1 next May. 

The committee — the Higher Edu- 
cation Review Group — was set up 
under the chairmanship of Sir 
Henry Chiiver to consider higher 
and advanced further education in 
Northern Ireland in' the 1980s and 
1990s. 

Too many colleges are now chas- 
ing too few Rtudents and even the 
decision to stop Northern Ireland 
students Crcjm going to teacher edu- 
cation courses in Britain hns not 
solved tho problem. 

Tho three general teacher educa- 
tion colleges Siraumillis, St Mary's 
. and St Joseph's Illustrate the size 
of the proposed decline. In 1974, 


they had a combined intake of 811. 
If the Department proceeds as 
planned, they will have only 295 
new students in 1980. 

Worst hit are the two small 
Roman Catholic colleges, St Mary's 
and St Joseph's, which have been 
given - 145 students between them. 
As this. reduced intake works Its 
way through, they will be down to 
less than 300. students oach. 

For some time a merger of these 
two colleges, which are divided on 
the basis of sex, has looked, inevit- 
able. But with -further cuts some- 
thing more drastic mh9t-now.be on 
■ tlie cards. Cfno alternative Is inte- 
gration with Stranmillis, but this is 
something the -Catholic colleges will 
resist. 

St Joseph's, a voluntary college 
for men, argues it must continue as 
it Is because Catholic colleges are 
needed to provide teachers for 
Catholic schools. 

Its submission to Chiiver notes 
•that cooperation with St Mary's has 
beetf strengthened in recent years 
and, although It opposes the Idea of 
a merger to form a coeducational 
Institution, it does not completely 
shut the door. - 

. .But the evidence, which has 
never heon officially released; does 
rule out the possibility of a new 
secular or integrated federation. 

St Mary's submission is more 
nggrcsslve, with strong attacks on 
tho Department of Education, the 


New University of Ulster and 
others. 

It accuses the Department of 
appearing to betray the three col- 
leges “by undermining and weaken- 
ing their structures while ut the 
same time maintaining and Improv- 
ing teacher education in the Now 
University of Ulster and tlie Ulster 
College ”. 

The college goes on to say that 
teacher education has hccome the 
mainstay of NUU providing about 
one-third of its students and Lhnt 
the incursions of the university mid 
polytechnic into teacher training 
have led to “an irresponsible over- 
production of graduates”. 

St Mary’s argues for an expnndcd 
role for itself and its male counter- 
part. It argues that Catholic schools 
account for 45 per ceut of pupils 
but that the Catholic colleges have 
only 26.6 per cent of student tea- 
cher intakes. It suggests that a 
more realistic- figure would be 37.6 
per cent. 

Taking students from the other 
colleges and giving them to the 
three genera! colleges raises the big 
question of the future of NUU. 
Queen'S' University could lose all 
its student teachers without any 
great Ihar-m, but at NUU education 
constitutes 33 per cent nf student 
.numbers. Clearly, then, Chiiver can- 
not deal with teacher education 
without also discussing the unthink- 
able in British education — the 
closure of a university. 


Stagnation spreads 
to medical research 


l>y Robin McKic 

The staff stagnation which is uffect- 
iiitf universities is spreading to re- 
search councils, according to tho 
Medical Revo arch Councils annual 
report published this week. 

The- report points out that the 
high recruitment levels of the 
1960s, combined with the 1975 
regulations offering greater em- 
ployment security, have resulted in 
» disproportionate number of 35 to 
45-year-old scion t is ti being em- 
ployed at the council’s research 
WMt*. • Moat of these researchers 
will remain with the MRC until 
retirement at 65c 

“Over the iiext 20 years or so 
the average age of. the council's 
scientific staff Is therefore likely 
to rise. In periods of little or uo 
growui In th« budget there may 
well be a reduction u> the council's 
ability to recruit young scientists, 
with I w-r caching effects ou the sup- 
port of biomedical 'research ' in 
future,' 1 . (he report says. 

The problem Is aggravated be- 
cause universities are facing similar 
problem s-^siaff . stagnation . (here 


Micfo-electroiiics 
chair for Bristol 


lias reduced staff turnoYor In the 
MRC since u natural outlet into 
university employment has been 
blocked. 

The MHC uiso warns that Its 
budget could bo seriously eroded 
if pay settlements for staff sig- 
nificantly exceed Uia sura pro- 
vided m the Government cash 
htjdts. “ The possibility makes it 
difficult to bo confident about the 
prospect of a period of sustained 
real growth in the immediate 
future and could result in a sub- 
stantial cut iu tha council's pro- 
gramme,” the report adds. 

. F oun f , is . Greatly facing 
difficulties In balancing numbers 
nr b good postgraduate students 
n gainst the general shortage of 
suitable vacancies for postdoctoral 
research scientists. 

"Any significant increase -in the 
number of studentships would 
have to be financed by a -saving 
on research grants— the ■ main 
m ? an 1 of supporting postdoctoral 
scientists. The council has there- 
fore decided not to increase the 
annual number of research student- 
ship awards,” the report says. ■: 



• .. • • • : /< ,v* v.'Vfci 
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Students from Middlesex Polytechnic . relaxing in a converted 
factory in Enfield, which has been turned Into a students’ and 
community centre called Scope. For a fee of 10p members of the 
public are allowed t,o use the bar, advice centre or meeting rooms- 
The .project, which Is organized by; the polytechnic’s students’ 
union, will eventually include a drama group,, an arts project, a 
cSldr Un ty ncwspaper ’ and a scheme for looking after latchkey 


Getting on with civil servants, 
fcy former DES minister 


■- A PtivatoTy funded .chair . of irilcro- 
-v- flbctroincB. I«. to ’ be . sei up at 
Bristol University by the Imperial 
• Group. The El OO.0OO endowment— 
; over five yearS-M* the first of its 
1 kind by ; private industry and Is to 
be Supph^nenred ?■ by a, . further 
■; .fa* equipment an 4 /furni- 

turn frofcq the University Grants 
Cota^iuee.-r r 

T ! Ub t>oan tmmged to allow 
J - ' eswbiiifh : dote 

witn . tnlCTfteloc ironies com* 
^Ns khkh arejo be set up iu 

Pteasey 

til 'ctinMctliig 
:v . .Wt-lhiMibkl /iwndWatM' tod it 
& m appoibtment 


by John O’Leary !. . - ;j , 

Juaior ■ Ministers only receive the 
lull cooperation of their civil set- 
.Wtudn* educational 
policy If they are. known to - have the 
backing of their 'settlor colleagues. 
This was the conclusion reached by 
one member of the last Labour 
administration after • four years ; iii - 
office. ■ i' 

Margarat .Beckett, who, at 
-M«s Jackson, was ah Untier-Sccre* 
lacy -at the Department of- EduCOr 
tlon ahd Science, recalls only one.' 
unspecified, example ■ of apparent 
interference by permanent officials. 

general- reluctance to change 
rtwding^tHllicy and the stressing of 
Joghiirati problebu. ipede persist-" 
once and experience viral qualities 
HltXf wro to bo introduced. 

.1 DeUverlng the annual William ; 
. Walker lecture to the. British Edu* 
cut tonal i AdmJiUstrattoh - ; :• Wfaty. 
IteUaAdit sa d she had A®SS 
tho widespread suspicion of civil 1, 
servant* to .be jiritlCfcd at the DBS; 
Far from , taking tpo active ; a part 
In formularing policy, sofriB officials ' 


had “a positive horror” about 
.doing -so. and could rather be 
criticised for inertia. ... 

Nevertheless, : she ,sald: • ^It is 
possible for a junior Minister to 
make policy forays of some sort to 

f r«s emphasis here and there, but. 

think , a -Minister who. consistently 
pushed policy which bad not been 
soared by the: Secretary of State 
would find hlnujelf in trouble.” Im- 
portant changes, of direction. peariy. 
always came from the seemarytof' 
State tod .would require the sup. 
port of ; tho Prime . Ml ill star . to- ■ Be ; 
successful. - ■ • • ... - .T..; . , 

M*lt fpV more' 
qoijthuiKy Jft; departmental' appoint- 
,mtots : tor .provide the l .okpenence 
and expertise YidcfeMolry to .tackle 

a- 


Mthi^orVwho had nad ho previous: 
^hta 9roa of rtspoiish 
'JjjJJjy WMjili bo lmjapabld :o{' Jriflu-. 

policy’ for. seveWilmoridi*— : 
She vory period in which change 
should : be busiest ..to introduce 
be.cpuso. or tho Gdvcrnmotu’a elec- , 
don mandate. : 


Guidelines promised on school curricula 


The '(gredt debate^- on .education 
launchad.-by ,(ha labour . GtwJ-; 
mwa Ut ..|07/«- tultninated rtlij Week 
. annouiujcment r thqt rflav 
.. . , Inspectorate la to d/nw 


Reporting ton a Survey of curricu- 


uwi r^gme : authorities tarv j «•!«&>: i r **••«•*. »»® syurevs iot me use 

•idea qf whoc thd’ McoM elements” Is 5rtuahJ d un,Versity Teaching and workshop accotiuoJL.i 
I education ^oidffe W I ic6htosn!^ reiuri ! 10 


Lecturer with 
drink problem 
fights dismissal 

by Willis Pickard 

A lecturer at Edinburgh University 
who was dismissed for neglecting 
his. work while an alcoholic but who 
Was totally abstinent by the time of 
h*s dismissal is .tb/< demand ' rein- 
statement > . from "Van; industrial 
tribunal. . 

• Mr Hector Blair, Who. until March- 
was a lecturer, in the : Ryssjan 
depacfKlent, -wUl claim - nt.^the' tt’l- 
bhpal pn November -28 arid 29,' that 
the ; university,; hi.: common- with 
ttolC-«mplo»ersi - locks a policy on 
alcohol tony.with th e .-result that fall- 
ings •; by, - alcoholics are treated as 
matter* of discipline rather than as 
Requiring health chre. . - 

d<nb ^ r ft l, i bra i nch of the 
Association of University Tedchers 

who nppealed to the university staff 
commltteo on Mr Blair's behalf, 
have, submitted a papGr to -the uni- 
versity arguing lor a coherent 
policy on ulcohohsm. In particular, 
tho university will have to explain 
tribunal why it persisted 
with disinissal when for a term — 
in the spring of this year^Mr Blair,' 
bv then not drinking, • carried out 
his duties to the satisfaction oF-pro- 
Xlennls Wardi- his depart- 

„ ^S ]!VeJ?dl|ibUWh' AUT pue it: 
by dhodislbg ,. J hTth" at' ! lh'tf 1T vei'y' 
of -his trfiatmeht when he 


Fears for role 

of teacher 

training 

by John O'Leary -I 

University staff engnged on post- 
graduate teacher t ruining cour«s 
are worried abnut (heir present role 
and lltolr future, preliminary re 
search being carried out at Leices- 
ter University has shown. 

The project, which Is headed by 
Professor Gerald Uurnbaum, vrlQ 
provide tlie most comp rehen sin 
study yot of teacher education u 
universities, covering staff uj 
students at all 29 institutions when 
Post Graduate Certificate In Edi- 
tion courses exist. Eveiw studttl 
starting a university PGCE couoe ' 
has been contacted and, with 5,08 
questionnaires already returned, th 
researchers anticipate an unpreo 
dented response rate of more thu 
90 per- cent. 

Students will be followed throtyh 
the year's course and - interview 
again during their first two yen 
in schools. The 1,000 staff involnl • 
with PGCE courses in univorsltia '' 
will also be asked about their wod 
loads, experience, ideology ad 
teaching practices. A pitot slut; 
has already been carried out. ■ 

Professor Bernbaum told » 
demies- at a conference organized H 
the Society for Research iu 
Higher Education that the Inquh 
would not threaten anyone, h 
first conclusions might be reach 
in a year’s time when tho studs 
research has been completed^ 

Mr Ken Reid, tlie project to» 
dinatov, . said that Initial sli 
responses liad shown the hu 
variety of course types, select! i, 
methods and priorities, as well) 
underlining the autonomy of cow 
tutors. 

- - — — ■ 

Local wealth 
determines 
job prospects 

by Patricia Santlnelli 

Local economic factors, not actf 
mic -attainment, determine yo4 
people's abilities to obtain empq 
menu, a, Youthaid report on ? 
transition fcqm school to worn 
life' revealed this week. 

.; The report, which is the sec<d 
part of an investigation conrf 
stoned by tho EEC, and is to be p* 
lished early noxt • year, says ® 
had tod to dramatic difference]! 
the experiences of 250 6i»| 
leavers being studied in Bern# 
upon Tweed, Newcastle upon W 
and Hackney /Islington. 

In Newcastle, where during 1? 
on average qne week out of 
was spent in unemployment, 
had led to increased reliance o 
Manpower Services CommlsJ* 
special measures ’ for the yo* 
unemployed. 

In • one of • the two Newest 
schools participating in the biiM 
eight of -the 24 girls who tridd' 
get .wor Jc bn leaving school vi* 
placed :in ',Work Experience ft 
gramme places tor on short wr .. 
preparation courses. In all, 14 M 
48 Newcastle young people were *J« 
placed, • ■ -.v. . : 

, 'to 1 5 4'o;rte ; cases, ; Special m easjhl 

w , t0 crhFt apprentPa 


», it haa ,also put these youngstf 
in direct lirie for redundancy,"-. ><j 

/Ironically, because of the‘,p£i 
outlook in thf cify and the regpv 
econotoy, , one girl school , Teal* 


Geography centre 
for Sheffield Poly 

A;, new- ceqtre for- geography 
enutanmiental- study opens -#( .’ . 
field City Polytechnic today. : • 

_ Sponsored by the 

Schools Council and-' SnfeffjridJfjj, 

cotton ' ' author] it ‘WUl prf jfSJ 
Wtwi' . regional and. riathmaVL - 
soilFces rot the use of. 
Teaching and workshop ecco 
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Chelsea College gets 




by Ngaio Crequer 

Her Majesty the Queen Mother has 
intervened in the Battle by Chelsea 
Cullegc to acquire an, urgently 
needed historic Loudon site and to 
prevent it being sold for commer- 
cial Vise. 

Thu Department of tlie Environ- 
ment is soon to decide whether the 
Chelsea bid for the premises of the 
former College of St Mark and St 
John, near King’s Road, is accept- 
able or whether it should go to 
public auction. 

The situation has an added 
urgency because legislation could 
soon be introduced to remove the 
obligation of public bodies to offer 
sites to other educational institu- 
tions before putting them ou the 
open market. This would put many 
sites out of the financial reach of 
educational bodies. 

The Queen Mother, the Chan- 
cellor of the University of London 
lias responded to requests from the 
Chelsea students, the Friends of 
Chelsea and others. The president 
of the students union has received 
a reply to say that, at Her Majesty’s 
bidding, the situation is being 
investigated and it is hoped that a 
solution will be found. 

Earlier this year there was a 
public outcry when it looked as 
iF the college was going to be 
gazumped. The Greater London 
Council accepted the college's offer 
of E1.8m for the eight-acre site 
but then decided to reconsider the 
decision after two higher bids had 
been received, from the British 
United Provident Association 
(BUPA) and Romulus Construction. 

Before the matter got to the GLC 
the Royal Borough of Kensington 
and Chelsea -refused to give any- 
body but the college planning per- 
mission to develop It. 

The site, originally owned by the 
Church Commissioners, was compul- 
sorily purchased by the GLC several 
years ago, to make way for a 
motorway. Eventually that plan 
was dropped and the buildings. 


which include accommodation for 
about 100 students, remained 
standing. 

Both BUPA and Romulus 
appealed against the refusal nf 
planning permission and a public 
inquiry whs held. The results arc 
not known but a decision about 
the site is now in the hands of Mr 
Michael Heseltine the Secretary of 
State for the Environment. 

In June the GLC decided to 
accept the college bid and to sup- 
port its representation.' 1 As this 
meant they were accepting a bid 
lower than the others, this deci- 
sion must be ratified by the DoE. 

Meanwhile the college has been 
rallying support. Their ranks in- 
clude the Blsho-p of London and 
Lord Chat font, president of the 
Chelsea Society. 

If Mr Heseltine decides against 



Professor Philip Reynolds (left), the acting vice-chaiiccjlor of Lancaster University, nnd Mr Trevor 
Phillips, the president of tlie National Union of Students, during a meeting last week with protesting 


students. 


the college he will do so in opposi- 
tion to his colleagues in both the 
Department of Education and Sci- 


Students plan a national strike 


ence and the Treasury. 

It was decided to press for the 
site when it became obvious a year 
ago that earlier plans to reslte 
Chelsea College in Tooting, at a 
cost of about £20m, were no longer 
practicable. 

The college desperately needs 
extra space. Existing space is 25 

? er cent below University Grants 
ommittee norms and leases on a 
number of current annexes are 
also shortly due to expire. The 
college would be able to pay for 
the new premises by selling the 
site In Springfield, Tooting, which 
it cannot now afford to develop. 

Dr David Ingram, the college 
principal said : "It. seems as though 
-'•this .is- being treated as- a test case 
because -of- a possible new;' phi- 
losophy on planning. What we are 
saying is that you should not 
..ahange the rules. in the middle of 
the game. The acquisition of the 
site represents a unique and un- 
repeatable .opportunity to satisfy 
the urgant needs nf Chelsea Col- 


by John O'Leary 

Students are to mount a national 
strike on November 28 as the latest 
weapon in a campaign which has 
already seen occupations at abnut 
70 institutions in protest at higher 
fees for overseas students and cuts 
in education spending. 

Opposition to the new fees lias 
poured into the Department of Edu- 
cation and Science from universi- 
ties, trade unions, student unions, 
and even the Church of England. 

S n the latest example, published 
ay, Mr Len Murray, the General 
Secretary' of the Trade Union Con- 
gress, told Mr Mark Carlisle, the 
Secretary of State for Education, 
tlie new fees were morally unjusti- 
fiable. .".We urge you to recon- 
sider your -policies and turn back 


from a step which will cause 
Irreversible damage to the stand- 
ards and future development of 
higher education and to Britain’s 
political, economic, and international 
standing", his letter concludes. 

Unprecedented cooperation 

between students and some uni- 
versity administrations was evident 
during last week’s nationally co- 
ordinated protest. At Lancaster 


University the acting vice-chancel- 
lor, Professor Philip Reynolds, 
joined Mr Trevor Phillips, tlie 
president of the National Union of 


Students, and local student leaders 
at a press conference. in the occu- 
pied senate chamber. • 

However, the atmosphere of 
collaboration was absent at the 
Polytechnic of North London, where 
police were called to disperse nil 
occupation and three students were 


London learning threatened 


Science budget limits 
‘crippling’ space research 


I,* ‘ ..'j.' ! l ' ‘ ’ ^ *• , 

by Robin McKie ' ’ about tVro 'chanc'eli every 10 years' 

Seizes Correspondent ' to^.rHdpa.e ^yocyj^ec,. 

Space research in Europe — -purlieu- because the programme Is so small 
larly at universities — has been that new talent is not likely to be 
crippled because of, drastic limits- attracted ", tho report states, 
tlons imposed on the science budget "Furthermore the university 
of the European Space Agency. This groups are suffering more thau the 
is the main conclusion of' a report j ar ge research institutes from in- 


to participate in an agency proj 
“This is utterly inndequ 


project. 

equate. 


"Furthermore the university 
groups are -suffering more thau the 
large research institutes from in- 


of clie standing committee on space creased difficulties of access to 
science which was presented to the space. Space science must, however, 
European Sclenco Foundation remain able to strengthen and sup- 
annual meeting' In Strasbourg last port research In the universities." 


The report polhts out that space universities offered the best sur- 
research in' Europe originally had a roundings for Interdisciplinary spoice 
; very succeSsful plmse. But when rescorch and .were most likely to 
ESA. was formed, out of existing attract the next generation of scien- 
space organisations in 1972, funds fists and new ideas. To insure this, 
for scientific research were drastic- there must be more funding for 
l ®duced - and confined to less space • research which would ensure 
ft'**" cent hSency s a high multiplication factor in its 


total, budget.,! 


a nigh multiplication t actor in its 
. . use for many fields of science. . 

r a .h L. W j S , ne , 10 J > J’9Y lde n ?. or ® . The report rIso warns that flnan- 
Hnn. F?*- 9 *PP , ca : Cial restrictions were forcipg ESA 

ffi* , Programipe-telecommunlca: to .collaborate with American space 

■ <!nnffliiK te v-touncheri .'..programmes. However, agency .con* 

Dt to* r -project.- qf, tributlons were often insufficient to 

..t>q£eit. DB l commercial value. assure an appreciable influence ou 

However,.lt is now- apparent that, the yesqardi programme by the 
this was wrong jbecausa thq sftvipga i?yroBepq partners. • i. 

■ - were not more than abo.ut- 10 per "Spacelab is an example of a p'ro- 

«nt °t ■ the - whole - space budget ject which hns been developed in 
while , the reductions- at the “same , Europe with considerable funds.' 

“4°H5V crippled space; science : but since it is only, one element ot 
mi Europe. , tha committee wanned*.' 'an. entire space transportation sys- 
n ExistihB fundl^g;m^ans.ESA sat^!L* . tem, Europe finds itself being un- 
lite launches torto.qow sa infrequent able , to influence .its, loug-ronge. 

■ that EUfapeftp:, institutes have Only - development ", the report -adds. 


EEC Ministers disagree on mobility 

Common Market education minis- dropped;! their objections 


but the 


'mEETS. pianne ?, I th,i » - There -are. no signs oTa cfouge of 
' - - ^ n «l[ed . Tjiis was heart by die Danes, althoughToffi- 

\ ? QV ? 1 I 0 P m 1 en , t in l be dais are trying to resoWe the prob- 

• V which led to the inde-; | eni . jf 0 p es hi Brussels -are that the 

of a , mee , tin k recent general election ip Denmark 
: , 0 take place ma y create a new climatoi- ’Danish 

'V: ■ i J iro-’r 1 1. , . -sqijrcep ii\ Londq[L,W 3 doiinted tills,: 


'■ : X‘ l^rot!ng;^tod j|^a^e ■ reputing ' .ijirfr 
'.'■^•vSELS^i-^.Rhti-'pBlitoh.deiegauoiis opposition ..to. the way, EEQ com- 
,pver the Je^al peience was being extended and 
1 J By; th e begin* emphasising thaL as much could be 
^ French. had achieved bv bilateral' Agreements. 


by Patricia Saininelli 

Thousands of young people and 
adults working but not living iu 
Inner London are to be denlfed the 
opportunity to study in the capital 
if a clause in the current Education 
Bill becomes law. 

The clause as it stands Would 
effectively repeal " free trade ” 
between Greater London -education 
authorities — tha t is, between the 
outer Loudon boroughs themselves 
and between them nnd the ILEA— 
previously guaranteed under both 
the Local Government Act of 1963 
and the Education Act .of 1953. 

Removal' of, the guarantee would 
mean that several London boroughs 
and Home Comities could opt 'out 
of traditional recoupment arrange- 
ments. The biggest impact would be 
on the ILEA, which has about 70,000 
students working but not living in 
inner. London who would, then bq 
compelled to seek their authority's • 
permission before being able to 
attend any cjnsscs outside their area. 

The muve to end free trade ia 
also seen In some quarters, such as 
the National Association for Tea- 
chers -In Further and Higher. Educa- 

New doubts on site 
for British. Library 

Fresh doubts have' been Cast ovdr 
the future of the British Library’s 
lopg awaited . new site in Euston 
Road;:-. * •: - •*: , • '• ,.- .. 

Replying to questions in the 
House, Mr Norman St John Stevas 
gave the first hint that the. whole 
scheme might be delnyod or aban- 
doned altogether. 

Approval" for the itew building at 
an initial ' cost of £74m., was 
only granted last year in the face 
of urgent accommodation problems 
confronting tha 'library, whose col- 
lections are currently housed' In 17 
.buildings throughout London, 

.'.The new building was to cost. 
£164rii in the next' 12 years and 
was , to house tho reference , arid 
science library, bibliographic ser- 
vices] as well as the Library Asso- 
ciation and the British Library 
Board. 

The BL board lias anxiously, beet? 
awaiting a Ministerial decision since 
the White Paper on. Public Expendi- 
ture was announced. Sir Harry 
Htookway, deputy chairman aha 
chief/ executive of the BL* .warned 
however that not moving would not- 
achieve any real savings and would 
cqusei .tremendous -problems ’for. BL. 


tion, as a direct political attack nn 
the ILEA, marking the first step 
to wu ids its disintegration, 

“ The clause is as spiteful n politi- 
cal- measure as any In tlie Bill. Tn' 
many areas at tho present time 
ILEA is giving the lead, setting the 
standards. By damaging ILEA, all 
that is being achieved is a recipe 
for mediocrity not excellence”, Mr 
Mick Farley, assistant secretary, 
further education at NATFHE, said. 

There arb also real fears that the 
clause could seriously undermine 
ILEA’s regional functions. , Free 
trade has guaranteed .cooperation in 
the provision of central ed u cat tonal - 
programmes such as the work done 
for adult- deaf people. The City 
Literacy. Institute's Centre for die 
Deaf - has acted es a regloiin] centre 
with financial support coming from 
outside inner London, drnwing deaf 
peoplo from the whole region. 

, Moreover, there arc minority in- 
terests which can' best be provided 
centrally, as in music and the art4 
and .-crufts, where inner -London pro- 
vides centres , of excellence such ns. ; 
the specialist Colleges of Printing 
and Furniture, which are . unique to 
London. 

Overseas student 
applications drop 

Overseas student applications to 
United Kingdom universities for 
1981) are down by 8 per cen ^com- 
pared with 4, tlie Sanies Hide: last year, 
according to statistics, .release^ by 
the -.i Universities * Central . C° uricil 
on 'Admissions.. »•’ ■’ 

But as UdCA points tout, overseas 
candidates tend historically to, apply, 
later ; than homo, ^tiiqoiitf and It is 
too ..early to. judge if the redaction 
in numbers will continue, - 

By October 15 fewer than onp fjfth 
of the expected total number of can-, 
diddles had applied. .Applications 
by riromen are up Vs 2. jmr.ceriti and- 
up by 1 per cent by united' -King- ‘ 
dom' students. Total, figures fare up' 
by 1 Pei- cont (30,120 applications,, 
compared with 29,922 tlie sHme time , 
iasc'ya'ar). .' 


cautioned, and at. Sheffield Univer- 
sity, where the authorities twice 
mado court applications fdr re- 
possession of tlie adminlsbaltion 
block. The Sheffield sit-in lasted 
almost a week and survived one 
court appearance, a writ being re- 
fused because die university' failed 
to attach proof of ownership of the 
buildings. 

Five occupations were continuing 
earlier this week — at rhe Poly- 
technic of Central London, at 
Bristol, Leeds and Leicester Poly- 
technics, and at Kent University, 
.with others being contemplated 
elsewhere. Mare than 20*000 stu- 
dents were said to have taken part 
In sit-ins last week and ahout 120 
student unions took some action, 
making tlie canmalgn the biggest 
mounted by NUS for at least two 


High salaries not 
important in 
career choice 

by Pete* David • . • 

Students regard ■ -job — satisfaction 
and Intellectual stimulation as much 
more important than material re- 
wards when choosing cureers, 
according to a new survey by Mar- 
ket rind Opinion Research Inter- 
national (MOllI). 

In .a sample of more than 1,000 
undergraduates 49 per cant- men- 
tioned intellectual challenge as tho 
most iniportjnt consideration in 
career choice,;, and 34- per cent 
mentioned having' jobs which 
allowed “ full und constructive ” use 
of; their time, 

Other factors considered .Impor- 
tant included the opportunity to' bo 
creative ami original (31 per cent): 
foreign , travol (24 per cent) and In- 
teresting col leagues (23 per cent). A 
high starting salary whs considered 
Important by 18 per cent of rospou- 
dems. 

•- Six per cam -regarded .status <and 
.prestige as important, end evon 
fewer— 3 per cent— cared, about a 
gopd pension scheme. An academic' 
environment was considered Impor- 
tant by 7 per cent of the respon- 
dents, and 11 per cent. were con- 
cerned that their careers should 
Have a sense of public service. 

The expected mean salary o'n 

g raduation wai E3,QG0. These s Cli- 
ents,.. unci ll per cent were' con- 
by. the age of 30, and £11,568 bytliC 
age of 45. 

GNAA group plans 
return to Teesside 

A Calm ell for National Academic 
Awards team is to revisit Tee ssldto 
-Polytechnic early next month to 
check .ton wlmt progress has been 
made- ' -siheb its .traumatic quin-, 
. qu&iiriial review. Ipst yerii\ i \ . 

- . Polyteclihic authorities hope tlie 
returrt tri ay. . result in a lifting of 


the, ^.CN’AA-S threat to- withdraw 
recognition of its degree .courses by, 
next summer ■ unless " sitbsiantial 
improvements” ; were iuude, 

. The CNAA' made, a nicfimirtnrv , 


So for, populov .subjects- ’qre com- .. The CNAA made, a nrcfimiitjiry 
uting, Oriental, •AsMa' arid African visit .earlier this: year — fallowing a 
inguages. theology, electrical . an- request from the polytechnic — lo 


f luting, uriCHLUi, n»wu U«u niiiwui. 
anguuees, theology, electrical an- 
gill Bering', aiul inuth ematics. -.Those 
Vesa popular ere thc colublne J biolo- 
gical sciences, home, l)qtel and insti- 
tutional manage juent, accountancy, 
Civil- engineering , and business mfta- 
Rgeinent .actoqgas, L :»••>. 


flpd out it; a. .return .. Visit cquid ba : 
usefuL. T , . . . ' 

•Cleveland County,'' Council .s^t 
aside ( ^lm extra 'aytor , two years .to 
help .with the pplyt^chnia’s resource ' 
Hfipjilein, ,. r ; 


5; - r ' 
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EDGAR STONES -• ' ' 

V SY CHOP ED AGO GY 

Psychological Theory and the Practice or Teaching 
Tsychoiveflagogy introduces an imporlani departure in educational * 
psychology. Professor Stones lias created a new field of study that j 
'will help practitioners to improve their practice and theorists to [ 
' lest that theories. He develops the thesis that leaching involves 
Ihe teacher jn psychological experimentation. Thus one of the 
most Important laboratories for testing I he application of learned •. 
theories is the classroom. This fact has hitherto been virtually i- 
ignored by psychologists and. teachers, and the adoption qf this I 
i view offers the; potential for transforming (caching and our 1 1 


Understanding of human learning. 
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Labs warned on nuclear waste 


from Clive Cookson 


WASHINGTON 


DON PAYEY 

ART-BASED GAMES 

' f Art-based Games describes Ihe beginnings of a new approach fo 
art education -an approach based on Ihe use of games in art. The 
1 games druw not only upon the urtistic and design skills, but also 
■ q upon those that teachers in nil subjects try to develop in their 
, , pupils: logical thinking, breadth of judgement imagination and 
sensibility in handling materials ami media. i 

The Approach aims at promoting group work and cooperative ■ j 
-• Interaction, and has proved to bo of interest to social workers and , 
Icacltcrs of handicapped children, | 

203 pflgcl lib 0 416 71420 X £9.95 Pb 0 4 16 7L430 7 £5.50 1 1 
! ' MARY WARING 

SOCIAL PRESSURES 
AND CURRICULUM 
INNOVATION 

A study of the Nullleld Foundation Science 

Teaching Project __ 

Tn our loosely co-ordinated education system the process of " 
cfTecling change is formidably complex, and studies of sudi ■*. 
attempts under amiably rare. Hence the great value of this hook, . 
which is a study uf the problems of functional and ideological •: 
adapt ion of the vnrri cultiut in response to social change and based ' 
tut a clove investigation of u particular and very significant ' 
cun kith nn innovation set up tn !9h2: the Nullleld Science 
Teaching project. j I j 

264 pjget Hb 0 416 70S 00 5 £9.50 IH>0 416 70790 4 £4,95 . J. 
PETE RMUSG RAVE 

THE SOCIOLOGY OF 
EDUCATION 

_. .. •. • Third Edition 

In this new and completely revised edition of this well known and ‘ ’ 

, widely respected hook, Professor M usgrave has taken into account 
live many changes that have occurred within the lip hi of education 
, v 5lnde the second olitioit was published in 1972, 

JReiitw 6f the Second Edtiim 

* • * * if a short but comprehensive (ext In the sociology of edit- 
' - cation that Assumes . nd previa as knowledge : is required, 

N Musgrava's book I* a vary good bet indeed/ . - 

•- TheTbpftJ Educational Swppkmeot ■ 

ii , Hb 0 416 73030 2 £7.50 Pb 0 416 73040 X. £3,95 ^ 

- V • GRBARRELt • - *N- 

■I TEACHERS AND THE LAW If 

'% t ' : • * JFi/ft EMion ' ; •*.. t, 

.fatijwWsheflJjn 195 8 G e*$ccff , Ba crcll ' s handbook 
x r itje s&tafard guide-for teachers' through tho many legal . 

& AWefcte»t ujeif daily lives. This new edition has beta . 

■‘o- -fatty revised t a Ukcflaoutil of recent changes In educational law; 

tW tiOiitiiiJi.nwl chapters on health and safely at work, 

- « en^yi^rprotectkm and discrimination, and all complex areas 
W. affect the teacher,, •:* r . , 
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Universities and medical ' centres 
Across America are asking their 
researchers, to cut- bpek drastically 
on tlio use ot 'Vfldioactive material. 
The problem is that there is 
nowhere to dispose of the low-level 
radioactive wastes produced by 
their experiments. 

Until last month the United States 
bad three commercial facilities that 
accepted such wastes, which include 
liquids containing small quantities 
of radioactive tracers such as 
tritium, carbon 14 and iodine 125, 
as well as iolld garbage coutami-- 
nated with radioactive chemicals, 
for example used laboratory equip' 
ment, lab coats and gloves, and dead 
experimental animals. 

But in October two of the sites, 
tn Washington State Rnd Nevada, 
were closed down by ' the state 
governors on the grounds that con- 
signments sent there were 
improperly, even dangerously 
packaged. The third facility, in 


South Carolina, remains open for 
solid waste only- and has been for- 
bidden to accept consignments that 
would otherwise have gone to 
Nevada or Washington. 

Despite pleas from federal offi- 
cials, universities and hospitals, as 
well as research aud medical associ- 
ations, the governors seem deter- 
mined to stick to their hard Jine 
until the Federal Government comes 
. up with a national plan for dispos- 
ing of low-level radioactive wastes 
and enforces safety rules for trans- 
porting them. The three states say 
they are fed up with belug the 
nuclear garbage cans of America. 
In particular they are furious that 
the north-eastern states, which pro- 
duce most of the country's radio- 
active wastes, take no responsibility 
for disposing of them. 

The governors’ attitudes were un- 
doubtedly hardened by anti-nuclear 
feeling from the Three Mile Island 
accident, although of course there 
is no teal connexion between 
nuclear power and the use of radio- 
isotopes in biomedical research, and 



tames 


The nuclear plant at Tlircc Mile Island, scene of the accident earlier 
this year which has helped to harden state governors' demands for 
reduced use oE radioactive material In universities. 


ironicallv their bnu is not affecting 
the nuclear power industry, which 
has its own disposal sices, us badly ■ 
' as medical research. 

So far most universities have 
been able to continue all biomedi- 
cal research, by urging experimen- 
ters to cut down use of radioactive 
materials to a minimum and by 
using .tlieir ingenuity to find places 
to store the waste temporarily until 
permanent disposal is possible. But 
these makeshift arrangements can 
only work for two or three months, 
most institutions sav. To date only 
a handful of research teams generat- 
ing particularly large amounts of 
radioactive wastes have had to stop 
work completely. 

If the crisis has not been solved 
by next year, thousands of research 

I i rejects in the chemical and bio- 
ogfcal sciences may have to be sus- 
pended. For example, Stanford Uni- 
versity says It alone has 300 projects 
generating significant quantities of 
radioactive waste. The university’s 
total annual output fills about 
600 55 gallon drums, all with very 
low levels of radioactivity. Stan- 
ford's senior health physician, John 
Holmes, hones the output can be 
cut by a third without seriously 
affecting research. 

However, the United States Gov- 
ernment is likely to take emergency 
action to defuse the crisis before a 
large part of the nation’s medical 
research has been shut down. One 
action it could take, if the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission declares an 
emergency, would be to allow its 
nuclear reservations to accept com- 
mercial wastes. In addition some 
state governors, including Califor- 
nia’s Jerry Brown, are making plans 
to establish temporary storage sites. 

The only long-term solution is for 
the states to get together with the 
federal authorities and agree to set 
up new regional sites where low- 
level wastes can bo disposed of per- 
manently. It will take a bit of poli- 
tical willpower to do so because the 
disposal of even low-level wastes, 
which are virtually harmless com- 
pared to the high-level wastes pro- 
duced by nuclear power stations, 18 
a highly charged emotional issue. 


Focus turns to Quebec’s universities 

The universities of Quebec have sq fragmented, uncoordinated 'and in- without regal'd for research subject 
far; been affected remarkably Hide efficient, and researchers are com- °E field. Choices are essential . The 
by the political' upheavals in the pletely isolated front industry and document criticizes Canada’s 
province since the separatist Parti from the economic and social needs " scientific, tradition and ideology 


irovince since the; separatist Parti nrom tne ei 
lu£b£cois Government took power of Quebec. 


in 1976. But over the next year, dur- oome oi tne otner genera] tnemes - 

ina which the referendum will ha 1 of the Green Paper, which is en- research in all directions, often at 
bSd aver X* nrovfadal aovorn- tided Towards a Scientific Re - the expense of an efficient solution 
raent'a ™^ m oul of search Poiicp ^or Quebec, are : to contemporary social problems". 

Sda.^univeraltFe? pface fa f ««■» ™T n l ly . tVS " t - 


if Quebec. for "giving priority to academic 

Some of the other genera] themes- knowledge and the development' of 


Canada tha^HniverslHes’ nlnce in 9 Ottawa baa consistently deprived ' Another passage of the Green 
.& "5w orSS AoSd oecoma Quqbec^of Its fair share of federal Paper, that worried university 
clearer •• - • . . research funds and given- English- administrators suggested that, 

'V'WW Ontario more than it fastead oF mkintainmg the conven- 

tMihliArS^ttoft'tSafae 0 Ui "i. ' i ■ tioual fiction that every academic 

ffiehS? •Within Quebec, university rfe- ' is also S researcher, universities 

F?rI?W MiikS* -t? search Is unduly dominant, because should -divide their faculty *mflip- 

goveromentel and industrial re- ..bets' : workload- So ■- that fMe arc 
JSSSl tS' “ ri . on baw ? •!S.^ h “? s ° wfiak / - research - professors add others ' 

• p - ’ N . •The .pC 9 Yfacq.bas._two q UJ te teaching prOfeMOrs.' 

Ope document la a gigantic frtudy separate resehrfih ' networks, one when Dr Laurln brouebt iio thle 
by e-Cbmptission d’Etude 1«. English-speaking jmd the other coiptat * memfaR wlth unlv^^ 
Universities chaired by. Pierre French-speaking, which communicate Liresentative* in 8 Montreal^tLv 
; Aggers of the University of Quebec, add .collaborate very little. • aca- 

The second Is e. Green’ Paper pro- •Quebec needs new government dem® teacJdn iTnn d r esirch f u nc- 
posing that Quebec should have 1 its ’•agendes. Including a. science' and fn^ssof^fa " "Mr 

own scientific researchpolicy.. - technology ministry to control pn.d • 3£?lv Xerawod - but D t 

J*cques-YvAn Morin aanoUnied that Camilla Laurln. the Minister ^ P* t^Oeepphse, replied that 

reconTmendatiooa produced by Q j f op Cultural Development everil ' ^V 011 ’«ud occasion - the 
JlMara. Commission after two h a s primarvre^ Ministry had asked tite wrong ^esi 

SeybloSint^ Universities Would be called 


ernment advisory 
ctjinjnenr, Aiihoti 


some observer S . ^ 


justify themselves one way 
er ^, , commented an obser-. 


4k« iffdj: tesoftrehed ftiKl .of : 


we .16 ve 

'w i-.:: ~ — ill.t7.i5 hipd mi nrioun u seen as -one' OI u ud - n W B ihuu.. v . 

p V^! ,s ^ ™ I tho -more lyfapathetlc members of Government, that wobld v be ^allr 
proposals to rafpstt tho university the Parti Qifabgcols. . .right, but there is always. Df LaUrlr\; 

; ^V 11 , Df Lautfa hro’ Just wound Up a.te _yorry about,- . : . •• •■ 

/nje Angere., panel recommended serlee of meetings with representa- ' Thomas Reisner,'. Professor OE 
changes li^ tiie .itiMCtqro of ; lives from tKq universities, industry ^English at ,the French-speaking 
h^ar edMcatjw* in' Quebec and lrt - artd Government about the Green ^ayal - .University in Quebec City, 
tbfi roianoo^ilp between the. univen Paper, and hla staff are how work- expressed his - fears thus : 
Wid tno Government. Ond ihg out detailed plans for a Quebec . K Although Innocuous, eiiovgh on: the ; 
idhsuggestlon was to spilt, sciejice policy,, which should also surface,' the Green Paper represents 
ni| Vi 5 University- of be pbblidied early next yOar. 'fae lastii in a continuing series. ;.oF- 

SSfiij ' iH ,e big ^Montreal campus Although the precise shape of: ‘measured by' the Quebec' IGdvern- 
becoming- (he policy is still, not knoWU. Ir is, .faent to exarf thouglit control ovar^ 


province’s laws to' dn-’ -P r -.»" 0 > nw ,,. ' c ,Y. ra V: e r lca ,? n 
ibf French. In the eyes McGill University. ^; ... 

hrspeftking minority, he Mr Morfa has consistently va-. 
favourite of all Rend awb re .d the pnlv'ertlties that the 
Jabfaet.vOiy the other Government : will : respect > their; . 
irin is seen as one of ‘autonomy. If he Were runhing tire .* 
mp a the tic members of Goveinment, that would ■ be vwl- 


right, but there is always.Df LaUrirt; 
to worry about,- . 


i ; A-;, • • 

• *■' ; AUp^kcsnctlnUKoftf ' •;!, | . 
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North American News 


Report attacks US 
language studies 


From our correspondent 
WASHINGTON 
"Americans’ incompetence in for- 
eign languages Is nothing short of 
scandalous, and it is becoming 
worse ", declared the president’s 
Commision on Foreign Languages 
and International Studies in a hard- 
hitting report to Mr Carter. 

After a year’s work, the commis- 
sion proposed a package of more 
than 130 recommendations to 
reverse alarming deficiencies' which, 
according to its chairman James 
Perkins, pose threats to America’s 
security and economic viability". 
The proposals include several pro- 
grammes that would give many 
more American students, teachers 
and researchers the opportunity to 
study or work abroad. 

The whole package would cost the 
Federal Government $180m in the 
first year. Of that sum, about $50nt 
would be spent on the most expen- 
sive and controversial proposal, 
that language courses at all levels 
of education should be directly 
subsidized by Washington on a per 
capita basis. For undergraduates 
those "incentive grants" would be 
$40 a year per language student. 

The 6ad state of language studies 
in the United States is illustrated by 
the fact that only 8 per cent of 
American colleges and universities 


ary school students now study a 
language, down from 24 per cent 
in 1965, and in the public high 
schools only one pupil in 20 takes 
French, German or Russian beyond 
two years. 

Did the colleges drop their lan- 
guage requirements because so many 
schools stopped teaching languages, 
or vice versa ? The Commission does 
not say, but it recommends the re- 
instatement of compulsory languages 
at the secondary end tertiary levels. 

Stuart Elzensrat, President Car- 
ter’s chief domestic adviser, warmly 
welcomed the report, entitled 
"Strength through Wisdom”. He 
called the decline documented by 
the 25unember commission “almost 
incredible" an,d promised that the 
report "will not stay on the tfielf *\ 
It would be a top priority for the 
new Department of Education. 

But Mr E^anBtat refused to say, 
u® 6tud > rlil i the report further, 
which of the recommendations 
would be Implemented by the ad- 
ministration. Asked specifically 
about the recommendation for capi- 
tation grants, he said it would be 
given "serious consideration" for 
inclusion in next year’s budget 

Representative Paitf Simon 
(Democrat), one of three members 
ongresa on the commission, 
saw he would introduce hla own 
Represent*- 
^Jtbln a few weefes, to imple- 
m«it the recommendation for capi- 
tetkm grants. "We are behind every 


Carter’s plan 
to stimulate 
productivity 


other nation on tbe face of the 
earth in encouraging foreign lan- 
guages ”, declared Mr Simon. (There 
are indeed few other countries in 
which students can go right through 
elementary, secondary and under- 
graduate education without study* 
ing any foreign language.) 

However, representative Milicent 
Fenwick (Republican), who was also 
on the commission, will be oppos- 
ing Mr Simon’s Bill. 

Clark Kerr, chairmen of the Car- 
negie Council on Policy Studies in 
Higher Education (who was not on 
the commission),- was another 
doubter. He does not believe wide- 
spread language study is necessary. 
"I think what we need is maybo 
one per cent of our population with 
extremely good training in specific 
languages they are using", he said. 

Here are some of the major 
recommendations affecting higher 
education. 

• International study centres. A 
network of between 125 and 1,155 
centres for advanced training and 
research should be created, with 45 
to 55 national' centres focusing on 
the major regions of the world, 20 
to 30 national centres concentrating 
on world problems like food or 
international security and 60 to 70 
state or regional centres concentrat- 
ing on curriculum development and 
the training or retraining of tea- 
chers from all levels of the edu- 
cation system. Most of the centres 
would be established at colleges and 
universities and funded by lederal 

8 rants averaging $200,000 a year. 
t Undergraduate education; All 
undergraduates should be required 
to take two or threo courses in 
international studies, and: to know 
a foreign language. - The Depart- 
ment of Education , should give out 
200 federal grants a year, worth 
$40,000 each, to develop or improve 
international studies programmes, 

• Fellowships In International 
Studies. About 1,200 fellowships, 
each worth $8,000 a year, should be 
awarded to postgraduate students, 
and another 535 postdoctoral and 
professional . fellowships, worth 
$20,000 a year, awarded to senior 
researchers and faculty members. 
•All;' fellowships Would be, teuqbfa 
at home or abroad. ■ ’• ’• • 

• Advanced research. A few 
Federal Councils on International 
Research and Training should be 
set up with new funds of $20iu 
a year to finance research projects 
In International studies and foreign 
policy. 

• International educational 
exchanges should be expanded at 
all levels. The United States inter- 
national exchanges should be 
expanded at all levels. The United 
States International communications 
agency, which Js primarily respon- 
sible tor them, should hove its bud- 
get for exchanges increased from 
$42m to $60m Immediately and to 
iioom by 1985. . . ■. 



President Carter : wide-ranging 

package ! 

BRITAIN and the United States 
stand at the bottom of the inter- 
national league table of industrial 

E u'oductivity. They had much the 
owest rates of improvement during 
the 1970s (over the first three- 
quarters of tills year. American pro- 
ductivity has actually fallen at an 
annual rate of 2.5 per cent), and a 
widely perceived — though by nature 
unq u a ntifiable— decline In the rate 
of industrial innovation is closely 
related to the poor performance 
of both countries. 

President Carter decided to tackle 
the problem early last' year by 
launching a. huge r< domestic policy 
review" to come up with new ideas. 
The exercise took place on a scale 
that only the American Government 
can achieve. Twenty-eight federal 
agencies and ' 250 Government 
officials were Involved:' they con- 


sulted huudreds of people from 
business, unions, universities and : 
public Interest groups, and set up 
scores of committees. \ 

The process reached its climax 
tills month when President Career 
announced a wide-ranging package 
of policy Initiatives to encourage 
innovation. Unfortunately they were 
rather an anticlimax after all the 
manpower devoted to the review.: 
The measures seem sensible, but 
none fa really imaginative or inno- 
vative, 

There is no mention of Univer- 
sities as educational or training in- 
stitutions, turning out the scientific 
and technical manpower to support 
Innovation. On tne other hand, 
several of the proposals involve uni- 
versities as research institutions. For 
example i 

•Funding for joint university- 
industry research projects 'wul 
be Increased substantially. The 
first step will be to add $20 million 
a year to the small programme 
which the National Science Founda- 
tion started last year to support pro- 

S cts proposed by joint university- 
duSiry research teams. The NSF 
will work with other government 


Third edition, published November 
1979 

HYMAN’S COMPARATIVE 
• VERTEBRATE ANATOMY 
edited by MarvaleeH Wake* : > j 

^Conti'lbutors : Herbert ifc Barghusen, University of Illinois 


Salford j ; . R Cjlenh ; r Nor^(mtt, I University of Michigan ; ' ' and 
Dennis R .Faiilspnj ,: University, of Washington j Leonard .1 •Pr 
Radinskj^ ppiyei^ty d^CiucAgQ ^pavid B Wake, Uriivprsity - 
of California ; JMafValee H WfevtaiiUitivaisity of California : . . 2®“ 
George Zug,' Nflitfon^I .Museum of ^Naturel History. ; 

The earlier editions of the late Libbie Hyman’s bpok Wbre‘ edve 


morphology have prepared this completely rewritten edition,. 
incorpoi'QUng new research and concepts in functional . 

and evolution. A great strength of “Hyman”, 

■ its ■ i u f q rp or^ tl on of extensive dissection instructions with 

the book^is continLied. ;^;- 

; ;; r f 243 -illustrations, £13.20 • ■’ 


university of Chicago press 

rt46)^ekipghanu Palarp. Road London SW1W 9SD 


Rational Aeronautics, and bpace 
Administration, arid, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, to help 

g iean set up similar unlvdrsity- 
idustry cooperative programmes. 
Total expenditure on this, pro- 
gramme fa expected to' reach. '$150 
million a year, 

• The Government is to sot up 
« generic technology- centres- 11 • at 
universities. They will develop and. 
triansfer.'tfie technologies that under- 
lie several Industrial Sectors : for 
example, robotics • (automated 
assembly), tribology (the.solehce pf 
lubricants) and corrosion . control 
arid prevention. . X ■ 

• President Garter ■ proposed several 
steps to strengthen and clear tq? the 
United Stages’ -chaotic patent, sys- • 
teto. Qpe Important- effect will be 
ffr »I low i universities' to patent In- 
ventions by faculty members doing 
government-financed, .research ■ fat 
present some federal agencies Insist. 
Op keeping . the ownership of such 
patents, so universities- cannot ex- 
ploit them commercially). A Rill to 
this effect has already been intro- 
duced in Congress , 

Clive Cookson, 

North America Editor, 

The Times Higher Education 
Supplement, 

National Press Building, 

Room 641, 

, Washington DC 20045, 

Telephone : (202) 638 6765. - 


Autumn Books 


ISBN Prefix 0 7100 



The Veil 
and 

the Mask 

Essays on Culture 
• end Ideology 

J.G. MERQUIOR 

Foreword by Ernest Gellner , 

Taking thp subjects of culture and Ideology as the axis of the 
sociology of culture,- Professor Merquior discusses tho 
relevant methodological Issues In this crucial area of social 
science, focusing on problems such as tho relationship 
between sociology and psychology. 0 188 6 E 6.95 

Words and Things 

An Examination of, and an Attack on, Linguistic Philosophy 

ERNEST GELLNER 

With a Foreword by Bertrand Russett 

This book originally appeared in- 1959, It was the -first 

determined attempt to state the premises and operational 

rules of linguistic philosophy explicitly and lo examine them 

critically. It created a scandal, causing prolonged 

correspondence in Tbe Times and becoming the subject of a 

first leader. The book has now been revised, end the author 

has added anew introduction: The Saltmines of Salzburg'. 

• 0260 2 (do th) £7.95 02858 {paper) €AEQ 

Sartre 

PETER CAWS 

This lucid examination or the philosophy of Jean-Paul Sartrp 
Is tfie first to consider his enormous output as en essentially 
completed whole, looking at the whole' canon of work from 
the early academic works to the monumental three volume 
study of Flaubert, Including Being and Nothingness and 
Critique of Dialectical Reason. 

Arguments of tbe Philosophers 03145 £8.95 

The Mental as Physical 

EDGAR WILSON 

The central theme of l his impressively orgtred study Is that the 
mental and physical ore identical. Drawing heavily. on recent 
scientific research into the mlnd-bralii relationship. Dr, Wilson 
argues that human mentality, rationality and purposefulness 
era phenomena which come within the compass of 
scientifically based explanation, international Library of 
Philosophy end Scion Wife Method 0316 1 £ 1 4.96 

Language as Ideology 

GUNTHER KRESS and ROBERT HODGE 
This book Is an attempt to relate forma of thought lo the 
existence of the producers of those thoughts, linguistics thus 
being seen ea providing a theoretical and methodological 
framework for the analysis of materials studied by all 
concefnedwlthcuKureandlhought. 0215 7 Ee. 75 

Language and Control 

ROGER FOWLER, |30B HODGE, , 

GUNTHER KRESS and TONYTREW 

|n this exploration of the way language functions in.aoolal atid 
political practice, the authors focus ort the repressive and 
falsifying aide 6f linguistic practice] They afso Introduce fioma 
basic toole for #do:lt-yoyr8elfanaly8|8 of language, ' . •' 1 

- • J028SS £6.9,5 

Reflection, Time and the Novel 

Toward a Communicative Theory QiUterehtfO 

ANGEL MEDINA 

Angel Medina presents a philosophy of narrative which 
establishes a biographical ground of human reflection, 

comipuhlcptlon »Qd psychological development/ eh8ywirlrta 
-■•• • • the 'heed for an eeethatTo'and ohtoldgloal 'rtapptblsirbf tha • 
framework of literary expression, and the novel In particular- 
International Library Ot Phenomenology atid Motel Safenco6 : 
-• r Q2794XI&5 


Multi-dimensional Sociology 

ADAM PODGORECKI and MARIA LOS 

The authors here propose a basis for a multl-dlmftnBionaJ 
c sociology ' drawing .ph< the .wide variety of theoretical 

E . ‘ . approaches which currently exist Jn th6 social .sciences. 
: International Library of Sociology - . 0?963E\Q. BO 


WesternSociologistsonlndianSociety . 

V Merx, Spencer, Weber, Durkhelm, Pareto 

G.R. madan 

By focusing on a neglected eapecfof the writings of five great 
flgu res In sociology/ this book gives a pew Insight Into their 
work, and at -the earns time highlights many hitherto 
.. . : unrecognised- fqcetp of: India's complex social structure, 
' bterhatiohal Library of Sociology B7329 £9.95 

Rout|edge& Regain Paul ■ — . l— — mJiL. 

39 Store Street, London WC1 ■ MM bSk mm 
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Overseas News.- 


Italy acts to curb 
‘ campus tourists ’ 


HOME 
F. (locution 


from UU Scliiiiui7.ee 

Italy's 72-year-old . r . 

1 Minister, Salvatore Valet utt I, has 
stirred. upon old hornets , nest l»v 
, lire paring reforms to curtail liberal 
udmisaiun to universities and tree 
choice of- faculties. 

Bui this time the hnrnots did not 
1 •.tin;:. The 44 rectors or dip 
1 country's state-run ■'open." unl- 
versilics ajireed almost unanimously 
hi their ut-iL’inhly in Palermo tn back 
I lit* reiiitrudiiction of iiwncru* 
riwwus (limited, entry) and entry 
. ekumimuioiis. 

Tlia measures ore designed to 
curb chronic campus congest ion, 
Hppcdse the cry that standards havn 
(Huiiiiiii'toil ami stop a indents from 
simply becoming " campus 
piuriats , , 

The minister, acutely aware that 
bit predecessors failed to push 
tin on till i'mltomenr similar nien- 
Miit-s, initially hns singled .nut for 
tin uier uj cfoiu'iw those faculties 
fitmnus Fur their overcrowding- -liko 
mi’du'iiic. 

Smile ructrns did nut even wait 
for >tuy legislation to ri-acli Par ha- 
i m ' ii t . ill i! v shut ilicir gates at uitcv. 

The first victim s, lint unespcc- 
tt-dly, were fuietgn students. At 
I'cmithi University hundreds were 
muled away when they tried to 
euro! fur liiiiguaga end Iniliun cul- 
ture courses. Some could not even 
sit foe the miry can mutations intro- 
duced last year for foreign stud unis. 

Hologna followed suit- “ Even 
last year, despite the ministry pro- 
test, we refused to accept foreign 
enrolments", said chemistry dean 
Alberto Breccia. 

Bologna's pharmacy facility hns 
.141) students — half of them 
foreigner*. Professor Breccia says 
thousands uf Creeks, Lebanese »uiil 
Iranian students have invaded 
' engineering and architecture facul- 
ties at Bologna and Florence, fn 
Rome 4.000 of the 20.000 medical 
students are foreigner a, most of 
them from Tilled world countries. 


*' Unless we 


have nmneriK 
Gianfrunco Fegtz, 


chtttfiis", suys Gianfrunco reatz, 
professor of surgery ac Rome Uni- 
versity: "Wo will continue to nave 
enrolments of Italians without any 
vncutional merit and foreigners who 
were refused by their own universi- 
ties"- . , 

With 150,000 medical students in 
Italy (the country's mass univer- 
sities churn mu more doctors than 
any other European country) the 
lock of staff and hick of supervision, 
it was no surprise when Bologna's' 
me d icul faculty issued a statement 
which bluntly said : "Italian 

medical faculties induy produce 
doctors which are for the must part 
unskilled to practice." 

Spurred on by the promise nr 
Inrruiive incomes and an enviable 
social siatus, young Italians .'for 
yearn have swamped medical facul- 
ties. In Sicily alone this year there 
ure qinra medicul students than 
dnctiti w. 

“ Many obtain their degrees with- 
out ever having dissect cd u corpse— 
rliuy ibm'i know ihc difference 
between an artery and n vein 
becuusu they have simply never 
seen either , grumbled one Komu 
professor. 

The cluntoui' for iturncrim 
cirri id us fill In wed a year of accusa- 
tions that open universities have 
dramatically lowered the st Hilda rd 
of Italian education. 

In August Professor Brunn 7.evl, 
the e/iiiiiejiru gris nf Italian 
architecture, resigned his chair at 
Rome University saying : “ Better 
a small pension than u big class- 
room full nf donkeys. " 

lie later claimed there was: "A 
tacit agreement between students 
and professors : the former do not 
attend classes, the latter don't teach 
— hut in the cud everyone pusses 
the exuniinui ions and receives a 
degree." 

Italy now has 17.3 students per 
1,000 Inhabitant*, compared Id 
Britain's 9.3 
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NEW CALIFORNIA PAPERBACKS 


EDUCATION BY CHOICE : The Case for Family Control ' 
'JfihnE. Cdons ahd Stephen D. Sugar mutt £275 r ' 

ETHNIC ANDTOURIST ARTS : Cultural Expressions 
from the Fourth 'World ... 

Edited bp Nelson If. H. Grobur/t ' e f." 1 •’•■X6.50, . 

AFRICAN ART IN MOTION : Icon and Act in the Collection of 
Katherjne Cerytmr White 

Farris Ihotnpson fj 0.50 V.. 1 


TnE OtJcUiyr SCIENCES IN THE RENAISSANCE : A study 
fin Intellectual Patterns 
ll'di'nc .fc/unnaJtcr ' 


i ' 


THE ENLIGHTENMENT TRADITION, 

i'Rvheri Author ■ 


tvs. 

i"i "'ii. 
■ . I 

£175 V 


One might think that young South 
Africans soldiering in 'Namibia 
(above) were doing so at the cost 
of their education. But n study in' 
Johannesburg lias shpwn that atu* . 
dents who have completed their two- 
year stint in Ihc defence force fare 
better In their first year nt univer- 
sity than those who have been 
granted deferment, writes Martin 
Feuweln. 

Professor P. A. X Marais, head 
of tbc Bureau for Higher Education 
at the Rand • Afrikaans University, 
said 77 students bad enrolled at the 
university this year after two years’ 
military service. In the economics 
faculty their examination pass rate 
was 92 per cont and in the arts and 
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sciences faculty it was 79 per cent 
— ^considerably higher" than the 
pass rates for the other students. 

*‘Tlte average pass rate by stu- 
dents who come to university 
directly from school has been about 
65 per cent", Prof Marais said. 

He attributes the cx-scrviccmcns’ 
high pass rate to the discipline and 
motivation inspired by army ser- 
vice and the fact that they are two 
years older than school-leavers. 

But Mr Ralph IVortley, bead of 
the counselling and careers unit at 
the University of the Witwatersrond, 
reached different findings in a 1976 
study . of ex-servicemen who com- 
pleted a year in the army, before 
the national service ncriod was 
doubled: He found only marginal 
differences between them and 
school-leavers. 


Wanted: 540 
academics 
down under 

from Lindsay Wright 

WELLINGTON 
New Zealand's universities wercSiO 
academics short Inst year according 
to the University Giants Committee 
The committee intends to ensure 
that there is some Improvement in 
the staff-student ratio next year. 

It has told Parliament . tliet ore 
of the major matters to be res- 
elder ed in formulating grants far 
the coming quinquennium is the 
number of academic staff required. 

*‘ Present grants were calculated 
on a series of ratio of staff to eoj. 
mated numbers of equivalent full 
time students which were intended 
to provide the universities with m 
overall staff-student ratio i[ 
1:10.18 by 1979. This ratio vnt 
not generqus by comparison will 
those in the university systems d \ 
most other countries with whld 
ours are usually compared, but ii 
took account of the large first-yeu 
dosses characteristic of many de- 
partments in the New Zealand [Di- 
versities. 

- "However, student numbed 
have exceeded those on which ih 
grants were calculated, *o that I) 
1978 the grants had under-providd 
for academic, staff numbers b 
210 .” 

The committee said that lncr» 
ing costs other than salaries id 
wages have resulted in the univr 
sides being unable to afford jb 
staff numbers originally provide 
for, let alone those needed for i 
extra students. Those ..«* 
amounted to a further 330, niakiq|„ 
a total shortfall of 540. 


Germany lifts study time limit rule 


but this was higher than the in- courses, as a result of this aj!»» 
Crease in .the number of first-year between conservative) stuff who * 
students over the same period . not only opposed to anv kw™ 
(164,000 to 172,000), and part of this ence from outside but also belle* 
is ascribed to the trend to take there Ms nothing fundamental? 
longer to obtain a first degree. In wrong with the traditional uiuiru 
.197/ Is took an. undergraduate an Lured course sysrom, and of propt 


by Giinther Klots 

The much disputed rules on this 
length of study for, individual 
coutses will soon be a matter of 
the past for West Germany's higher 
education institutions. 

The Bwtdesrat, the . ^ _ ^ 

chamber of the Federal Parlla- . university or colleae of education. J any intrusion by tlie bureaucr* 


is tootc an undergraduate an lured course sysrom, auu or prus« 
second avefoge 6.38 years to graduate at a slve students who protest agale 
Parlla- university or colleae of education. " any Intrusion by th* huraaucrtt 
The introduction of the • Regal- into their democratic 


* Ktudienzeit was opposed by students Tlie Minister 

,-. «9d ■ vtqU- of ail f political der-. tlon from SPD u- — 

“*V‘ ' , L" S 'S'V'P" ."".' ' ,w * "S ■ suasflbns.' TKeV Xdyf it .as -a' seffpus Governments have now recognu* 
v-^ .-Hyiy la® idea or a- normal .limitation' df their traditional free- .that, the Introduction of this w 
length of- study; It. Will blltninaie 'dom of learning and teaching. In created a lot of bad feeling 

In diraCt mftfllK nf pnfnrrlng anmal far-t- rka tonal innin./i nf »Vio ..nl.ua.1.1... tlidil ctinJI 


ment, bos just approved an amende 
ntent to Its 197b -higher education 
Act to ihut effect. : 

Although the change will hot do 
away with 

length of- i,. .miiii'uw '..UIUII l« teaming uiiu icatuui^. ju 

Ihq maui direct meads of enforcing actual; fact,, the legal -existence of 
h t-r-^the clauses - which state thdf if Regelstudienzelt has hardly made 
0 student doei not register foV his any difference. : Few Ministers of 
examinations within a certain '. Education have enforced it ; where 

C crlod of time, he will automatically they tried, for Bxample, In Baden, 
excluded from the university:- WUrtfanbeig, they failed.. And con- 
; Y° r rtan y yaar* German poll- trary to expectations few additional 
J .j nS i and . administrators con- places for first year students have 
jittered The Regelstudimizeit to be been gained as a result, 
the only means of compelling the For many students the shortage 
universities - to revise their, courses of money to finance their course 
and ^ curricula. This aspect of , uni- . or the limited _ duration of their 
versity reform has been largely grant has . be oil a niote '.compelling 
neglected gnd : IS almost certainly incentive to complete their uiidar- 
ott .® lhB causes of the over- graduate course as quickly as nos- 

crowding. ', . . • ,slWe ............ . 

.The. total, number ' of !v full-time The prescribed length of study 
students, grew -from 787,000. in the --- - ■ ■ • - • 

gutupin Of .19^4 to. 946.000 In 1978, 


IU L II VS II UC1I1U4.I UIIV rigvil.01 

Tlie Ministers of Higlier Edio 
as well as CDU If 


the universities rather than srig, 
lated reforms. They now feel, 
many others, tliat a 1 J 10 rough exf 
illation of. the contain and sirnctw 
of courses must come before w 
maximum length of u course. • 
Unfortunately this docs not iw* 
that a substantial course overt** 
wiH ev.er be uchiuvcd .in the 
German lilghor education sysi® 
Which is essemlnily hostile to 
vatlon and wllich is hampereq e 
dose - governmeut supervision. • 
The lethargy of rWo univars 1 ^ 

hgs often been criticized, not Hj» 

by German Industry which''' 
deplored . the inordinate length 


inay - even, - have- ■ impeded tile . *n«T« w ? talces a ^tudein V obnria 
thorough overhauling of existing first degree. 


Dutch resist 7-year degree pressure 

Wotp J dim Richardson. p r ;, contest of restructuring rtieir degree' coRo^es, ihany of which have f®jL 

'•rt.j A ’ '• aver&i 


lT j, ••• • men aw, .stuaenis, d 

resent system lt} 'v^iiCTi , tTte -.more favourable treatment -in. j 

^ .... ^ .. nndergr^duate takes more new budget. It is to receive 

la ttda education and sciance budget years to .coftiplete- his : million 'guilders more than u> *^ 

lib indication of i5h sSSfcfiH been defeh* ,p 9 pei* cem-incrphae, ' - J 

wnmetu pressure .on: • irom.suc* . .. Aldiough 1 

. U' . 1 . CSSSive eovermrlanta hupp rlip «aki- 


Ttid announcement of ’ the Niriier- 
lands education and iuianca 'huff***-. ':JP cn 
fori 1980 gives 

seoing qf government pressure 
the- tim vets itles to: reform their 
qtiafed- degree struct Ufo and 
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Cuts, swingeing cuts, are certainly on 
the way but there is confusion about 
their size and where they will fall . . . 




Front the , moment ..the . General 
Election swept Mrs Thatcher to 
power last May, there was only one 
aspect of the new Tory admimstra-. 
uon's policy which lugheiv. eduen- 
tlon could be certain about 1 there 
would be cuts, and lots of them. . 

in its very first sentence the ex- 
penditure White Paper published 
two weeks ago makes it plalu that 
•■cuts in public spending ore central 
to the Government’s economic 
strategy and not just regrettable 
consequences of It, "Public exs- 

82L i l S re is at 1 tl, ° heart of 
nntain s present economic difficul- 
* e <T’u ^*5, White Paper maintains. 

«hi e u Government believes that 
only by bringing public borrowing 
under controf can It slaw down the 
•SC 1 1*8 l .h e money supply and 
inflation. Higher education 

10 P Ifl y lM P art in the 

.. grand design. 

1 s ®i V ^ 1 months after the eled- 
tion^ W id despite b detailed budget 
nl J«V a «nd the utiveiling of an ex« 
SBS?» yhite Paper tor 1980-81, 
* 5 ® Woot size of higher education’s 

cnSn«M l S? c ^* ts ” impossible to 
compute, ■ /r° the certain knowledge - . 

SSji wl *’ Br * ihe way have baafi 
•JSJ’J Vhcgrtaliity . and confusion 

wifi fall - ^ Z8 , * n * .‘hey 

BJl.® W Oversea* students in British 
' has made it 

th^d.r ^5- , for 1 * e I G«t.' time since 
; ' till 5Gn intakes will actu- 

'And jil f^odeyear to .the next. 
^ ve JjuiSi "f^PPBd : , the Labour 
4 " -wane -ft? . i^hpulwHy- prepared 
over to preside 

■j- r . colleges/”^* Md- polytechnics and 

■■■■ ,reSS, -**?■ other 





* V ;; ; 



that pay . rises and inflation make it 
more expensive every year to pro- 
vide the same amount of education. 

An example of the effects of 
" funny money ** calculations is that 
Idle .universities do not yet know 
how much actual money they are 
able to spend id the current year, 
let alone next Before the General 
Election Mrs Williams,: then Secre- 
tary of State, fixed their recurrent 

S cant for the year at £714m, but 
tere was never any real prospect 
of keeping within flint t-arcer. 

That is because Mrs WUHnms’s 
£714m was based on two assump- 
tions for tills yeftr which' have 
already proved wildly optimistic : 
that inflation would be In the order 
6f 8 or 9 per cent and pay increases 
— after taking ' the - university 
teachers’ anomaly payment into 
accouut— -would 1 average 5 per-cent, 
By the time Sir -Geoffrey Howe 
had prepared his budget id June 
inflation was already running, at 
over. 17 per cent, and university 
(Sachers- were., looking for . A. 30 por 
cent increase to compensate for- tha : 
erosion of their salaries since tlie 
Leggett tribunal in 1974. 

So the big question for the uni- 
versities is. how much ettre. money, 
if any. the Government Is going to 
give, them in April to compensate 
for the real movements in. univer- 
sity salaries and costs during the 
year. And until they find . out, tlie 
pay talks between the Association 
of University Teachers and tlie vice* 
chancellors can make no real head- 

7 %. absurdity of the universities’ 
financial- predicament whs spelled 
out In,' unusually harsh tends last 
mofith by Sir Alec Merrison.* chair- 
man of the Committee or Vice* 
Chancellors and Principals. . 

He told the UGC : "University 
salaries for both academic and non- 
teaching staffs have ■ -yet to be 
doterinmed' aod' we have no- assur- 
•ance that 1 there-, will - 'be sufficient 
funds to meet »ny' increases. We 
hove' 1 !ih6‘. slgrilficant source of 
finance- other ( thati Exchequer 

funds, ; -and .Ju, thia situation it . Is 




Complied by Peter David, 
Ngalo Crequer, John O’Leary, 
David Jo|bbins, Robin McKle 
and Patricia Saptinelli 

slbiy with our staff.’’ 

In the public sector, too, poly- 
technic and college lecturers nave 
referred pay .claims to the Clegg 
commission. So far the. Govern- 
ment has evaded the question of 
how far It is prepared to top up 
the Rate Support Grant to duable 
local councijs to finance any pay 
awards Clegg recommends. 

Tho Government's reticence Is 
understandable. Officially there is 
no Incomes policy but the amount 
the Government pays its own em- 
ployees will help to set the "going 
rote ” In the next wage round. As 
soon as there is an announcement 
in real' (not funny) money terms 
about public Spending plans, it will 
be possible to deduce how much 
Inflation and how much Increase 
In pay the Government is ready 
to condone. 

This announcement, will come, 
today, when the Ideal * Authority 
Rate Support Grant settlement for 
1989-81, and the Increase order for 
this year, are revealed. Tlie size 
of’ thflL-RSG will make ■ It" -possible- 
for local education authorities, and. 
the polytechnics and colleges they 
maintain, to gauge the real Impact 
of the cuts. The settlement will 
also give universities a clue about 
the Government's overall thinking 
on pay and prices. 

For polytechnics and colleges the 
RSG will have two crucial figures 
in it. The size of the increase, 
order, for this year tylH determine 
how much of tne Clegg pay claim 
local education authorities will be 
able to afford. And the RSG for 
1980-81 will, , for the first 'lime, 
contain a figure - setting a limit : to 
the amount of public sector higher . 
education that can. be charged to 
the national Advanced . Further 
Education pool. 

Limiting- the APE pool In- advance 
is a Tory innovation-- In previous 
years the pool has been open-ended 
and retrospective. Polytechnics could 
j spend money in the confidant, know- 
ledge that .the cost would. WH, 
on the local education authority, 

: but on all .education-authorities, who 
v'awKribote to 'the ■■ pool;-' ; , 


Under the new system flip Depart- 
ment of Education and Science , will 
know by exactly how much the cob 
lectlve estimates of polytechnics and 
colleges ’for 1980-81 • exceed the 
amount of money available in the 
pool. Tlie difference will be shared 
out to each authority- and either cut 
from the polytechnics', budgets or 
paid for out of the maintaining 
authorities* own rates. It is a recipe 
for swingeing cuts. 

The RSG — and for the universi- 
ties the announcement next April 
of the amount of supplementation 
in their recurrent grants-— are ' tlie 
central pieces of the cuts jigsaw. 
But even while they ere missing, 
enough pieces are in place to build 
up a very stork picture for this 
year and next; . 

The first piece of the jigsaw 
came in the June budget, which 
cut more than £30 m from higher 
education spending this year 
directly, and an <u nq □ an tlf table 


come out of the education budget. 

In October die second piece fell 
Into place with e UGC letter to the 
universities confirming that there 
would be no increase lii university 
funding, in real terms, “for a num- 
ber of years”. The letter also re- 
"vealdd that die ; Goveiuiraent would 
no longer provide any money for 
Britain's overseas students, who 
account for 13 per cent of me uni- 
versities’ income. From next Veer 
foreign undergraduates would paye 
to pay the f ulT cort of ihelr courses. 

And two weeks ago another piece 
slotted liito place When the Govern- 
ment's expenditure White Paper 
mode it clear that expenditure on 
educatiofl- next year is 'likely to be 
£41 lm less, in constant prices, next 
year thaij in this. The universities' 
recurrent, grant for 1S80&1 bas not 
.yet been- announced,, but a out of 
612m in the present year was con- 
firmed. ■■ '■■■■ 

Higher education's reaqtioti to all 
three measures has bean > predict- 



di 


^ have generated- moat alarm. 
IhoUgh the Govotnciert argues 
that it wants to " stabilize ” spend- 
ing oji the universities, , the, .UGC 
letter jh -October left the vice-chah- 


.oftntinued on 


in 1979 


Godel, Escher and 
Bach: An Eternal 
Golden Braid 

bOUGLAS IIOFSTADTER 
'A brillkinl inlet clhcipliniuy c*| iloRillon 
of liuinnii lliouclit proc^scj. From 
llio ancient logical paiadox of LliQ 
Greeks to its modem mathematical 
reincarnation in . Gtkk-l’s thcoi om, 
the author weaves n breathtaking 
tapestry of ideas. 

"A vast book and n great pleasure.' 1 
FRANK KliR MOD t. . 

"A fascinating . . , ninrmously 
iiutrucl h-c book." ERN R> F 
NAGEL. . . 

"Ono of the. niotl extraordinary anil 
Instil int lug Ixioks 1 linVacv'-r read," 
RAYMOND M. SMUi.I.YAN. 

"Tltb ext raonlhioiy, cxhilaial ing hook 
, • . it leaves yon feel ing you havo hod 
a Unt- dius workout in die best mental 
gymnasium In town.." PETER 
\VIL5HER, The New Shilttiwui* 

800 jjp, £10.5(1, 

Beast and Man: . 
The Roots o£ Human 
Nature 

MARY MIDGI.F.Y 

An exciting cuniiiiy Into ‘human 

nnlurc’, 

.'"Slio has me! the biologist* on iheit* 
own gionnd. 1 ’ EDWARD O. WiL^ON, 
"Aveiy IniixMt ant book ... an urgently 
needed hndge between scienca and 
nlillosoplvy. IRIS MURDOCH. 
r, Dcnso mid discursive . , . lull of wh 
and sharpness. “J EREMT GHEREAR 
A'ewSWmfW.- 
360 pp. £6.90.' ' 

■ Victorian Fantasy 

STEPHEN FRICKETT 
A well liluslmtoil study of Victorian 
literary and artistic fantasy. "A solid 
book on somo rather extraordinary 
lii In air." ROBERT NYE, Die Guardian 
"Required reading Tor anyone who 

■ lifts avor derived ploasuro and 
nuzziemcnt from Lcnrand CarroHj” 
BtiNNY GREEN, Ti,o Sptclalor, 

710 pp. + lllus, £12.50. 

The Work ol Sartre: 
Volume 1, 

Search for Freedom 

ISTVANMESZAROS. 

A lYinstorfnl m r crvletv ot Swires varied 
and controversial Ufti work by a lcailing 
authority. 

;Tho ex col lent point about lids book 
is that iL brinp out ilia uulLy and 
scopd of SnrlTO's Writings, showing 

liow— ovonwhan hb assumptions nro 
dubious or his principles oonlradklOry 
— Sartro has iiroducad vigorous, 
porcopllVo aua substantial work ■ ■ * 
It Booms to ma probably bolter than 
' ubJOCI '" 

288 pp, £12.00, £4 , 95 (paperback). 

Communism In Spain 
In the Franco )Era: -.■ 
The Autobiography 
of Federico Sanchez 

' JORGR SEMPRUN 1 • 
AbG5t-se)Ier In Spain and winder of 
the. most prestigious Plnneut award, 
tills; book provides an engrossing 
. account .01 .'Spanish Communist 
clartdestinc activities InlhoDillCS uifl 

amtri^uti6d 'tb^ie'libloiy *of 
. FrqiidO Wit . . .It !s hn extraordinarily 
•i important book, R case study hi the 
breakup of fliacornmun 1st niDveinciii, 9 
PAUL PRESTON, ‘W*t Litem* 
Sitbplapwit ■■ 

1 3-lDpn.£l0m ■ ; 

' Coming next month. • 

fiAHVRSTOR jpR)SSS tm 
lOSHtf STREET, 
.BRIGHTON. SUSSEX. 
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Countdown \ 
to the cuts \ 

. • 1979-80 Hate Support Grant. I 
; • Education’s share at the 1 
reduction Is estimated at 
y v ‘ . about half, Tbc rimt&et also I 
nr tines the Deportment or 
Education .and Science s own 
budget, for' that year by 
• £55.5tn, £8m la lopped off the 
Unlver filly 1 recurrent grant, 
£7m off student awards, £3m 
, off medteal school capital 
grants and El.Sra which 
would have set up the new 
national body for public sec- 
tor higher education pro- 
posed by the Labour gov- 
ernment. The grants to the 
Open University and the 
voluntary colleges are cut 
by £500,000 each. Building 
programmes for polytech- 
nics and colleges are cut by 
£900,000 and for universities 
by £400,000. Another 
£600,000 comes off univer- 
sity spending on computers 
and equipment. Cuts In the 
year's science budget are 
E5m and E6m is saved by rais- 
ing oversells student fees. A 
pilot scheme of grants for 


doned, saving £10m. Ihc 
Social Science Research 
Council, with £1.5ni cut 
from Its £17.8m budget tells 
450 students expecting to 
fake higher degrees that 
their bursaries and student- 
ships hare been withdrawn. 

AUGUST: The University 

Grants Committee warns 
universities to cut their in* 
’lake of students next year 
by 6 per cent in anticipation 
of new cuts In spending in 
1980-81. Dr Edward Parkcs, 
chairman of the Universities 
Grams Committee, says it is 
. * inevitable " that the target 
of 308,000 university stu- 



‘There will definitely be a lowering of standards. 
Some people will have money but riot the quality’, 


■ n n(lllJ i 7 He does not countenance any sug- 

continucd Trom page gesrion that staff would have to 

cellors in no doubt that there will retire early, calling that “a gesture 



be fewer places in universities for 
new students in coming years. 

fTo keep overall numbers level, as 
the UGC recommends, the number 
of first-year entrants cannot exceed 
the number of university leavers. 
And since university recruitment 
has been on a rising tide, intakes 
must fail to avoid an overall in- 
crease in numbers. 

As if the prospect of falling 
intakes were not dramatic enough, 
the decision to discount overseas 
students from the calculation 
ol the recurrent grant provoked an 
angry and immediate response from 
the vice chancellors. 

Sir Alec Merrison hastily con- 
vened a press conference to describe 
the proposed changes as " cata- 
strophic ” for some universities. 
British institutions would price 
themselves out of the market for 
overseas students, ami the UGC bad 
seen to it that the income forfeited 
could not be recouped by recruiting 
more home students, he said. 

Meanwhile, the UGC has asked 
individual Universities to work out, 
by the end of the month. Hie alter na- 
tive Impacts of no growth, a 5 per 
cent cut and a 2 per cent rise In 
their recurrent grants for next year. 
But very few are ready to meet the 
deadline until the overall picture of 
Goveranicut spending plans becomes 
more cleor. 

They have been both stunned and 
confused by the Government’s 
action ; stunned by the nature, 
intensity and riming of the cuts, 
particularly In relation to overseas 
students, and confused because they 
still do not have hard figures or 
prospective student targets with 
which to work. 

As an example, university officials 
In the north west had to call a 
hurried conference to ue If they 
could agree what die UCG letter 
meant. 


of despair’*. 

“ But the other way is to say that 
we are quite competent in doing 
research and special investigations 
and wc may have to earn more in 
that way." 

As at most universities, the cal- 
culators are out at Manchester try- 
ing to work out wliat the proposed 
increases in fees for overseas stu- 
dents would cost. The problem is 
that nobody knowa whether the 


At Stirling there is grent concern 
about the 6 per cent cut in student 
numbers. The intake next year 
would have been up by G per cent, 
so the effective cut is 12 per cent. 

The new universities fee) they 
arc worse off than older established 
universities as they do not have 
endowments and other reserves, 
however small, on which to fall 
back. 

Surrey, which thiuks it could 
reasonably expect level funding for 
home students, still considers this 


that nobody know-s wnerner me t be bleak neWs b ecfl „ se 0 f t he 
same proportion of overseas stu- fitea <j y demand for places and the 
dents will come back if the fees go e f[ ectfi 0 £ t h e bulge in the birth 
up as proposed. rate 

Aft? JSS 2°0& d of *; s.ujh.mpton fl nd Rooding 
whom are in financial difficulties, there has been a freeze °“ 
ltave joined die action. The univer- J uen l®> * only to gwe a temporary 
aity, which has made clear its objec- freedom of action. 

« ... . ....... n_ T\ I J UnHnivMH 1 K.S_riiailll.l. 


tion to the Government proposals, 
have given overseas students an ex- 
tended deadline Cor payment. The 
registrar's department has taken up 
cases of individual haidship. 

At the Manchester Institute of 
Science and Technology, where 32 
per cent of students are from 
abroad, there is sadness, but also 


Dr David Harrison, Vice-Chancel- 
lor at Keele, has said the CVCP 
will want to look very hard at the 
suggestion that universities might 
be able to chorgo differential fees 
for Overseas students. 

A spokesman at Hull said that 
the UGC projections were so severe 
that they did not provide any sen- 


scnich, to train people for the pro- 
fessions, to assist industry, com- 
merce and the public services and 
to make a contribution to the arts, 
media and society. 

Tha AUT maintains that there is 
no doubt that a financial 'profit' 
is made on the country's invest- 
ments in tile British university 
system. A total contribution would, 
at a conservative estimate, be 
around £500 million. 

Aftor the sterling lead taken by 
Sir Alec Merrison. chairman of the 
CVCP, the committee has followed 
the move by informing the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign and Com- 
monwealth Affairs of tnc full bene- 
fits which accrue through overseas 
students. 

Of course the picture is not all 
gloom. A day after the warning that 
some universities were near to 
bankruptcy, Bath got permission to 
go ahead with' a new building cost- 
ing £im. 


confidence that reasoned argument slble bails on which to reallocate or 
will prevail and the proposals ^deploy. 


will be modified. 

Nevertheless staff in some dep- 


Benefits of 
science are 
delayed 


"We face a siege economy and 


ncvvi iiiuicaoi anuiL hi avaaic? uvjij- : . . v - ■ 

or tin cuts have said that their over- a. continuation of contingency plan- 
seas numbers could drop by as much njHfc We have paiticulai fears ovet 
as 50 per cent, creating a financial inadequacy of the base line Mind 
hole which only Government funds catastrophic effects of proposed 
coirid fill. fw Inc*" 8888 over overseas student 

-Professor Ralf Dahrendorf, Direc- numbers." 
lor of the London School of Econo- At Oxford, where the implications 
mics, said the proposed overseas of the UGC letter are still being 
student fees would create massive studied, it is likely that there will 
problems. be a recurrent deficit of Elm for 

The suggested minimum of £2,000 1979/80. Senior tutors and others 
was already on the upper limit and are being consulted about tnc impli- 


would seriously affect the numbers cations of Government policy. 


of African scholars attracted to the 
school. He estimated that the L&E 


A spokesman said the university 
a-ongty deplored the proposed 


renooi. ne emmnea inn ray uyu strongly deplored tlie proposed 
would lose between 10 and 15 per changes in overseas student financ- 
in' of ta income in the first term. j„ g . *We are an international unl- 
He said the general theme of the varsity of great intellectual stimulus 


denis In’ 1981-82 will be UlHYersitieS 

, . Dr Boy-ion says faCIJlg a Siege 

•seme subjects should shrink ° ° 

to allow others to expand : CCOTIOHIY 
"The way to economic sue- ^ 

cess for Britain is not to go ”f ' 
on having an endless supply 
of people going up — in the 
.. most expensive university 
system in the world— to 
-read . whatever course they 
. want In whatever university 
they wont.* : , 

KCIOBEk:.. Vice-chancellors 
' ■Wntbn 'a letter received 
i m^ ihi’ UGCAfflhjlrig that 
<«*re -W unikejy lo be any 
^•IBfowth In real terms; In uni- 


The uncertainty about the future- 
has caused the University of East 
AngUa to suspend its 1979-80 rati- J? 
mates. The decision was made after j * 
the announcement of £8nt tinlver* an J _ 
sky spending cuts made in the June " 
budget, and has been confirmed as fan 

worse has followed. to S 

The. Schools Have been told that A i 
when considering student numbers', said I 
for next year, they must assume no Qham 


Government’s policies, on overseas 
Students, immigration laws, cuts in 
the B-BC or its attitude to die Euro- 
pean Community, indicated paro- 
chialism and a withdrawal from the 
world. 

" Our students say the present fee 
is already beyond their means. We 
wilt have to look carefully at all. 
applications. I say this with tears in 
my eyes j there will definitely be a 
lowering of standards, We wifi have 
to accept some people who have the 
money but not the quality." 


and vkour. We attract scholars 
front all over the world. Tiiore is 
universal! disapproval and apprehen- 
sion about the proposals." 

The fear at Loughborough is that 
unless there is supplementation- for 
this financial year, it may have to 
go into the red for the first time. 


In a recent speech to the Royal 
Institute of Chemistry, Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher pledged her 
support for Britain’s basic research 
effort *' I am wholly committed to 
British science by inclination and 
instinct, by having had just a little 
experience of both its basic re- 
search and Its application, and by 
observing its tremendous benefits 
for our people", she said. 

But Mrs Thatcher’s Cabinet is now 
preparing to cut £8m from the 
£320m originally earmarked for next 
year's science budget. 

And even with a cut of only 
2.5 per cent, there can be no doubt 
about the serious problem facing 
Britain’s researchers— despite the 
claim by Sir Geoffrey Allen, chair- 
man of the Science Research 
Council, that the projected reduc- 
tion was not a disaster. 

• The real problem, - he warned, 
would come in future years, and 
he urged that the guidelines for 
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yeyeS j there will definitely be a WS6ML2 n mlnor bur,dln * works 
werin* of standards, We wifi have by £200,000. 
accept some people who have the Dr Clifford Butler, Vice-Chancel- 
oney but not the quality." lor, estimates that if'the full econo- 

In a unique display of. university iqic cost of overseas students were 


ie university has already cut its -4981-1983 he made known as soon 


and student opposition to the edu- 
cation cut-backs and rite proposals 


to be charged, then the ' university 
could only maintain their numbers 


On overseas fees, Lancaster agreed to half Its present level. 


to hold, a joint teach-in. 


. A spokesman .for thi university 
!■ Mjd that the flt-lrt of the Senate in Overseas fSa safd ■ " 

. ..Chamber had the fid co-ooeratlon °^ ae S?_ t.if 1 " °l s l 


tfcjslly grants u for a riunj-. ; concern to tlie uaivers!- 

. 5 ter. q|; years V Universities UGC wan * ln 8 future 

:■ ■:* krill { h«e -to reduce theio “ikMWops may pot include nipple- 

to keep Eg®!*? 10 ful1 for w md ? rl «. 

’* teie^a^^fl^oimcK* Hiat UEA the university iled bo 

nrrrcmia" ' hoJd back negotiations with a 

students, whose small group of maintenance staff 
: : fees account for 13 per cent simply because of the financial uq- 
« tmirersltietf income, will ceftetaty. in the event, industrial 


SSWaSilM?. ~ :SfB«WSt SUMS- 


ties is the UGC wanting tiiat fdtui-a Ing a united front against the cuts, 
'nikutiona may. not include supple- Professor Reynolds has said that 
mentation ib full for pay end price ' between- 3972 and 1978 the cost per 


in fufurfc havt to pay the 
.lull. economic, coqt of thelr : 
. cotirscs. Sir Alec Merrison, 
cnamnati of, the Committee 
;• Of Vice-ChanCdllorg arid 
Prfudp4U, describes both 
' decisions ;• as *• pbtehrtftlly 
disastrotu.r. 
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action, the eliding of the dationel much that efficient teaching 
engldaering strike -and the fact .that. and research was threatened. The 
the settlement: date is December \ r - .cuts, imposed since June would 


student at Lancaster bad declined 
by 13 per cent in real terms. 

At Glasgow, the University 
Court ..said that over ..the past 
four years the university’s income 
per student had dwindled so 
much that efficient teaching 
and research was threatened. The 


moral authority which has so long 
earned respect for Britain among 
the. community of nations. It 
removes, opportunities for post- 
graduate work from poorer students 
of the Third World. 


as possible so that the SRC cauls 
plan adequately for the future. 
Flans for expanding industrial 
postgraduate schemes, for in* 
stance, were being , hampered 
because of cash uncertainties. - 

Professor Allen urged a return 
to level ' budgeting for scientific 
research after 1980-81. ” UnjesJ 
this happens, it will not be possible 
for Britain to invest properly in 
technology and trained manpower 
to take -advantage of the economic 
stability which tlie Conservatives' 
cuts. are expected to Induce in tbs 
next five to 10 years”. 

For che moment, tho SRC can 
cope wkh-tbe cuts by limiting plan* 
for major facilities at its own ipsti- 


standards! must be at 


This at a 


for -the. Nuclear- StructuW 


made it impossible.' 
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redtice.hy' 11 tier cent those 
resources on which, universities 
had previously been encouraged 
1982 11 • • * r de v 8 lopment up to 

I' ^he , current’ proposals might 


good candidates is higher than ever .< Neutron - SpiUati&n - [Source 
and the university; has just admitted. Rutherford*?. 19,82 -to ...1983 tf 
more first year undergraduates than' 1 1984. •*’..: V ■- *' • <•. V . 
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BRIEFING 


continued front page 8 

on furniture, however, while the 
recent increase in VAT from 8 per 
cent to 15 per cent represents a 
further erosion of about £3m, To 
compensate, the UGC is urging tlie 
Treasury for a special VAT supple- 
ment to be included in lbs budget 
inflation readjustment at the end 
of this financial year. 

The serious limitation to UGC's 
ability to properly equip university 
laboratories can be gauged from 
the SRC’s recent E7.5m equipment 
allocation to researchers. 

The SRC — wisely assuming that 
such funds were by no means 
guaranteed for further years — 
spent the sunt entirely on equip- 
ment. And when it invited applica- 
tions for the grants, it received 
proposals from researchers that 
would have totalled £35m, half of 
which were graded first class by 
Hie . council — a measure of die 
desperate lack of proper funding. 

The SRC and the UGC are by no 
means the only bodies facing prob- 
lems in attempting to organize re- 
search on restricted budgets. Tlie 
Medical Research Council, already 
faced wirit a 5 per cent reduction 
in June plus the VAT increase and 
high staff costs at its many institu- 
tions, has warned that it will have 
to reduce the scale of existing re- 
search programmes aud cut uack 
support for new work. 

And bodies such as the Agricul- 
tural Research Council, which re- 
ceive much of their funding from 
other Government departments on 
- a customer-contractor basis, are 
facing further problems because 
government departments such as 
the Ministry of Agriculture could 
receive even greater cuts than the 
2.5 per cent to be imposed on the 
research councils. If this happens, 
the Advisory Board for tlie Re- 
search Councils will no doubt be 
asked to give them a more favour- 
able distribution of tlie scleuce 
budget cuts— a move that will be 
opposed by councils such as tlie 
SRC which receive no funding from 
outer Government departments. 


‘It is no goad tinkering with a system to meet short-tc 


A feeling of 
relief at 
polytechnics 


In contrast to the universities, tho 
polytechnics have emerged from 
rouud one of the Govern mem's 
assault ou public spending with u 
feeling of relief. 

For the current financial yeur few 
nre facing cuts as high as 3.5 per 
cent, with most hovering around 
1 per cent. Polytechnics like 
Teesslde and Birmingham, with a 
traditional resource problem, have 
suffered only token cuts. 

There Is a feeling that — at least 
so far — the polytechnics nre being 
spared because of their continuing 
success In matching their teaching 
to the needs of industry. Wliat the 
rate support grant and the "pool- 
capping” exercise hold in store ito- 
one is sure. 

One reason why the cuts in this 
year's Budget may be less severe 
than many dreaded is that most 


polytechnics spend the greatest 
proportion of their budget on stHff 
and other fixed outgoings. 


Travel, teaching aids, library ser- 
vices and other areas are having to 
bear the brunt of this year’s savings, 
although elsewhere the delaying of 
new staff appointments and similar 
ploys are proving sufficient. 

For tiie future, most polytechnics 
have been told that they will have 
to carry their share of cuts. But 
until tne rate support grant Is 
announced, all they can do is draw 
up contingency plans. 

At Lanchester, Coventry Coun- 
cil called for a 4 per cent reduc- 
tion in 1980-81, and a further 
2 per cent in each of the next two 
years. When the polytechnic studied 
tho implications, It became apparent 
that development plan targets 
would need to be lowered, and U is 
now probable that the city council 
will accept a lower level of cut. 

The extra cash innde available to 
Teesslde Polytechnic ta help it meat 
the' demand for "substantial 
improvements " mmle by rite Council 
for National Academic Awards has 


been saved from the cuts. Cleveland 
County Council had set aside £lm 
over two years — of which £750,000 
is to be spent this year. The 
polytechnic's budget for the current 
financial year has been trimmed by 
n mere £6,500. 

At Wolverhampton, the decision 
of the council to defy the 
Government over spending cuts this 
year has put the polytechnic in an 
enviable position, although It is 
being suggested that 1980-81 will 
be a year of no growth. 

At least two London polytech- 
nics, students have been turned 
nway as a direct result of tlie cuts. 
At Middlesex au enforced freeze on 
staff recruitment was - to blame, 
while at Central London elimi na- 
tion or restriction of funding from 
TOPS and the SSRC has led to two 
diploma courses not running 
bocause student numbers failed to 
roach ILEA minima. 

Many directors accept the argu- 
ment for some rationalization in 
the polytechnic sector. But they 
are angered by the suggestion by 
Lord Flowers. Rector of Imperial 
College, that there are far too many 
polytechnics. They point ta the 
work done by the polytechnics in 
matching their teaching to the 
needs of Industry in an increasingly 
technological society. 

Mr David Bethel, chairman of the 
Committee of Directors of Poly- 
technics, put ilt a plea for a 
strategy from the Government. "It 
is no good tinkering with a system 
in part to meet short-term policy 
aims. You really need to have a 
policy planned.” 


Britain is hit 
by overseas 
fees policy 


Undoubtedly the most controversial 
of the Government's detailed plans 
for savings in hlghor education lias 
been its decision to charge full eco- 
nomic fees to overseas students 
from next yenr. 

Neither the unpopularity of pre- 
vious regulations nor the predict- 


ability of the latest measure httve 
dqne much to quell the barrage of 
criticism. Seldom has such 
unanimity beon achieved between 
students, academics, administrators, 
voluntary bodies and professions i 
associations. 

With only the details of Imple- 
mentation to be finalized, the bald 
facts spelled out in the White 
Paper are that universities, colleges 
and polytechnics will be compelled 
for the first time to set fees which 
meet the full cost of oversens stu- 
dents’ courses. In the maintained 
and voluntary institutions tills will 
amount to £3,300 for advanced 
courses based on laboratories and 
workshops (£1,890 for those in non- 
advanced further education), and 
£2.400 for advanced classroom- 
based courses (£1,380 non* 
advanced). 

In the universities, minimum 
charges have been set at £2,000 per 
year for arts courses, £3,000 for 
science and £5,000 for the clinical 
year of courses iu medicine, dentis- 
try and vetinary science. 

The proposed now levels come in 
the wake of tbls year’s Increase, 
originally set for 9 per cent and 
later brought up to 33 per cent as 
a result of tlie June Budget. These, 
combined with che much-criticized 
quota system, threatened to spark a 
revolt among rite universities, 
almost half of which wore set to 
defy Labour's quotas for the num- 
ber of foreign students they could 
admit. - 

Now, however, quotas are a thing 
of the past. But with them it ns gone 
the option of taking an Independent 
stand on fee levels. The simple 
expedient of reducing universities' 
grants nationally by 13 per cent — 
the proportion of overseas students 
— and redistributing the cuts accord- 
ing* to the foreign totals In each 
institution has seen to it that none 
is likely to step far out of line. 

Even those, like Bradford Uni- 
versity. which have , previously re- 
fused to differentiate between cate- 
gories of students are now reluc- 
tantly changing policy. 

Arguments have been advanced 
that the £10Qm subsidy quoted by 
successive governments as the cost 
of overseas students to the tax- 
payer is grossly inflated. Thu 


United Kingdom 
seas Students has 

this particular balnnc . 
show a net gain to . 

because of improvements.^. - *35“' 
seas trade which could be ntWinf t Tj 
to the education of forcjgh.^^?- 
sonnel in Britain, tile immefflgfc 
benefit of foreign exchange - 

ing students from abroad, and ta* 
valua of their unpaid research. \ 
Now organizations ate queuing 
up to register their protests, with 
those who arc considered too mod- 
erate in their statements (notably 
the Committee of Directors ■ of 
Polytechnics) being castigated in 

E ublic, Students, meanwhile, have 
egun their most militant aud wide- 
spread campaign for several years, 
staging waves of occupations and 
demonstrations in opposition to the 
new fees and education cuts gen- 
erally. 

Ministers argue bit at British fees 
will still be competitive with those 
elsewhere, and that previous in- 
creases have had little effect on 
.the numbers of students coming 
from abroad. However, since ail 
blit the most exclusive American 
universities are setting jower a f ees 
than those envisaged^ In Britain 
and the new rises are unlikely to 
he cushioned by . a weak pound, 
tlie impact seems certain to be 
more severe tills time. 

At this stage one can only 
speculate about the effects of the 
new foos, but it is obvious that 
numerous courses, particularly in 
the hard-pressed applied sciences, 
will be iq danger if there Is the 
expected drop in recruitment 
While prestigious institutions 
such as the London School of 
Economics and Imperial College, 
London, which have high propor- 
tions of overseas students, may be 
able ro weather the storm, others 
would surely be less lucky. The 
number of foreign students in 
higher and further education will 
not have to drop far below its 
present 1 total Of 1 35,000 for con- 
siderable disruption to result. 

'Not only will courses close but 
Institutions will be unable to 
recruit more home students to fill 
the gaps, since their budgets will 
have been reduced, leaving further 
' cuts as the only nltomative. 

continued on page 10 
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The Doctor’s prescription for cuts l 


D(. Rhodes. Boy son, Under-Secretary for Education, 
gjsWers some questions for The THES 


As 0 result 0! Government inten- 
tions to cut spending, the University 
Grants Committee has warned uni- 


foster courses which are desperately 
needed and restrict those which do 
not lead to jobs. 

I think universities are for three 


ho unable to gain a place ? 


they have to remember what ace- 


a pood or a bad thing. on society, otherwise it is tne 

But the proposition that it was height of persona] arrogance. Uni- 
t good tiling for a vastly increased versifies exist within tne coinniu- 
prnportlon of young people to go nity, particularly now they are 
on (o higher education is no longer largely funded oy government. If 


tho attitude of the consumer. 


they arc funded 


It the Robbins principle being cannot turn roun 


abandoned ? _ 

Robbins never promised that any* to be responsive to what you want. 1 * 

one at 1* would go on whatever 1 believe the students about to go 
course they wanted at whatever up should know that too. If you 
university they warned. There Is a W ant to study something, you should 
great deal of difference between know whether it la likely to lead 
wluit the agitators say Robbins said to a job or a non-job. 
and mint ho actually said. Tf uni- xiie Government's decision on over- 
wslties arc for 1 he very academi- seas student fees has been sharply 
tally able, and I believe they are, criticized, both for its effect on unT- 
jj® * w0 A necessarily mean versify financing and Britain’s 

they are therefore academically world reputation. Why do you want 
sblc 7 I would have tho gcutlest to see overseas student numbers 
doubts about that. full? 

The Robbins principle was not Our iob Is cutting government 

brought, down by Moses nor a part expenditure. Overseas students— and 
of tho laws of gravity. It was an 0 n this I have not tho slightest 
hidicalfon of wliat woe accepted at doubt— were costing £100 million a 
that time. year. This calculation of the cost I 

The pathway to university must accept totally. All the groans have 
slways bo open to the academically como from tlie university lobbies 
sblo in this country. But a period and not from the general' 
of consolidation will do no harm, populace. 

All the dons [ talk to privately— fvhnt about the noil-quantifiable 

si against tho pressure groups and benefits ? 

vested Interests in society— I find Two out of five overseas students 
agree with me. are from Iran and Nigeria. We do 

You have said you would like to not seem to have gained much ad- 


vernment they 
on their pay 


masters and say “ We have no need 


vantage from Iran, nor from 
Nigeria, who nationalized our oil 


vc rallies lo reduce their Intake of I think universities are for three 
students. Since wc ore still on a things. The first job is the preser- 
rising tide of 18-year-olds, docs this vation of academic excellence. The 
not moan many able students will more universities expand the more 


It is fur too early to predict with demic excellence is. They must 
nny certainty what the effect 1 of make sure oxpatlsion does not 
expenditure restraint on student threaten acadetnic excellence by 
numbers will be. Throughout the packing In too many work horses, 
developed world there is a lower as against the really academically 
uptake of places than we had gifted. 

expected say 15 yen is ago- A lot of The second job of- the unlver- 
young people are voting with their sitieS Is to develop the individual, 
feet and going into jobs at 16. But the individual cannot demand 
I am not sByinc whether tills is for himself without casting an eve 
a good or a bad thing. on society, otherwise It is the 


without paying for It. If that Is 
Investment It seems to be the worst 
we have evor made. 

Tho British universities are 
funded by the British rate and tax- 
payers, not from outer space. 

We want them to be inter- 
national institutions, but the num- 
bers of* overseas students have in- 
creased three times over in 10 years 
and the Labour Government tried to 
limit it by quota. Some other action 
must bit taken to make sure the 
ones who come Ore the ones who 
ought to. 

We are funding bursaries for re- 
search scholars, We are looking at 
what can be dona for EEC students. 

But I do not believe in the 
British working and middle dosses 
actually subsidizing students, a 
quarter of whom come from coun- 
tries per capita richer than our- 
selves. 

What was your reaction to the out- 
cry ? 

I think it was just a kuce-jerk of 
tho Left. 

But what happens if the univer- 
sities fail to recruit enough foreign 
students prepared to pay the new 
fees to make good the nole in their 
income ? 

Lot’s meet that when It comes. I 
must say the universities seem 
slightly hysterical about this, but 
do not seem to have much aviqence. 
For example in ,1976 the Labour 
government increased fees for 1977- 
78 by between 40 per cent and 105 
per cent. Yet there were 4,000 
more students here the next year. 

Wo will see what happens. The 
cries of “ run for cover * are rather 
premature and we will obviously 
look at the situation. 

Is the Government thinking about 
any changes in the system of man- 
datory grants to full-time students ? 

, If more money had been available 
we would probably have made more 



grants mandatory but one cannot 
afford that at the present time. 

What Is the Government's view 
on a system of student loans ? 

Loans have been examined by 
governments over the past 10 years. 
It is something we are cousiaering 
within the Department as part of 
a long term assessment of the 
financing of higher education, but 


there are no plans for immediate 
introduction. There would be no 
immediate financial introduction if 
a loan scheme had been included 
In the present cute. 

It has been suggested the polytech- 
nics are deserting the role for 
which they were created. Have 
they moved too far up-market? 
Just as the colleges of advanced 
technology were sot up to do a spe- 
cific job and - turned themselves 
into universities there is a risk the 

E oly technics will try to move on to 
ecome universities because tbis is 
the traditionally, respected pattern. 
- I do not want them to become 


second or third-class universities « r 
want them to be first-class pofe. 
nice. This is wliat Anthony (W 
land wanted when he set them ud 
X see tile universities preparing 
to produce apprentice scholars. The 
polytechnics are to produce appren- 
tlce engineers, scientists, busies* 
men and managers. 

ffil’d RLr ,,lns ,hera ra °" <■ 

All I can do as minister is to indi- 
cate the climate of opinion. My job 
is to interpret the general feeling. 
The last Government placed a lot 
of emphasis on Model E and con. 
tlnuing education. Will the new 
Government foster such develop- 
ments ? 

Model E is something I am vet? 
keen on. This is something the poly- 
technics, with facilities fur mature 
part time students, should empha- 
size. They are mostly In centres oi 
population where people can trawl 
from home every day. The Open 
University too offers people the 
opportunity to study at home. 
Won't this mean more cash wDJ 
ntied to be made available to No 
ance new developments? 1 

The idea of the bottomless putu 
Is unimaginable. It just means you 
cannot handle the money you han 
got 

You hare a reputation as an abn- 
slve politician who speaks his mind - 
In the rather private and delkidi . 
world of higher education, is yes < 

S ewonal style a drawback? 

t is not really for someone to pw ! 
an opdnlon on himself. At a time d 
assessment I see my job to ad 
questions, not to dictate in uj 
way. 

Since I took this Job. ■ lot oi 
my views have changed by actual]; ' 
seeing what goes on, and talkbj 1 
to people. 

I did not come In with a 11a j 
of ten things I wanted to do. 1 1 
did come In with respect for du 
universities, polys, OU, and the reft 
but as someone who In a duno cl 
financial restraint, when past a- 

J tension has come to an end a 
east temporarily, asks where m 
have got to. 


‘To slash growth ... is to light the fuse on the time bomb of resentment 9 


Colleges look 
to private 
enterprise 


' CMtfpued.Iroiu page 9 
There it a feeling of jtt, Jd vu in 
-.nuiiy of tub colleges and Institutes 
l of higher education os planning for 
..;(h!a academic year, let alone future 
years, goes back into the: Melting, 
pou 

. While, the cuts follow no coiuls- 
,'ttBt pattern^ the effects in a num- 
; b« of Institutions are likely to be 
- severe. Reductions of up to TO per 
: cent on this year's estimates have 
left pdncfaMh with the difficult 
task of finding Items - which can ha 


omitted without forcing them lo 
cur mil or even close certain 
courses. 

Options are limited by major 
items, notably stuff coats, which can 
be reduced only marginally in this 
financial year. As a result, the 
scale of the cuts is greatly -magni- 
fied In areas where savings cau be 
Made.' 

Mr John Barpott, chairman of the 
Standing Conference of Principals 
and Directors of Colleges ahd Insti- 
tutes in Higher Education, summed' 
up the frustration of his colleagues j 
, “ We cannot but ask what kind of 
encouragement is it for good house- 
keeping when institutions ■ do qot 
know . the sums at their disposal 
until, well into tlie financial year to 
which they refer 1 ..when they are 
askdd to taka cuts of 5 per cent 
across their; whole budget' at , a 
stage in the year when all their 


EP MICROFORM LTD 




Nineteenth Century British " 7 " 

Parliamentary Papers . : , | 

feinting to Education 

A mqjikr aiid indiqjamabJd source 6E information for tiie 

secondary, furthor and higher >■ 

jW,Pap«f*it^de ih6 reports of die chic/ official -. * ‘ ■ V’ -N / 

^ -°* creation atid nrovlda 

of witnesses,*. , 


*V.- “mwhh iPYcsnsaiors. - 

cortc^ndtaKe vrfth jt^etedted groups' of lndlvldunls and' ' 
ww itifarputson, raf ten tojwgraphlcally arranged. : . ,v 

U ar»lW»i«> micn^lchbiiid fuU dentils* 

JWjWWwn -othrt' Ucmi ere given In a u«w ■■ ; - 



staffing costs Bro fixed, so that the 
cuts amount to 30 per cent on the 
headings which remain — qn 
libraries, ou field work, on acad* 
pile equipment and resources.*’ 

In Mr Bamott’s . own college, 
Ripon and York St John, just such 
o situation has arisen, with the DBS 
effectively demanding a S per cent 
cut well Into the financial ‘year. “It 
.represents the equivalent of clos- 
ing two whole, study areas end say- 
ing to students already' accepted for 
those courses: "You can’t come 
here because I have sacked ell the 

staff V .< j 

This flight is shared by principals 
In most of the voluntary colleges. 
The TXtS had to revise its original 
estimates to compensate for unex- 
. pectedly heavy recruitment in a' 
number Of Institutions, bovine based 
this year 1 * budgets on a 10.3 per 
cent increase to 'allow for inflation. 
With salary increases running at 15 
to 20 per cent In some areas,, a 
shortfall is inevitable. 

. At GbldsinitbB College, for . ex- 
ample, the formula has left the adr 


ture for 1979-80. New staff appoint- 
Wop 4 * -have boon postponed or con* > 
ceiled, some capital projects frozen 
and repair and .molnteuance items 
mu -being further scrutinized by .tile 
DBS* * « * 

Elsewhere. , llnfcal authorities have ' 
sim ur notify many institutions of 
me sayings they wlQ.be expected to 
moke, while others have’ set token 
amounts, for the current year add 
aro considering where . the ' ; ax?' 
aliOUld fplL for 1980-81. Ealing. Coli 
KE.«! Avhich could yet face J,* 
bleak Stfew - Year after fighting' s . 
1 cmrguard action against a propoecd * 
ei^t of 9 per cout. ; . - 1 ; 

Hypocrisy in 
the. 16-19 


tiieir conunitmont to safeguarding 
and expanding funding for the 16 
to. 19-yeftr-olns,...they are, at the 
.same, time decimadpg the organiza- 
tions arid institutions which provide 
for (hem. 

It Is true that a token measure 
was Included In the recent Public 
Expenditure White Paper In die 
form of £15m over two years for 
some expansion of non-advanced 
further , education especially voca- 
tional courses. But no indication 
was. given as to how this money 
would be allocated. 

, Indeed, the sum. on offer appears 
tiny in comparison with tlie £110m 
cuts imposed on the Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission, the main pro- 
vider 0! special programmes for 
the unemployed. The immediate 
effect has not been drastic since 
; the' Youth Opportunities Pro- 
gramme, whose budget was out by 
arotind £25m to £142m, is still able 
to ?!? 61, opportunities to around 
200,000 school-leavers. • 

In this light, 1 the further cuts 
being plaqned for the Manpower 
Services Commission ■ are much 
.more worrying. In July the MSC 
was asked to consider cuts, of £100m 
to £150m In expenditure, ahd rcduc- 
r *>ons - innstafC .ranging froh^ JO ,,p ec . 
Cent to 20 pec' cent 1-, 

' It. u ; thought - that exits of tiiiS 
siiflie In expand Iture would result 
’ In the • closure.by 1981 of the STEP 
progratnmo, whose budget and area 
of Operation^ has already been 
'Severely curtailed. . =• 

,1ft addition It would reduce clori- 
pal, management end - other training 
qn the % Tralniug Opportunities 
.Progfamms - Cuts' of £22m In the 
latter have already , caused hardship 
to colleges which carry 88 per. cent 
; This has particu- 
larly affected, commercial and cleri- 
cal courses. 

Staff cutbatics, are. considered to 
oo jtorious, alqce they 

woiild.rasuIt U-jjuti on aU. die:, pro- 1 
8» and, are brlvatulv coh.. 

. . „ , tiio 

ttuqtiye; as jo eVentiiplly 






jo eventually /result in 
of; exponmeni^l research. 

arley : -1 - > assla tari t; jv i&r e- 
furtnet 4ducatioh at 
AssocWtlob - ■ of 
prthor ; and .Higher. 


Education, put it: “To slash th 
proposed growth in the YOP a 
euch ,a time Is to light the fuse u 
me time bomb of resentmerit wbld 
has built up among the countTj'i 
young people. 

Much more . Insidious ore th» 
results of budget cuts on colleges' 
projects. This has affected tk 
entire scale of provision belfll 
offered to 16 to 18-year-olds, & 
ranges through a reduction in 
demic O and. A-level courses to cut* 
in vocational. courses including or<J 
sUdh as engineering, electronics a » 
craft studies. 

Tlie long term effect If applied W 
other Le.a.8 could change the whok 
nature and range of further educ* 
tion and reduce the number « 
student* taking courses leading » 
professional and other qualification* 

Added to tbis the Government 1 ! 
decision not to introduce the pr®* 
posed pllpt scheme of mandtatori 
yew old* staying os 
iq Mi-time education In schools w 
at a mere saving of £10A . 
bodes ill. fob'- the age group. 

Fears of end 
to adult 
educatio n 

. Subworitlal ' areas of the country 
could soon be deprived, of! eHf 
ogportuillties to participate in adu“ 
education proposed local aiuthorJU 
outs are. offowed to go ahead. ,.s * • 

. The /National . Assoc iation of Tea- 
ohers Ip Further and Higher Educa- 
tion is «6 appaUed by the magnitude 
of v jhe*; intended cuts that it hasi 
asked the ; Secretary of.. State ; to tg 
uhder Powers verted to; him jd t*} 
1944-.Ednitoation Act, to ensure, that 
they fulfil their statutory obliv- 
ions W provide adult education v 


eeyned .! with 1 ' the inte 
duch, - as Nbttirighan 
■sjtire,/;: Humberside 
: Gtttnorean- to dither 
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In Retrospect — , 

A year of 
swings and 
roundabouts 

by Peter Scott 

The year 1979 was a pendulum one 
for higher education— swinging 
front qualified optimism in tlie 
spring to unqualified pessimism in 
the autumn, from precarious finan- 
cial equilibrium to the most severe 
cuts for a generation, from hopeful 
talk of Model E and continuing edu- 
cation to gloomy demands that 
excellent (but often traditional) 
institutions must be protected even 
if weaker (but sometimes less con- 
ventional) ones must go to tho wall. 

The swing event was the Con- 
servative victory In tlie general 
election on May 3— but that was 
not the whole story. Well beforo 
the election there were already 
signs that the position for higher 
education was deteriorating. 
Although tlie public expenditure 
White Paper in February allowed 
for 0 modest 9 per cent growth in 
the spending up to 1983-84, so 
apparently confirming the slow but 
sure recovery from the trough of 
1973-76. by April rising inflation 
and slow economic growth had 
almost certainly persuaded Mi 1 
Callaghan and Mr Healey of the 
need for further cuts. 

In tlie case of higher eduoatlon 
this downward revision was made 
doubly certain by the failure of stu- 
dent demand to reach its antici- 
pated level. As early as March 
lower projections for the number 


to the expected total of students in 
1981 being cut from 560,000 to 
530,000 (and the mid-1980s “ hump ’’ 
from 600,000 to 580,000). Soon after 
actual enrolment patterns seemed 
to indicate that even this reduced 
target verged on over-optimism. • 

Model E, too, had already' begun 
to fade — from a clearly articulated 
option In the discussion document 
Higher Education into the 1990s to 
two waffly and evasive paragraphs 
In the follow-up report from the 
DES Future Trends in Higher Edu- 
cation. All in ell, it is perhaps. 

. fortunate for the reputation of the 
Labour Party and for the credi- 
bility of its higher education poli- 
cies that the Conservatives won the 
election. 

In any case, over-emphasis on the 
change of government obscures a 
more fundamental shift. W-hon time 
has provided a decent perspective 
on present events, 1979 may be seen 
M “J® year In which the Robbins 
era finally ran out for higher edu- 
cation (and similar eras ended right 
■gross the field of social policy). 
The mortal blow to, the assumptions 
of the 19GQs may hawe been struck 
in the crisis years of 1973-75. But 
since then there has beeq a sin- 
cere and sustained attempt to res- 
tore them. Indeed this attempted 
restoration will perhaps servo as a 
n»df for the Callaghan-Healey- 
Wtulams -years.’ , . 

For higher eduoatiou this 
«ftempted restoration took the form 
ot tne painful road to recovery— 
f° r * decent level of 
™?mng, a fair deal for public Sector 
Hie Houghton report, 
qf the university 
teachers* »|ary anomaly, add «a 

B^ orat on P* the . quinquennium,, 
•ad reasonable planning horizons 
■ ' Indeed it went 
than before with fhe attempt 

by providing more 
fa? 0 * 1 !? fttoble arrangements 

leges^ 15 ® an< * : c °l - 


have to bo cut just to create a 
" steady state system ”, perhaps pri- 
vately hoping that this blatant 
breach of tho Robbins principle 
would abash Dr Rhodes Boyson. He 
was not abashed. The Oakes 
arrangements were buried to be 
replaced by a crude cash limits 
attempt ‘ to " cap the pool “ fore- 
shadowed in last month's Education 
Bill. 

But the failure of the 1976-79 
restorotiou also forced higher edu- 
cation to question some ofits most 
basic assumptions — which is much 
more important than any mechani- 
cal breakdown. Put simply, it will 
become more and more difficult for 
higher education to have its cake 
and eat it. A* Lord Flowers, of 
Imperial College, has suggested, 
truly excellent institutions can only 
be adequately protected at the ex- 
pense of the less excellent In a time 
of no growth. But such a policy 
would reduce still further the small 
element of radicalism in British 
higher education and make its im- 
plicit elitism explicit. On the other 
side, the whole justification for 
Model E and all that it stands for 
must be re-thought. 

The map drawn up for higher 
education in the 19G0s which has 
continued to be used with increas- 
ing difficulty in the deteriorating 
circumstances of the 1970s is uow 
quite out of date. The most Impor- 
tant lesson of the last months was 
simply that. The most important 
task tor 1980 'la to start to draw 
a new map. 

The shrinking 
hump — the 
growing cuts 


540,000 with a most likely total staging of payments, and the whole 
of 560,000 (which conveniently co- issue ot a comparability study, 
iiiclded with tlie Government's tar- At the same time, universities 
get in terms of available re- currently cunsidering their response 
sources!). to die University Grants Committee 

Even this was not the whole letter on cuts in resources are 
story. Unpublished but authoritative seriously concerned about tiieir 
totals of as little as 530,000 were ability to pay for substantial rises, 

.iil.Un »ha mLr. 1 < ___ I - .... 


circuited 
early In 


; within the department Thu 
le summer even before the battle 


This year has been one long pay 
title for the AUT. Last month 
1,000 university academic and re- 


impact of die new government had 30,000 university academic and re- 
had time to be felt. With a^ present lated staff received the last round 
total of more than 510,000, the 0 f their previous claim, which recti* 
" hump ” had shrunk into a very fled tho anomaly in tiieir pay. 


small bump Indeed. 
Tills has had two 


moans 

Tills has had two important weighting, the lecturer's scale 
results. First, Model E and all that ranges from £4,333 to £8,992 per 
it stood for has suffered a serious annum and a sonior lecturer or 
setback. After all, the original idea reader's scale from £8,698 ' to 
was that higher education should £10,775. The minimum for a pro- 
use the resources provided to fessor is £10,998 and the average is 
accommodate the “hump” to £12,862 per annum, 
expaud continuing education during When the last pay claim was 
tiie demographic trough of tlie late settled it was generally agreed that 
1980* and early 1990s when the there should be some study of the 


that, excluding 
lecturer's scale 


lupus ana eariy iseus wnen tne ou 
supply of conventional students qu 
declined. No “hump”, no extra in] 
resources. This was a dilemma re! 
rhat even a Labour government to: 
would have been forced to face. 


students question of the feasibility of look- w . (lll 
no extra ing at university teachers’ pay in atreiu 
, dilemma relation to that in other public sec- jt co , 
o vernment tor groups. . 


ion to that 


mid have been forced to face. But as the year wore on, it bo- two points. There would have to 
Dr Richard Hoggart, the apostle came clear that no wholesale study ]j e a “satisfactory” (as yet unde 


ul IV1UUCI d. rruo vmy apuidmK um ” — • * - ^ « ** " 

truth when lie told the DES/THES ume before the October *79 settle- 
conference that the attempts by ment was due. 
higher education to diversify had , What concerns the AUT Is that 
been too little, too late. That righting the anomaly did nothing 
iiidDomant woe reinforced t-wn to restore the erosion in salaries 


judgement was re Ini 
months later by die 4 
victory at the election. 


to restore the erosion in salaries 


die Conservative which has taken place since the 
tion. 1974 Leggatt tribunal made its Inde- 


=" ,T,mUcTm/D!“ 1 R y M be W 8 that tha real 

SlckAtf direclor Df M^ddiesex^Polv- value of salarles had fallen by be- 
Rlckett, director of Middlesex Poly- tvveen 30 and ^ J}er centj acco f dlng 


technic, who told die same confer- Vf acce l Jt there is no likelihood of their 

ence that an age participation rate JLJj 10 movements of earnings in- c | flim being paid in one stage, 
of 13 per cent did not represent the Q1 ^ s< Tullf hW . veni . r . mT1 .;.. w A , University lecturers are now wait- 

true potential for higher education whlc^ro^resBntJ^ the AUT and the ? g for t! } a DES , t0 come V aci f °H 
among school-leavers. ^ X7 ' „ ro .™ T £ e th ®se points. Last month local 

The second result of shrinkage mtotee Kn^whWtiSf DES ia renro nsSDC,ttt| ona were, urged to put 

s - aSS i -- UP M ,«ar° n f 

siBt Ms .TVxu! -Mgra, u SUG P a, .« 

r,. t .1 !_ e Tar—— LCIlL* mii.ifivfU.i 


that workers in the 

service jobs will ’ 

pay between January 

ary 1980, leaving' 5 

behind. . . 

In August Committee B mqt, 
it Is understood that tlis 1 * r 
agiiiecd that, wltiiout putting a 
on It, an increase was due fran 
October 1st, 1979. 

Representatives from the DESs^? . . 
pointed out that groups of workers •*;, 
from tho public sector, whidi had 
been quoted, had had the erosion 
of tiieir pay restored either fuHy or 
partially, by stages, and in many 
cases, as tho result of comparability 
exercises. 

Thus, earlier talk about feasibility 
gave way to consideration of a 
full-scale comparability study to be 
undertaken by the Clegg Commis- 
sion, 

The AUT, -subject to the appro- 
val of its council, would be quite 
willing to take Clegg on board and 
already has a ivea'Lm of detail whidi 
it coiud present In evidence. 

But it expressed its concern on 
two points. There would have to 
be a “ satisfactory ” (as yet unde- 
fined) October 1979 interim settle- 
ment, pending Clegg. And the 
arrangements for tlie timing of any 
staging of payments would have to 
be made quite clear. It is also not 
clear what the terms of reference 
of any comparability study would 
be. 

On staging, tho AUT would be 
looking for a short period, in the 
region of about nine months. They 
accept there is no likelihood of their 
claim being paid in one stage. 

University lecturers are now wait- 
ing for the DES to come back ou 
these points. Last month local 


-*** W-\ 


sKattock, academic registrar of War- ce ?£* *- Pm - _ nv 
!i Ck h U ±& t ’ re H d i Ct . e U Vloa? S Wrer.'wnware [Utt 'the 

“"&tod Si “S. IwZriKu ,K C „r™ n lo C ^ 

^e^Uiilwi'^tat'M'whe^Mpansloii !“ dlidpIhlM, such a. the 

h expansion UvY and accoumancy , Detailed statis- 

slowed down. tics have been drawn up to show 

This rivalry has already begun. 

Polytechnics have accused unlversi- 

tics of GCceDtma students who they, „ 

the polyteonnics, did not regard as [~ 

suitable for degree courses at all. 

The universities imve replied that NFER • 

| the increase in the number of stu- . 

dents accepted was only half that __ _ „ ’ _ .' . , 

in tiie number of ucca appiica- New and Forthcoming ] 

tions. - _ 

Indeed some university leaders 

••have gone fur eh or and begun to iL A g-+ 

question tiie esfcabUahed Govein- INegOtiating 1116 C 
ment policy of “ evort-3iandednesa ” _ ‘ . , . 

between the university and public Perielope Weston 

sectors: if universities can attract By concentrating oft a case-stud 

more students, let them expand, and a comprehensive high school, th 

let those o finer institutions wlildi plicated pi'oeess of negotiation 

have greater difficulty with recruit- curriculum end argues for more 

ment face tiie consequences. cessos of deWtoerotion. bargalniit 

So the numbers game, although classroom and die subject depa 
at present pushed into second place oaci 02 4 ' 

by the cuts, will remain an import- ° rdcr No ' 8451 “ 4 
ant strand in higher education 

Toward a Theory > 

tion will have to operate in a 4- 

market environment to a much UCYBlOpmCIll 

greater extent than in the past. „ , • * . _ _ _ 

Moro hopefully- perhaps, they mean Sohan and Celia Modgil, with a 
that, although Model E may not This is a collection of^vveoty-th 

come in the front door of social in a wide variety of fields wh 

democratic planning, some similar theory in their own research am 
form of diversification may bo tors cover areas as rar-re aching i 

pushed through the brick door by law. medicine, morality, psycnop 
mai-ket forces. lectively, each orientation fur 

The pressing need to recruit which lead towards a theory <o£ 

:• students, with tlie threatening pros- the Pi aged an framework, 
pact of dwindling, resources for D /cn tv> ± 

■ those departments, institutions 'and Order No. 8450 02 4 
'sectors '-that fail, may in the end . 

bo a . more powerful stimulus to Tp _ 

obange thrift .ptous^bouiliii at, the, IvGglStGr Ol! UvUlICH 


restoration was 
of niecharacal' arrangements 
^ ifLV^.Me ethos. Ttfs ethos 


can Kurt vj j nw cuioo 

es incremental 
•JSSPS^bftr, is. the preservation 
gJLaghrt?' BVe» ellUM. core 
laTSfi.'W •ma#Hed iy a 

.■ssSSSSUsS^ 'Sg 

d ilito " m^ier 
exported /pattern 
• -i-j- growth, in 

‘ 'j the great 
''-America with 
i • oi Tadicalirtn. 


this 
Model E./J • • 

to r oreak .dovyil. 

the 
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by Peter Scott 

As the 1970s proceeded the 

" hump ” in student numbers 
expected In die early 1980s slowly 
dwindled with each new projection 
from an overwhelminff and even 
oppressive presence that entirely 
dominated higher education plan- 
ning Into a still difficult but 
manageable problem. 

In 1979 this “hump" shrunk 
even more until It seemed ■ hardly 
more than a little bump — and then 
was swept off the planning agenda 
entirely by tlie more urgent crisis 
of the cuts. 

Ten years ago Planning Paper 
•Number Two predicted chat univer- 
sities,! polytechnics and colleges 
would need to -enrol mpre then ' 

800.000 students in 1981 if entry 
standards were not to become more 

.-Jiercaf rJf . the. start . of; this, year 
tlus projection* had shrunk to 

560.000 officially (and to about 

530.000 unofficially). 

‘AH this happened before . the 
Conservative victory in the General 
Election on May 3 and any, serious 
talk of cuts, indeed the apparent 
shrinking of die " hump ” served as 
a green .light to those determined 
to cqt . public support for higher 
education. 

Some measure of this Shrinkage 
con be -gained by comparing two 
set* of projections of student de- 
mand . made by the 1 Department . of 
Education and Science only a year 
apart. In February 1978 in the , dis-- 
' cussion document Higher Education 
.' into Vie 1990s die DBS' estimated 
that at the' top of the “hump” in 
thq mid-1980s the total number of 
' students would be somewhere be- 
tiveeri 6GQ,0DO r 3Ti<T55O)QOO, with the 

jSflD.doo., 

. - Thirteen monthW-tafitf In Future 
' Trends. . ihi Higher ^Education, issued 
’ at e ■ conference jo-intly Organized 
by the’ DES and The THESi the 
range had shrunk to 580,000 to 


ment response. 

Obviously the issue of pay for all 
university staff is inextricably 
linked with the whole question of 
funding the higher education sector. 
The universities and the AUT have 
made it clear that government 
finance must be made available to 

continued on page 12 
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New and Forthcoming Publications 

Negotiating the Curriculum 

Pertelope Weston • _ , ; 

By concentrating on a case-study of the 13-14 age group within 
a comprehensive high school, this book illustrates tne very com- 
plicated pi'oeess of negotiation involved in the shaping of- the’ 
curriculum and argues for more attention to be paid to the pro- 
cesses of detlberotion. bargaining and accommodation within tho 
classroom and tiie subject department. 

Order No. 8451 02 4 £10.50 


Pay delays 

cause 

anxiety 

by Ngaio Crequer and 
iDavid Jobbina 

i University teachers aie becomiug 


-increasingly anxious about tiie delay 
in the progress being made -on tiieir 
30 per cent pay da&n. 

Hard negotiations about money 
.are a long way off. ; Tlie Association- 
of University Teachers, and the 
University Authorities -Panel 1 are 
.still waiting to hear the Department 1 
of Education arid Science ' Views on 
. fihree lerucial elements in the claim. . 

These are : the i • amount- '■ of an 
interim increase payable from 
October 1979, the question of the 


Toward a Theory of Psychological 
Development 

Sohan and Celia Modgil, with a foreword by Barbel InHelder 
This is a collection of fiweQty-tihreo papers, written by specialists 
in a wide variety of fields who sec the potential of Piaget inn 
theory in tiieir own research and practice. Individually, contribu- 
tors cover areas as far-reaching as child art, creativity, humanism, 
law, medicine, morality, psychopathology and psychotherapy. Col- 
lectively, each orientation furnishes interlocking mechanisms 
which lead towards a theory <of psychological development within 
the Piagetian framework. 

Order No. 8450 02 4 Approximate price £20 . 

Register of Educational Research 
in the UK, Volume 3 1977-78 

National Foundation for Educational Research in England and 
Wales 

This third volume of the Register contains approximately 2,000 
entries some 1,200 of which are new; the remainder where neces- 
sary ore updated: Some 240 bodies. Universities, Colleges, Govern- 
ment. Departments, Institutions and Associations have supplied 
details of their current research wherever possible and abstract 
and other information such as -dates, fin dongs and publications . 
have been included. Fields covered . includo, aimatvgst many • , 
others, curriculum studies, teaching ' methods, teacher education, . 
psychology of education, education ol planning arid transition from .- 
school to work. -• ./••:" ■. 

Order Nd> 8066 62 % '. .V .’ V.'-'.’ £25 

Also available on microfiche at . £25 

(Older No. 8M8 02 6) 
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The Doctor’s prescription for cuts 


Dr. Rhodes Boyson, Under-Secretary for Education,' 
answers some questions for The THES 

a. a result j-E ssA 1 aafasrs 


Sons to cut unending, the University --------- 

S3S-°ra5s. fi ures-a rtfiff MS ** « * .««• 

r. l u» wl " 

** £*£** w&t“r l!T riSJc?*?* make ^"Snslon dwa^not 

expenditure restraint on student threaten academic e^el'enceby 

Mi I fpl.M.i.vLiMii. i-1 1 n n4 pU inrt Iff Win TtlflllV WDTlC li0f86Si 


VAiiviiuimai* . U.7 ■ ■ 

numbers will be. Throughout the 
developed world there is a lower 
uptake of places than we had 
expected say 15 years ago. A. lot of 


packing In too many work horses, 
os against the really academically 
glftcu. , , , . ,. 

The second Job of the urilver- 


SBSWli rTM - 4. wwgj 

feet and aoing into jobs nt 16. But the individual cannot demand 

L am not saying whether this is for himself without casting an eye 
u good or a bad thing. on society, otherwise It w the 

Hut the proposition that It was height of pe rsonalarr ogan ce, Uni- 
a good thing for a vastly increased versitles exist within tne commu- 

° K ' ■ n |„, nurl ni nr v nOW tilftV are 


proportion of young people to go 
mi to higher education is no longer 
the altitude of the consumer. 

Is the Bobbins principle being 
abandoned 7 

Robbins never promised that any- 
one at 1R would go on whatever 
cnucffo they wanted nt whatever 
university they wonted. There Is a 
great deal of difference between 
what Iho agitators say Bobbins sold 
and what lie Actually sold. If uni- 
versities oro for the very academi* 


height of personal arrogance. Uni- 
versities exist within tne commu- 
nity, particularly now they are 
largely funded by government. If 
they are funded by government they 
cannot turn round on tneir pay 
masters and say "Wo have no need 
to be responsive to what you want.** 
I believo the students about to go 
up should know that too. If you 
want to study something, you should 
know whether it Is likely to lead 
to a Job or a non-job. 

The Government's decision on over- 


t down by Moses nor a part expenditure. Overseas studoms—and 
laws of gravity. It was an on this 1 have .not the slightest 
on of what was accepted at doubt — were costing £100 million a 
ne. year. This calculation of the cost I 

pathway to university must accept totally. All the groans have 
Da open to the RcndomlcnUy come from the university lobbies 


vantage from Ira* 1 ,,. nor ft' 0 ™ 
Nigeria, who nationalized our oil 
without paying for it. If that is 
investment it seems to be the worst 
we have ever inade. 

The British universities are 
funded by the British rate and tax- 
payers. not from outer space. 

we want them to be inter- 
national institutions, but the num- 
bers of* overseas students have in- 


creased three times over in 10 years 
and the Labour Government tried lo 
limit It by uuota. Some other action 
must bo taken to make sure the 


vanities oro for the very academi- seas student fees has been shakily 
colly able, find 1 bellow they are, criticized, both for its effect on uni- 
do two A levels necessarily mean versliy Elnnnclug and Britain's 
they arc therefore academically world reputation, Why do you want 
ahlu ? I would have the gentlest to sea overseas student numbers 
doubts shout that. fall? 

The Robbins principle was not Our Job Is cutting government 
brought down by Moses nor a port expenditure. Overseas atudoms— and 
of tho laws of gravity. It was an on this 1 have not the slightest 
indication of what was accepted at doubt — were costing £100 million a 
iliac time. year. This calculation of tho coot 1 

The pathway to university must accept totally. All the groans have 
always be open to tho Rcndomlcaily come from the university lobbies 
able iu this country. But a period and not from the general 
of consolidation will do no harm, populace. 

All the dons I talk to privately— Win! about the nanquantlflable 
as against die pressuro groups and benefits? 

vested interests in society— 1 find Two out of five oversees students 
agree with me. are from Iran and Nigeria. Wo do 

You have said you would like to not seem to have gained much ad- 


come from the university lobbies 
and not from the general 
populace. 

What about the non-quant If table 


ones wlio come are the ones who 
ought to. 

We are funding bursaries for re- 
search scholars. We are looking at 
what can be dona for EEC students. 

But I do not believe in the 
British working and middle desses 
actually subsidizing students, a 
quarter of whom come from coun- 
tries per capita richer than our- 
go1t6s 

What was your reaction to the out- 
cry ? 

1 think it was just a knee-jerk of 
the Loft 

But what happens If the univer- 
sities foil to recruit enough foreign 
students prepared to pay the new 
fees to make good the hole In their 
income ? 

Let's meet that when It comes. I 
must say the universities seem 
slightly hysterical about this, but 
do not seem to have much evidence. 
Por' example in .1976 thp Labour 
government increased fees far 1977- 
76 by between 40 per cent end 105 
per cent. Yet there were 4,000 
more students here the next year, 

Wo will see what Happens. The 
cries of " run for cover ** are rather 
premature and we will obviously 
look at the situation. ■ . 

la the Government thinking about 
any changes in the system of man- 
datory grants to full-time students ? 

If more money had been available 
we would probably have made more 



grants mandatory but one cannot 
afford that at the present time. 

What is the Government’s view 
on a system of student loans ? 

Loans have been examined by 


governments over the past 10 years. 
It Is something we are considering 
within the Department as part of 


a ldng term assessment of the 
financing of higher education, but 


second or third-clats unlvewlilM. » 
want them to be first-class nobteh 
ntes. This is what .Anthony “St 
land wanted when he set them m 
1 see the universities pretraifi 
to produce apprentice scholars. Tfi 
polytechnics arc to produce appro, 
tice engineers, scientists, bugfnaj! 
men and managers. . 

All I can do us minister is to InA 1 
cate the ciimntc of opinion. My to! 
is to interpret tho general fooHni 
The last Govcruincnt placed aw 
of emphasis on Model E and cn 1 
tinning education. Will the on' 
Government foster such devein! 
nients ? 

Model £ is something 1 am m; 
keen on. This is something the pjij' 
technics, with facilities for mat*' 
port time students, should empb: 
size. They arc mostly In centrttil 
population whero people can tret 
from homo every day. The Opt 
University too offers people ft 
opportunity to study at. home, j 
Won't tills mean more caBh d; 
need to be mndc available lo frL 
ance new developments? A 
The Idea of the bottomless p 
is unimaginable. It just means y 
cannot handle the money you hi 
got 

You have a reputation as an A; 
slve politician who speaks his mb) 
In the rather private and debt 
world of higher education, is jtj 
personal style a drawback? 


there are no mans for immediate 
introduction. There would be no 
immediate financial introduction if 
a loan scheme hod been included 
in the. present cuts. 

It has been suggested the polytech- 
nics are deserting the role for 
Which they were creatod. Have 
they moved too far up-market? 
Just as the colleges of advanced 
technology were set up to do a spe- 
cific Job and turned themselves 
into universities there Is a risk the 

E olytechnlcs will try to move on to 
ecome universities because this is 
the traditionally, respected pattern. 
I do not want them to become 


world of higher education, it n 
personal style a drawback? 
it is not really for someone to pi 
an opinion on himself. At a Has 
assessment I see my Job to t 
questions, not to dictate iu r 
way. 

Since I took this job, a kt f 
my views have changed by actual 
seeing what goes on, and tola . 

1 P cllfF not come in with a I 
of ten tilings I wanted to do-' 
did come In with respect for 
universities, polys, OU, and the re 
but as someono who in a tfane> 
financial restraint, when put : i 

{ Mansion has come to an end 
east temporarily, asks where y 
have got to. 


To slash growth . . . is to light the fuse on the time bomb of resentment’ 
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to jlS-year-olds, they are at the 


omitted without forcing . them to staffing. coats sro fixed, so that the their commitment to safeguarding 

ft jl • ’ | curtail, or even close certain .cuts amount to 30 per cent on the and expanding funding for the 16 

Colleges 1O0K courses. headings which remain — on .to .19-yea olds, they are at the 

■ , Options oro limited by major libraries, on field work, on acade- same time decimating the orgftniza- 

TO DriYate item 1 ?, notably stuff costs, which can mic equipment and resources." tions and institutions which provide 

- be reduced only marginally in this In Mr Barnett?* own college, for them. 

pntPmri^P '• financial year. As a result, the Rip on and York St John, just such It is true that a token measure 

ciuct pt to v scale 0 f the cuts is greatly -magni- a situation has arisen, with the BBS was Included in the recent Public 

lied in areas whero savings can be effectively demanding a 5 per cent Expenditure White Paper in the 

continued' from naac 9 made. cut well into the flnancis! year. * It forqn of £15ra over two years for 

. w > , . . . . • . : Mr John Barnett, chairman of tbe represents the equivalent of cloa-. some expansion of non-advaheed 

mere is a "fhng ok quo vu m Standing Conference of Principals ■ ing two whole study areas and say- further education, especially voca- 

-5 and Directors bf Colleges and Insti- Ihg ui students already accepted for tionai courses. But no indication 

£ 2k r «° n 5! t tines In Higher Education,. summed-, .those courses 'You can’t come was given as to how this monoy 

. this academic year, let alMefuiuro up die frustration ©E his colleagues: here because I -have sacked all the would be allocated. 

.years, goes baik into the melilng ".vyo cannot but ask whdt kind of staff*" . Indeed, the sum on offer appears 


hare because 1- have sacked ail the 
staff*" 


would be allocated. 

Indeed, the sum on offer appears 


encouragement is it for good bouse- This plight fa shared by principals tiny in comparison with tho £U0m 


While the cuts follow no consif- beeping when institutions do not In most of the wluil 


itutions do not In most of the voluntary colleges, cuts imposed on the Manpower 
_ rheir dispose! The DTS had to revise its original vices Conumssian, the main 


tent pattern, the effects in a num- know the sums at their disposal The DTS had to revise its original vices Conumssian, the main pro- 
ber of institutions are likely to he until well into the financial year to estimates to compensate for unex- vider of special programmes for 

severe. Reductions of up to 10 per’ which they .refer ; when they are pectedly heavy recruitment In a the unemployed. The Immediate 

cent on . this, year’s estimates have 
left principals- with the difficult 


left principals with the difficult across their whole budget at g this year’s budgets on a 10.3 per 
task of finding items which can ; be stage in. the year when all their cent increase to allow for inflation. 
— — J — ^ — i—— ; — 7 -^ — ■ — — j L ' j. . ■ | \yith salary increases running at 15 


which they refer ; when they are 
asked to take Cuts of 5 per cent 
across „ their whole budget at a 


pectedly 


recruitment In a 


unemployed. The immediate 


number of Institutions, hairing based effect has not been drastic since 
this year’s budgets on a 10.3 per the Youth Opportunities Pro- 
cent increase to allow for inflation, gramme, whose budget was cut by 
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to 20 per cent in some areas, a 
shortfall is Inevitable. 

At ; Goldsmiths College, for ex- 
ample, the formula has left the. ad- 
ministration some 3 per cent short 
of lost year’s provision and, 7 per 


cebt below the estimated expendi- 
ture for 1979-80. New staff appoint 

iSififS or .«wv. tiona rln *t»ff .ranging fipm lbTper 

i caplrar projects frozen - cent to; 20: pesreenc . lV 

KJ v r „tt,. a n d - maintenance' item*; • , It;- la thought . that cuts of . thW 
aro boing furtlvcr scrutinized J>y tho i Seda iji Cxpendltute ' would result 
•' a L\}' ^-thacidsprehyl??! of the STEP 


sea running at 15 around £25m to £142m, is still able 
n.some areas, a to offer opportunities to around 
wile. 200,000 sohaoUeavers. ; 

College, for ex- In this lights .the' further cute 
a has left the. ad- being . planned for the .Manpower! 
3 per cout short Services Commission are , much 
vision and, 7 per- more worrying. In July the ,M$C 
stlmated eitpendl- was asked to consider cuts.qf £j00m 
vew staff appoint- to £150m Jn expenditure, and reduc- 


A major and indispebsalrie source of iirfynmmon for the ; 
student ibd researcher at uany levels, this set, selected , 
by Dr. AV. B. Stephens of tno University of Lews, etnbracw- 


JWEi ^ ^thorltiea have 

?ha ^l n M^^ i? £ has. afready"iSJS 

"J®* ll W* they will bo expected to Severely curtailed. 


uy 1^1- iii u, oiv[nnfU3 if* miu wmivvi vt 

Oapcarcori ^omcntai^) secflndaiy^fuithftr 
education, ’ 

f the chief official 
jkicatlon! ftnd provide 
iVldencb of wonesses, 

invest igiitc^i f 


make, wfile .-ofliiS-ft. ■ "STtSW! 
amounts for the current year rand 


Bverely cU 
In additu 


bn it would reduce, clerh 



Education, put it: “To slash if 
proposed growth in the YOP 
such a time is to light the fnnr 
the time bomb of resell t meat *1- 

lias built up among tho countn 
young people. / 

Much snore insidious sr> “ 
results of budget cuts on coiw 
projects. This hub affectMj; 
entire scale of provision 
offered to 1G to 18-yoer-olflJ. 
ranges diroiigh a reduction »*.; 
demic O and A-lcvel courses to?. 
In vocational courses includiM^ 
suoh as onglnoering, eloctromef*-.- 
ernft, studies. • )u j( : 

Tlie long term effect if oPP'"!! - . 
other Le.a.a could duinge tne^- 
nauire and rnngc of further 
tion and reduce tho nunuir 1;: 
studente taking courses lea^Ti-, 
professional and other 
Added to tlds tiie Govcwffl^L 
decision not to introduce 
posed pitot soltepio of, "“Hi* 
grants for 16-18 year olds 

in full-tithe education -in ®“ 10 , D ?|f| 
coflJegeB, at a mero saving 01 
bodes til for the age grou p* , 

Fears of end ; I 

to adult : 

education J 

Substantial areas of tjjo JJnS- 

could soon bo derived,. 
opportunities to 

education if -proposed 1 0 C ?A?jT: I 
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asked tho Secretary, of 

under powers vested ^ 

1944 'Education Act, 

.they fulM . their 
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T HE TIMES 1UC1IER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 16.11,79 

Iir Retrospect — - ' 

1J have to bo cut Just to create a 

VP a I Ol "stoady state system**, perhaps pri- 

J vately hoping that this blatant 

• g breach of die Robbins prlnclplo 

CWliflOTiC $1,1141 would abash Dr Rhodes Boyson. He 

gfYIAl|g>9 mIIM was not abashed. The Oakes 

, , arrangements were burled to be 

KAimnQ nAflirC! replaced by a crude cash limits 

rOtmadUUIUU* “cap the pool »’ fore- 

■ shadowed in last montli’s Education 
by Peter Scott Blu. 

But tihe failure of the 1976-79 
The year 1979 was a pendulum one restoration also forced higher edu- 
for higher education — swinging cation to question some of its most 
from qualified optimism in the basic assumptions— which Is much 
spring to unqualified pessimism In more Important than any mediae!- 
the autumn, from precarious finan- cal breakdown. Put simply. It will 
dal equilibrium to the most severe become more and more difficult for 
cuts for a generation, from hopeful higher education to have its cake 
talk of Model £ and continuing edu- and eat it. As Lord Flowers, of 
cation to gloomy demands that Imperial College, has suggested, 
excellent (but often traditional) truly excellent Institutions can only 
Institutions must be protected even be adequately protected at tbe ex- 
if weaker (but sometimes less con* pense of the loss excellent iu a time 
ven tionai) ones must go to the well, of no growth. But such a policy 
The swing event was the Con- would reduce still further the small 
servative victory in the general element of radicalism in British 
election on May 3— but that was htoher education and make its irn- 
not tlie whole story. Well boforo phcit elitism explicit. Chi the other 
the election there were already fine, tlie whole Justification for 
sums that the position for higher Model E and all that it stands for 
education was deteriorating, must bo re-thought. 

Although the public expenditure The map drawn tm for higher 
White Paper in February allowed education in the 19G0s which has 
for a modest 9 per cent growth in continued to be used with mcreas- 
the spending up to 1983-84, so ing difficulty In die deteriorating 
apparently confirming the slow but circumstances of the 1970s is now 
sure recovery from the trough of quite out of data. The most impor- 
1973-76, by April rising inflation lesson of the last months wns 
and slow economic growth had simply that. The most important 
almost certainly persuaded Mr task for 1980 Is to start to draw 
Callaghan and Mr Healey of tlie a new map. 
need for further cuts. 

In the case of higher education rw-u ^ 

this downward revision was made -I VIA STIS III cOilH4 
doubly certain by the failure of stu- Olli 

dent demand to reach its antici- « _ .■» 

pated level. As early as March hll|T|ll--«-«|T)P k 
lower projections for the number ^aav 

of qualified school-leavers had led • . 

to the expected total of students In ni*nU/U1(7 pllfC 
1981 being cut from 560,000 to .glUYYlUj. tUl3 
530,000 (and the mid-1980s « hump *’ ° ° 

from 600,000 to 580,000). Soon after. 7SZ 

actual enrolment patterns seemed s' 

to indicate that even this reduced [ 

target verged on over-optimism. • 

Model E, too, had already begun m+ffl 

to fade— from a clearly articulated nffm 

Option in the discussion document 
Higher Education into the 1990s to Til nW 


540,000 with a mast likely total 
of 560,000 (which conveniently co- 
incided with the Government's tar- 
get in terms of available re- 
sources!). 

Even this was not the whole 
story. Unpublished but authoritative 
totals of as little as 530,000 were 


staging of payments, and the whole 
issue of a comparability study. 

At tho same time, universities 
currently considering their l-esponsn 
to the University Grants Committee 
letter oil cuts in resources are 
seriously concerned about tdieir 


as “1 530,000 were ability to pay for substantial rises. 


circulating within the department 
early in the summer even before the 
Impact of the new govammeut had 
had time to be felt. With a present 
total of more than 510,000, tha 
"hump " had shrunk into a very 
small bump indeed. 

This has had two important 
results. First, Model E and all that 
it stood for Has suffered a serious 
setback. After all, the original Idea 
was that higher education should 
use the resources provided to 
accommodate the "hump" to 
expand continuing education durlug 
the demographic trough of the late 
1980s and early 1990s when the 
supply of conventional students 
declined. No "hump ", no extra 
resources. This was a dilemma 
that even a- Labour government 
would have been forced to face. 

Dr Richard Hoggnrt, the apostle 
of Model E, was only speaking tlie 
truth when he told the DES/THES 
conference that the attempts by 
higher education to diversify had 
been too little, too late. That 
judgement was reinforced two 
months later by the Conservative 
victory at the eieotiop. 

He was almost certainly being 
more realistic than Dr R. M. W. 
Rickett, director of Middlesex Poly- 
technic, who told the samo confer- 
ence that an age participation rate 
of 13 per cent aid not represent the 
true potential for higher education 
among school-leavers. 

The second result of shrinkage 
Is the more intense competition for 
students that it will provoke be- 
tween institutions and sectors of 
higher education, hs Mr Michael 
Shattock, academic registrar of War- 
wick University, predicted at the 
March conference. He anticipated 
“ a period of mudi harsher institu- 
tional rivalry" as had happened in 
tho United States when expansion 
slowed down. 

This rivalry has ulready begun. 
Polytechnics ihave accused universi- 
ties of accepting students who they, 


ability to pay for substantial rises. 

This year has been one long pay 
battle tor the AUT. Last month 
30,000 university academic and re- 
lated staff received the last round 
of their previous claim, which recti- 
fied the 'anomaly In their pay. 

This means chat, excluding 
weighting, the lecturer's scale 
ranges from £4,333 to £8,992 per 
annum and a senior lecturer or 
reader'9 scale from £8,698 ' to 
£10,775. The minimum for a pro- 
fessor is £10,998 and the average Is 
£12,862 per annum. 

When the last pay claim was 
settled it was generally agreed that 
there should be some study of the 
question of the feasibility of look- 
ing at university teachers' pay in 
relation to that in other public sec- 
tor groups, 

But as tho year wore on, k be- 
came clear that no wholesale study 
could be successfully completed in 
time before tlie October ’79 settle- 
ment was due. 

What concerns the AUT Is that 
righting the anomaly did nothing 
to restore the erosion in salaries 
which has taken place since the 
1974 Leggatt tribunal made its Inde- 
pendent assessment. 

The AUT estimated that the real 
value of salaries had fallen by be- 
tween 30 and 40 per cent, according 
to the movements of earnings In- 
dices. 

In July this year Committee A, 
which represents the AUT and the 
UAP, agreed to propose to Com- 
mittee B. on which the DES is repre- 
sented, that a start should bo made 
' to correct the erosion in pay, which 
they said was in the order of 30 per 
cent. 

In terras of pay, university lec- 
turers compare themselves with the 
administrative and scientific civil 
service, os well as those employed 
In specific disciplines, such as the 
law and accountancy. Detailed statis- 
tics have been drown up to show 


that workers in the 
service jobs will 
pay between January 
ar^ 1980, leaving 

In August Committee B met/TL'-S. 
it is understood tdiat tiles. Dug 
agreed that, without putting a rW^ 1 
on it, an increase was due frfen 
October 1st, 1979. _ 

Representatives from the DE£n 

? ointed out that groups of workers 
ram tho public sector, which had 
been quoted, had had the erosion 
of tiielr pay restored either fully or 
partially, by stagey, and in many 


DES Future Trends in Higher Edu- 
cation. All in all, it is - perhaps 
fortunate for the reputation of tho 
Labour Party and for the credi- 
bility of its higher education poli- 
cies that the Conservatives won the 
election. 

In any case, over-eytnphasfa on tihe 
change of government obscures a 
more fundamental shift. When time 
has provided a docent perspective 
on present events, 1979 may be seen 
m the year in which the Robbins 
ena finally ran put for hlgjier edu- 
cation (and similar eras ended right 
across the field of social policy). 
The mortal blow to, the assumptions 
of the 1960s may hove been struck 
in tbe crisis years of 1973-75. But 
since then there has been a Mu- 
cere and sustained attempt to res- 
tore them. Indeed this attempted 
restoration will pcrluups serve as a 
mgjjf for the C alia gh on -Healey - 
Williams years. ■ 

„** For higher education this 
{WjPted restoration took the form 
iu- . P a l n ful road to recovery— 
the struggle foi- a decent level of 


the polytechnics, did not regard as 
suitable for degree courses at all. 
The universities have replied that 
tlie increase in the number of stu- 
dents accepted was only half that 
in tdre number of UCCA applica- 


Pliil 

by Fetey Scott 

As the 1970s proceeded the 
" hump ** in student numbers 
□xpectod in ’tho early 1980s slowly 
dwindled with each new projection 


Indeed somo university leaders 
hpve gone further and begun to 
question ■ tire established Govern- 


dwindled with each new projection 
from an overwlrolming and even 
oppressive presence that entirely 
dominnted higher education plen- 


ment policy of " evon-handedness *’ 
between the univorslty and public 
sectors; if universities can attract 
more students let them expand, and 
let those other institutions which 
have greater difficulty with recruit- 
ment race the consequences. . 

So the numbers game, although 
at present pushed into second place 
by the cuts, will remain an import- 
ant strand in higher education 
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.iL . Pa nful road to recovery— 
IP.® jiff u Mtotor a decent level of 
fnnohiB, a fair deal for public sector 
lecturers in the Houghton report, 
o£ university 
i™ 61 * salary anomaly, and the 
restoration . of the . qumquetiniuan 
reasonable planning horizons 
^.^^•rsrties. Indeed it went 
than before with the attempt 
be «-Wort.to Institution^-.; 

“h V£ n binary settlement 

by providing more 
fn^Pf'.afld, stable arrangements 
le £ e f^ng polytechnics, and ,col- 


J?ut; the 
,5°t just o: 
but of a 


ion was 
;ements 
i ethos 


mm . viuoa. A llis euiwa 

w incremental 
dlealfain pat is .ttja preservation 

e ven : Elitist, core 

was. 

. ; ^odSlnJ® 1 ^ M Wgher 


Py er . than 

- ^ ^ y^r ; would 


niug Into a still difficult but 
managoable problem. 

1 In 1979 this "hump** shrunk 
even more until it seemed hardly 
more than a little bump — and then 
was swept off the planning agenda 
entirely by the more urgent crisis 
pf tlie cuts. 

Ten years fago Planning Paper 
Number Two predicted that univer- 
sities, polytechnics and. colleges , 
would’ need .to , enrol more thon - 

800.000 students in 1981 if entry 
standards were not to become more 
'tierce. ' - By tito.swtrt '.of tiifa- year ' 
tliiH ' projection had shrunk to 

560.000 officially (and to about 

530.000 unofficially), 

AU ibis happened before . the 
Conservative victory in the General 
Election on May 3 and any e fi rious 
talk of cuts. Indeed the apparent . 
shrinking of the "hump" served as 
a green light to those determined 
to. cut public support for higher 
education. , 

Some measure of this shrinkage 
' can be . gained by comparing two. 
sets of projections of student de- 
mand made by the Department of 
Education and Science only a year 
apart. In February 1978 in tiie .dis- 
. cusslon document Higher Education 
into the 1990s the DES estimated 
the* at the top of the "bump* 1 in 
the mid-1980s, the total nuiqber of 
students would., be sqmewhera he- 
t^ i a 66O^O l aUd,55p f QO0, with the 
moit-M? (Shfl.0OO. . 

- Thirteen ■ mqnthMacei' ' Future 

Trends UirHi&ner Education, issued 
at 4 • opnfereqce jointly oo-ganlzed 
by the DBS a,nd The THES, the 
range bed Shrunk to 580,000 to 


policy and plnnmug. The two 
together mean that higher educa- 
tion will have to operate in a 
market environment to a much 
greater extent than in the past. 
Mora hopefully perhaps, they mean 
that, although Model E may not 
como in tha front door of social 
democratic planning, some similar 
form of .dlverslf: Lea tion may be 
pushed through the bock door by 
market forces. 

The pressing need to recruit 
students, with the threatening pros- 
pect of. dwindling resources for 
those departments, institutions and 
sectors that fail, may in the end 


Toward a Theory of Psychological 
Development 


Sohan and Celia Mod&ll, with a foreword bp Barbel Inheltler 
This is a collection of twenty-three papers, written by specialists 
in a wide variety o£ fields who see the potential of Piaget inn 
theory in their own research and practice. Individually, contribu- 
tors cover areas os far-reaching as child art, creativity, huniaulsin, 
law. medicine, morality, psychopathology and psychotherapy. Col- 
1 actively., each orientation furnishes interlocking mechanisms 
which lead towards a theory of psychological development winhin 
the Flagetion framework. 
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Register of Educational Research 
in the UK, Volume 3 1977-78 

National Foundation for Educational Research fn> England and 
Wales 

This third volume of the Register contains approximately 2,000 
.entries some 1,200 of which are new; the remainder where neces- 
sary arc updated: -Some 240 bodies. Universities,. Colleges, Govern- 
ment Departments, Institutions, and Associations have supplied 
details qf their current research wherever posiHjle and abstract 
and other Information such as dates, findings and publications 
have been included. Fields covered include, ttmontgst many 
others, curriculum studies, teaching methods,, teacher, education, 
psychology of. education, educational plannlng.and transition' from 
schopl. to work, ‘ ■ ■' . ..•*• 


bo a more powerful 'stimulus to 
! change than pwu^ iplapn ing Pt the 
centre. ‘ ' 11 ■■ 

Pay delays 

cause 

anxiety 

by Ngaio Crequer and . 

David Jobbins 

University teachers are. becoming 
increasingly anxious about the delay, 
in the progress being made on their 
30 per cent pay claim. 

Hard negotiations about money 
are a long way off. The Association 
of University Teachers and the 
University Authorities ' 'Panel ' *re 
still waiting to hear tlie Department ■ 
of Education and Science Wews ho' 
tihreq crucial elements in tiio claim. ; 

These are: the amount of ah 
interim increase payable from 
October 1979, the question of th* 


Order No- 8066 02 1 . . - 1 
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cases, as the result of comparability 
exenrlses. 

Thus, earlier talk about feasibility 
gave way to consideration of a 
full-scale comparability study to be 
undertaken by tho Clegg Commis- 
sion, 

The AUT, subject to tire appro- 
val of its council, would be quite 
willing to take Clegg on board and 
already has a weaWi of detail which 
it cotud present in evidence. 

But It expressed Ita concern on 
two points. There would have to 
be a "satisfactory” (as yet unde- 
fined) October 1979 Interim settle- 
meat, pending Clegg. • And the 
arrangements For the timing of any 
staging at payments would have to 
be made quite clear. It is also not 
clear what the terms of reference 
of any comparability study would 
be. 

On staging, thp AUT would bo 
looking for a short period, in the 
region of about nine months. They 
accept there Is no likelihood of their 
claim being paid in one stage. 

University lecturers are now- wait- 
ing for the DES to come back on 
these points. Last month local 
associations were urged to put 
pressure on their Members of 
Parliament to speed up the Govern- 
ment response. 

Obviously the issue of pay for all 
university staff is inextricably 
linked with the whole question of 
funding the higher education sector. 
The universities and die AUT have 
made it clear that government 
finance must be made available to 

continued on page 12 
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fn/tefrosgect " — 

__ > uav rtcowimendatioii. The 
. . • flarf always made jobs 

/KKrttr. Pay. Hke Hie cuts, is \ 
'■ pot. 

rigiiionth university atlmiuistra- 
accepted a 9.4 per cent 
w otter plus extra money lor 
.../Jtftime.- 

■The increase for the 20,000 uni- 
versities' clerical, administrative and . 

1 elated staff will be backdated to 
tiily-tlrt'd a study , of pay will ue 
made;by the Clegg Commission on ■ 
comparability. 

Members q! -the National and* 
Local Government Olficers 1 Associh- 
tlnn \& the universities had operated 
u work- to rule and overtime ban, 
as well jtis setecUve' strides., 

# ' Polytechnic und college' lec- 
Hirers are tenrful that the dcluy 
injected huo their . _ 197*1 pay 
claim by the submission to the 
Clegg commission mny briny them 
on to a collision course wuh tha 
employers' side when ii cuincs 10 
presenting the 1980 pay ilcm.md.' 

Many teachers uro fur from 
optimistic about the outcome of 
the case being submitted to (ho 
•.landing com mis?, ion on pay coni' 
parabiHly seeking tu achieve an 
average 24 pur cent increase. 

Out reference >0 Clegg I port of 
the April, 1979, sett foment «f 9 
pur cent plus EG u month on 
account of whntevui- inn ease 
t’lciw ninv iccnniniLiiih l\ widely 
expected in produce .1 rvruimiten- 
dii lion fur Increases (mm Junuury 
biuI September next year. 

The problem many Iccuhvis fear 
is that the delay in arriving at a 
final [inure lor ilio 1979 suit lent cut 
will iinerl udvei»cly the uiinimign 
fnr 1 lie t'JBO ugit-emem. Local 
niiiliaritte-J, tvim haw pledged 
themselves to limumi- the Clegg 
ucomim-mlaiinn s, which— if the 
Further Education lunch w.’ lumul's 
case were to bo accupml — would 
n mount in 28 per cent on average 
dries, might light shy of cmuittui- 


Oakes and 
the quango 
that died 


• ; k ft 

Burial 

J7EATH kX£p5 *4 
0CCUHBt> 'Tlte 0 G 6 uioU$- 

• YE At?, lb CftUULfiTt? 

fbR-THiS FufflJCi'AU 


old pooling system. But even local approved t fo r in d ef i tii te Per jo ds, 111 - 
govornment treasurers agree that It stead of li av ^ng to bc le-fubmjtted 
fs a system based on “rough in- at five-year intervals. This wH bo 
justice ’* because it contains no subject to progress review visits, 
method of distributing money in a conducted jowthr by < 5 * Sconce 
• fair way 10 individual Institutions, and the CNAA. Courses^ once 

By basing the distribution of money ““ S'"/ 0 '! “i'ET'fi? 


on estimates and previous spending, be offered without < the need for 
it will encourage the extravagant periodic full validation so long as 
und peniliie Hie thrifty. Moreover, U dtoa« « 
the system will not be able to recog- lie CNAA t ejnains satis^ed “bout 

■«i M A niil vaijoh/I mtmilriA flf*Vf&lflVl* th€ ECndl'nl StBlldBldS 01 ttlfi jUStl* 


nize and reward genuine develop* 
incut where it has taken place. 

Because of these defects the new 
arrangements are unlikely to sur- 
vive for more than two years. But 
the next step depends on who wins 
a new round in the old struggle 
between the polytechnics and the 


the general standards of the insti- 
tution concerned'. While expecting 
that this system will be regarded as 
the norm, the CNAA is retaining 
the right to restrict approval to 
specific periods if it has any reser- 
vations. . . , 

The CNAA has also responded to 


hKal r u rhoriti es y The poly t echuics the feeling of unhaptfness about the 
S2 flr«ded quMu«nial 

rini-oB a .,* m instituting a system nf non-in quisi- 


thing that made Oakes 
remotely acceptable was 


pixnniso of a national council for v^rf« 

public sector higher education, albe- *X ? , 1 


instituting a system of non-inquisi- 
to rial visits undertaken In a spirit 
of cooperation with polytechnic and 


meT n 1 would 1 t.ki Sic, roughly « Civ-year Inter- 

technics central plaoplng and added to m dividual 

status, transforming them from the Wamble and geaied to individual 

children nf local councils into Insti- circumstances. t . 


While Hie review visits will still 


tutions with a voice on the national 


stage. 

Blso e «coanize d the 10 ^id FaWref P»**t'ion of much greater autonomy 
wuv of distributing money to the f° r institutions, 
polytechnics, a method based on A major innovation Is the setting 
merit rather than previous spend- U P.°* , ft Commit te e f 0 r Ins 1 1 tut ions 


, nationai ■ The CNAA sees scope for much 
1 national further developineut> vvith a 

vernment prospect of ,the system evolving to a 


by Peter Dnvitl 

Since Its election in May the new 


so recognize the need tor a tatrer 
uy of distributing money' to the 
ilyrcclinics, a method based on 


iur cent plus EG u mouth on govern tnunt has matte it clear that 
icccumt uf wimtevui- inn ease education policy, like every tiling 
’leu* tnuv 1 c l< > 111 niLiuli te widely else, must piny Its pail in the 
rxpccicd in produce re nun men- crusade ugninst public spend lug. 
In lion for increases (rum Junuury Vet one uf the first decisions taken 
mil September next year. by Mr Carlisle, the Secretary of 

The problem many tectum--, fear Suite, urns to scrap a carefully 
i« that the delay in arriving at u designed scheme which would have 
[Inal (inure !o t - ilio 1979 set item cm imposed tighter controls on some 
will affect utiveiselv the iiunpaign 1500m spent by local education 
lor ilia man Ugit-eniem. Local authorities on Iilgliur education in 
nutlioriiitH, wlm huve ]>ledgod polytechnics and colleges, 
themselves in honour the t'lcijg From tlio Tory point of view the 
iLComim-mhiiinns, which— if the scheme had rwo drawbacks. First U 
Further Udmmlnn tuHcltcrs 1 iiaud s lm ( | a name, and the name belonged 
tiitc were tn bo ucceprul— would m Mr Gordon Oak as, the depur ting 
h mount in 28 per cent nn aver ago Labour minister Cur higher cducu- 
salarics, might fight shy of cminteii- tinu. Second, one of its reenm- 
unci 11 g a third pay rise within nmo met) da t Ions pm* the creation of a 


ing. A joint local government and 
DF.S working party is how looking 
at the problem of devising 
measures of unit costs so that offi- 
ciant institutions can be rewarded 
and 1 he inefficient punished, 


rtent and with the task of keeping a long- 
v looking term oversight of the institutional 
devising review processes. It will attempt to 
that effN ensure that the review visits coin- 
rewarded plement much more closely develop- 
punlshed rnents in course validation at 
ulcs hope particular colleges, and try to 
r incubate foster more effective relationships 
nittee for between the council and its asso- 
thev are elated institutions, 
vprnmnnr The CNAA’s chief officer. Dr 


months 


quango, u very small quango, but 


the argument tlnn loc hirer <. have undeniably one uf the breed of 
uifferetl From pay slippage during parasitic rodents thu government 
the succeeding rounds nf pay was keen to kill off. Mr Carlisle 
restraint if accepted by the simply could not bring himself to 


restraint If accepted ny me 
employers* side. The effects are 
evident on the ground, with many 
colleges suffering extreme difficulty 
in recruiting suilubly qualified staff. 


was keen to kill off. Mr Carlisle 
simply could not bring himself to 
spend £L5m on a new quango sired 
by a Labour minister. The Oakes 
report has been [hit on ice, prob- 
ably for ever. 


Optimists in the polytechnics hope particular colleges, ana try to 
that this work will one day incubate foster more effective relationships 
a University Grants Committee for between the council und. its asso- 
the public sector, but they are ctated Institutions, 
probably wrong. Local government The CNAA a chief officer. Dr 
is keen to hang on to its stake in Edwin Kerr, described the package 
higher education and will use its “evolutionary not revolu- 

considcreble influence to provent nonary . It was the basis for futuic 
the creation of a national poly- change, and no more, 
technic voice Now the dust from the Teesslda 

affair has begun to settle, the pros- 
t pects for greater satisfaction with 

I OOVmnfV ta the CNAA’S reform from within 

JUVal UllllU lU seem, better. Nevertheless Mr 

# _ David Bethel, chairman of the- Com- 

IIVO M/lfh ' niittee of Directors of Polytechnics, 

111 TV YYlllI has said he favours polytechnics 

^ . becoming chartered institutions 

streamlining czv ara 

w believes would reconcile tile advan- 

by David Jobbins 


provision in Lily Lind nnd 'Wales 
and of helping ir» forge ' link* 
berween formal higher education 
and the inform.il education sector. 

Its first (igiiificuut steps were 
taken in Maicl. tlii.: year with the 
publication of A Strategy for the 
Basic Education of Adults and 
Towards Continuing Education. 

These repot t.\, published by die 
council's Adult Basic Education 
Committee und it.-: Continuing 

Education Co..»miitce respectively, 
called for tlic creutiou of a develop- 
ment board at national level to 
stimulate the growth of basic educa- 
tion for adults and identified an 
urgent need for a fundamental re- 
valuation of the role of adult edu- 
cation. 

On the one bund the Government 
should make a firm statement out- 
lining a national policy for coor- 
dinated adult basic education and 
on the other a coherent strategy 
for the development of continuing 
education provision for ail should 
be created. 

The committee which bad been 
investigating basic education pro- 
vision for adults found existing 
provision “patchy and uncoor- 
dinated'*. The necessary skills 
were available but they needed to 
be systematically applied and 
developed. 

The absence of sufficient funds 
and die Jack of a clear policy had 
led to slow and piecemeal develop- 
ment. 

What was needed, the report 
argued, was a firm statement of 
national policy for adult basic edu* 
catiqn, together with the assurance 
of continued funding that would 
enable the policy to be planned 
ahead and executed with con- 
fidence. 

The Department of Education and 
Science and the Welsh • Office 
should establish a strategic plan for 
adult basic education over the next 
decade and should secure the back- 
ing of other relevant government 
departments and agencies, as well 
as the local authorities, for rbe 
implementation and joint funding 
of the plan. 

The development board would 
have an executive arm to coor- 
dinate qnd stimulate overall 
' provision. , 

» • Today, seven months after sub- 

; mittlng Its proposals to the _ Gov- 


Recruiting problems attributable But the Oakes report, whatever Polytechnics and colleges offering satisfaction of institutional asplra 

16 the relative decline in earnings Jis disadvantages, had been drawn CNAA-validated courses have spent lions. w • 

act, according to mcmbei 1 of the up to solve a verv real problem the summer conUng to terms with Angered by the Teesside report, 

- - - - -* * * - ■ * - ‘ - the annual conference of. the 


Burnham Further Education panel, 
particularly apparent id areas such 
as catering, welding, and such key 
ureas for tne national well being' as 
industrial .instrumentation. 

; The PE teachers’ panel submis- 
sion to' Clegg argues, that at least 
lU per cent. is needed to Holst ial- 


up ta solve a very real problem r h° summer coming to terms with 
of financial control over higher the implication! of the new straam- 
ed neat ion. For years money for \ med approval system announced in 

S olytechnlcs and colleges has been . 4 . 

rgonlzed on a curious principle The new piocedureg — the out- 
that an institution could spend come nearly four years ea^eac 
now. leaving someboriv- elm u mv debate between tbo council and die 


tages of a natloual overview of ernment (the report was originally 
academic standards and proper commissioned by Shirley Williams), 
satisfaction of institutional asplra- t ho council is still waiting for »n 
lions. answer. 

Angered by the Teesside report, Mr John Taylor, ACACE’s aecra* 
the. annual conference of. the t ary, points out that the existing 


jv for hucci approval system onnouncea in National Association of Teachers in adult * literacy pump prittuni 
s been J u "c-- . 4 . Further and Higher Education mechanism, the Adult Literacy 

inciple The new procedures — the out- , instructed its national executive to unit. Was only funded for two 

spend c ,°l nE of , * 12 T *«>»»• years of earnest draw up a policy statement on the , yetr g and • could disappear on 

to nay debate between tfao council and the conduct of quinquennial ; reviews. ! MWch 31 • ' 

L A u n,0Dg demands made were that no • Unless its life is extended or a 

wfo" ' ob ferv«tlons op -the reputation and now body like the suggested d<- 

almost 1 |, S?^L- W0 . r *5 the long ndvirs cafeer of named staff members be velonraent board (which would 

spent de r,f? W re validation, transmitted to the college authori* hav^ wider terms of reference and 

y-. paid I ?5?? r criticisms of .the vast ties before being discussed with the could 'include responsibility tor 
hfliKor cost of the exprdse. • nerapn .concerned j the local numeral social and coping skills) 

e&utl ■$* a NATFHE branch should be able to uSSS A XL itS nines there 1« 


anet suttnus- now, leaving somebody else u> ^pay ; Wt'veen mo council ana me 

' Locw authorities with Poty-- : 

,to Holst _ 4a l- technics, or. other rnlleauR - dninn simplification ivhlqh wiU help ,cut 


f per Mttt.it needed to notst mi- , ethnics . OT other colleges doing 

• tries to die levels recommended by advanced work could choree almost 1 P«?«'. w,ri 5t "fW tne wna nouri career ot named staff members be velonmen 

. Houghton iq 1974, NATFME pre- wWch staff devote to reva^dation transmltted to the college authori- • Ce^d 

• ritftar Mr Jack Tyrell is on record . ta B national, pool of money- paid n £ B f n 4 ^ 8r critidams of die vast ties before being discussed with the could 'in 

“yin* that the dedlite_ in. tha for by aif putbdritics.^^ether nt lf * ,#l1 - ‘ L 


»*!«* ,h « -*■ dccliiiejM. tha f or by alt local authorities, Whether 
five years since the Houghton _ru- nr not they had oily higher educa- 
p«» is. as wnous as m the nine non of their own! 

. Li V- Oakes would have put 'the. ad, 

-J 22 £^Jf!^i t 2 " b * rWni:< P : * :,pmrta ' further . education- pool 


period.'.. vlrtihlttf' Ik> *;nm.-v«ijauiiou 01 courses at insnci 

■! Equally Important -Is. the contrast public sector higher education' as ■®P p ^ n %i5T ^ me * 

ihqfr own "nei^ ,am ' ch 3!JBi :1 ?M J 


■SfiTMiTSi "Shlsm a 6 ? Frtmt validation of courses at institM- 

Kub.ic ° s 

ah Incentive to efficient manage- rievolopme^ « 

ment authorities .with polytechnics nolv technics ^ ifaaps with 


i!S •’ • ,1 praon .concerned; tha local numeracy^ social and coping ‘skills) 
... Und ^ r M ng c .Sl°_ s 5? teBy ’f , a NATFHE branch should be able to te Seated to take its place there 1« 
lecoghluoii of the growing; maturity 'take part In discussions affecting tbe dancer ‘of eventing n vacuum 

a'spi radons 0 to^^^tM 10 freed felt Vha ? 1 *? 1 ^ ,Bte - March the Advisory 

‘e^huts^o^^ CNAA^/ wori^'aWay ; reviews 0 *by thS 8 e valfdatlna eC b 0 dv %*$'*'** ToW,flf * 

. conce'rned^ b ° dy ^^f^^plmsl.ing tl« 

imperative need to adopt ■ 


had a . .salary of it was a cat 
year, • comparing • with the but after a year of 
u " 1 ; or . “ lecturer grade two. compromise it 


senesb, tho work 
. . , . t effort and sheet 
cost led to 4 'sdrtae df frastratloh, 


Etta more dramatically « iaach«r iupiErt “ ro m' •hotit ' 1 ™*** 1 ui lrts i itta S°2 8 


king— after 12 yvOrt authority paymasters aud many restraints nlkcTri'^n" Vher 
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Adult council 


tune 


by pinion Mldgley 


imperative need to adopt ■ I 

coherent philosophy mid strataBY 
for continuing education in me 
19808, the paper attempted to 
Clarify the moaning of “ continuing 
education* by making a major ««• 
tlnctjoa' hotwoen “initial ,.•.**?- I 
“pqafrinltial** education. . , 

It was suggested . that this d‘F 
tinctibn is . more bwlc thon suo». 
current administrative divisions a* 


inn uy jociii -* -o-j curieiu anmuiiguniivo mul- 

“•*“ ►W-i-'toaWdBe'ftMMierlwd: the receding ; 1 “ compulsory ^ and “ W 

likelihood of -il AS' ^ um i stage tacl»ai» pUi 
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to school qnd. full or 
cation continued -into the; 
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* * ti *Y ' Jtigt’ , where itie. celliiig will 

ge mid. set wilt depend ; on the dlspatir 
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With mature iustitutions j wh" 
should the ipOst piaturo riot va 
date , their own courses ? 


Jhous pon-govetnmehtal i organise 
tiona cafl perhaps, be discounted., .. 


gramme, 

pointed 


lal “ educational • . P r °’ ; 
tiiesq do not, the 
put. . form a^ coherent 



raups oe aiscountca., .. . vwiiwu- uni, . 

to run strategy for continuing eaucatjop 
year),: the .Government ‘ • . W¥at tevooulred is a , 

rpioiuBL . .*is , uuuiirion not -tel .change. , the report -do .. 
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In Retrospect - 

continued front page 12 

A full-time research assistant is 
currently analysing those and it is 
honed to publish a major report 
on the subject next autumn. 

A third report, Links to Learning, 
011 the most effective ways of estab- 
lishing and developing information, 
advisory and counselling services 
for adults, has just been published. 

Originally this was to have come 
out in March. However it was refer- 
red bock to its originating com- 
mittee because it Is understood that 
the Advisory Council was unhappy 
about several aspects of the work 
including the draft report’s recom- 
mendation that a national unit 
should bo established to coordinate 
countrywide provision. 

In the event' the report, which 
Is being sent to the Department of 
Education and Science, retains the 
recommendation that coordination 
should take place but suggests that 
instead of creating a new national 
body an existing agency should take 
ou the additional responsibilities 

involved. 

It also proposes that educational 

f iuidance centres should be created 
n every major centre of population. 
At rhe moment only 15 operate 
in the entire country. 

During the past year the council 
has also published three occasional 
papers:’ “Adult Student i and 
Higher Education w , by Mrs K. 'Wil- 
liams and Professor Henry Arthur 
Jones of Leicester University, which 
explores adult access to post- 
secondary education in the United 
Kingdom ; “ To Make Continuing 
Education a Reality”, by Professor 
Naomi McIntosh of the Open Uni- 
versity, which examines the idea of 
an adult's right to continuing educa- 
tion ; and finally “ After Expansion : 
A Times for Diversity ”, by Dr 
Richard Hoggarr, chairman of the 
Advisory Council, which argues that 
universities should open their doors 
to new kinds of students. 

Whether all this activity— the 
council’s three main reports and its 
clutch of occasional papers — will 


perts working in specialist fields 
such as consultancy and health and 
safety; and to accredit all university 
engineering courses. 

Tills last proposal means that In- 
dependent BE A examiners would 
scrutinise all departments — and 
those universities failing to reach 
basic standards would be stripped of 
their powers to award degrees that 
would lead to the title of “ quali- 
fied engineer". This last title is 
to be enshrined in law and will be 
awarded to engineens who have the 
requisite degrees aud have a basic 
minimum dE Industrial experience. 

And there is also to be a radical 
restructuring of the basic engineer- 
ing degree itself with two main 
types being introduced — a bachelor 
of engineering and a master of 
engineering. These would have a 
common first year and the top 25 
per cent of students would then be 
encouraged to take tho master's 
course. 

However, this system is bound to 
be particularly controversial as It 
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such areas ns health and safety in- 
cluding toxic gas and radiation 
plants. 

In general, the committee en- 
visages the BEA controlling engi- 
neering at air levels from education 
to training to practice and pro- 
fessional standards. Only In this 
way can the morale and status of 
our engineers be raised, they 
believe, to a standard that will allow 
Britain to Compete more effectively 
in international manufacturing 
markets. 

SRC set to 
tackle staff 
stagnation 

by Robin McKie 

Next week the Science _ Research 
Council is to make a decision on a 
controversial plan aimed at easing 
the critical staff stagnation problem 
which now affects British universi- 
ties. 

On Wednesday its central council 
will decide on the future of a pro- 
posed special release fellowship 
scheme intended to help snore 
senior research workers vacate 
tenured posts which can then be 
filled by young scientists. 

The SRC has already given appro- 
val in principle to the scheme but 
has asked for more detailed pro- 
posals before .giving . tlic final go- 
ahead. Universities have since been 
asked to submit their views on the 
plan, and in the light of their re- 
plies the council will make its deri- 
sion next week. 

The release fellowships Have beon 
proposed as one remedy to the age 
structure problem at universities 
which has been deteriorating since 


posts and the distribution .of posts 
lias been frozen. 

In many science departments 
there have been no new appoint- 
ments for 10 years — and where 
there have been vacancies, these 
have been filled from within 
departments, thus halting die 
crucial flow of ideas and talent 
between universities. 

To help stop the rot a plan lias 
been prepared by the SRC which 
would set up special fellowships to 
fund research workers advanced in 
their careers and allow them to 
leave university posts to concen- 
trate solely 011 research without 
administrative responsibilities. Their 
vacated positions would then be 
filled by young scientists and over 
subsequent years allow die phasing 
In of new research workers. 

But the scheme is not meant p.s' 
a form of premature retirement 
for ageing researchers, its advocates 
stress. Only those who arc active 
and still have important scientific 
contributions tp make will be 
considered for funding. 


depending on 

SRC had decided ' : 

However, the rccefiy^^ rlaSSw w 
budget have weaken 
ability to give full supiR^^u£@V ' 
schemes, and final n u m b 6 f» 
special release fellowship* 
probably be severely reducedhfmjj; 
previous proposals. >1 

Indeed, some council niemuHj..' 
are very cautious about the wholL 
idea of the scheme, believing It td^ 
be the role of the University Grants 
Committee to provide proper staff 
structures within departments. 
Combined with these other factors, 
this view puts the council's coming 
decision very much in the balance. 

Don’t worry. 
Boy son t ells 
the colleges 


Originally the SRC considered by John 6 'Leary 
a proposal that 15 fellowships be J J 


set up in the first year of the 
programme with, further annual 
additions of 10 new awards. Th ; 3 
could then have provided a total 
of 45 special release fellowships 
within four years. 

.However, there are several prob- 
lems associated with the plan. For 
one thing, at its last meeting on 
the fellowships, the SRC could not 
agree whether it should pay for 
the senior researcher’s salary or for 


the junior post. As a result it 

E ostponed giving full approval be- 
ore receiving fuller details of pos- 


actunlly result in any improvements 
or radical changes in adult educa- 
tional opportunities remains to be 
seen. 

The Government's determination 
to reduce public spending is Hkoly 
to inhibit the council's efforts to 
improve. adult education provision. 

More importantly however it is 
the council's second role— that of. 
rethinking the- map of post-second- 
ary education — that may well prove 
to be a fruitless exercise given the 
new political .climate. 

For some time now Jt: has been 
increasingly apparent that the coun- 
£JL was leaning towards . a “ Model 
* type of approach to providing 
more, opportunities for . adult 
learners, ... 

.Tins would Involve opening up 
tne for m pi higher education sector 
» mature, perhaps disadvantaged 
students, seeking “second chance” 
or recurrent education. 

..M*. a situation .where tho formal 
uc *.“ on: soctor is almost 
inevitably going to shrink in size, 

l!*l now c *®? r *»uk there is unlikely 
wbeenough room in tho foresee- 
^ ^turS ror all the school-leavers 
lty° to continue their studios, 
«« alone for mature students, 
jR *•? als ?„ equally obvious thot 
ii? uh Wkely to be any money 
! ,to , support : many now 
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will bring about several associated 
problems. For instance the com- 
mittee still cannot decide whether 
the two degree courses would test 
for three and four years for the 
bachelor and master's respectively - 
— or four and five years. If the 
first — and cheaper — option is 
selected, there will then be a 
strong lobby from the Scottish uni- 
versities who already provide four- 
year engineering courses and who 
would want a greater slice of the 
masters' . degrees allocations. 

.. And there is also likely to be fur- 
ther -controversy over !. the .general 
allocation of the numbers of 
masters' degrees. This Is not to be 
done by giving each university 
numbers of masters’ places equi- 
valent to 25 per cent of all its 
engineering students but by giving 
tho more prestigious institutions a 
far .greater proportion— such as 
Imperial and Manchester who 
might have 90 per cent of students 
doing MEng degrees. 

Such a system would ensure that 
the top institutions would be deal- 
ing with the vast proportion of tho 
best students. However, it also 
means many students hoping to get 
mastors places would move away 
from universities that were still 
providing quite adequate -bachelor 
of engineering courses. The solu- 
tion, la a transfer system of some 
type^although .such a proposal: is 
not at dll widely accepted within 
Sir Monty Finniston's committee. 

But in srilte of,the fact fchat- many 
details still require It-onlng out, • 
it is definite -that' Flhhjston intends 
that universities.- be stripped-! of 
much of; their control 6 f their en* 

Perhaps, strangely, committee mem- 
bers - are confident of only limited 
opposition from most groups (ft this, 
arena, with the UGC apparently 
having conceded the. concept Of ear- 
marking of funds for special use 
iq engineering: Their' tnaln oppo- 
nent is then likely to be the vice- 
chancellors who see the BEA- as a 
serious threat to general’ university 
autonomy. ’ ' 

HOWriver, universities will not he 
the only ones to find themselves 
under 'tne eye of the BEA. Industry 
Would find its graduate training 
schemes’ under constant scrutiny 
and ktudfents would bi Warned about 
taking • employment with companies 


the higher education expansion of 
the early 1960s, when new depart- 
ments were created and manned at 
senior levels with young scientists. 
In recent years,- economic recession 
has ended the creation of additional 


slble alternative versions of the 
scheme. 

These various proposals will be 
presented to the council next week 
with further consideration also 
being given to the views of those 
universities interested in taking ad- 
vantage of the scheme. 

And there is also the difficulty 
of cash levels. The original version 
of the scheme would have even- 
tually cost between £300,000 and 
£450,000 a year — the final figure 


Those in the colleges and institutes 
of higher education breathe more 
easily since Dr Rhodes Boyson, 
Minister of State for Higher Educa- 
tion, addressed their principals iti 
unexpectedly reassuring terms. 

Some might have considered it 
wiser to let sleeping dogs lie. Gov- 
ernment pronouncements on the 
future of the colleges having been 
conspicuous by their absence. In 
the ovent, fears of a doom-laden 
statement proved unfounded and 
Dr Boyson seemed remarkably sym- 
pathetic to, if not fully conversant 
with, the colleges' problems. 

Now that the initial feeling of 
relief has passed, however, it may 
be time to ask whether the future 
is really . guaranteed.. For, 
although tne colleges were said to 
have “ nothing to fear ", no concrete 
measures were suggested which 
would prevent them from again be- 
coming the . whipping boys ' of 
higher education. 

continued on page 14 
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release employees on full pay for 
cbtirses designed '.to instruct them 

develop - 

And after trahtinB J, W industry, 
graduates 1 would rijen’ihave-to be 
registered With the BEA, Oil tbp. 
of this, therb 'would- be licensing- Of . 
.fragidhOrs whb wished to work la 
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Jn Retrospect, 

eoBi/niied tew* 


the reins o£ power. The plan is 
for the. former membership of the 
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A'Wson promised to avoid, activists and neutralizing rising 
T^WEina that the former col- groups such as the Liberals. 


education particularly If it works, the new order will 
iSrWd an early announcement of make secure the position of he 
• secure future". But orthodox left- leadership of NUS, 

'L/tMs- whs to be achieved in a which has recently found its rank 
Jimate of cuts., and demographic • and .Hie increasingly unpredictable. 


: ornate of cuts.. ana aemugrttyui 
uncertainty remained unanswered 


It 19 also expected to stimulate 


There was no clear answer either interest' in student politics after a 
oh a number of. detailed' questions,' period of stagnation in which 
notably an the Government's attl- involvement in f most local unions, 
tud»' ?to the diversified courses as well as nationally, is generally 
which are beginning to fill the agreed to have been ata 0 '* a k b ;. a 
vacuum left by the previous cuts However, there arc signs tliat the 
in teacher training. In view of Dr transition might be rather less 
Bo.v sort’s known criticisms of poly- smooth than the architects of this 
technic structures, It would bo rea- ambitious coup anticipated. The ■ 
sonabte to a?sumo his opposition to Alliance, 3 l ' st M j™°t ad 
the spread of similar Institutions in test Easters NUS conference and 
the shape of rhe larger colleges. launched in the summer, is proving 
Yet, apart from tho ritual warn*, worry In gly slow to get of£ the 
lags of austerity and reduced .ground even in some former Broad 
. attractiveness of higher education Lett strongholds. 

r^Suv p “ft; I- paScK 

5SST.S «« . « “«« " V party ShMcy Hufstedler with President .Timmy Carter 

wore music to the princijMls’ cars, machines w j^h guai an teed its pre* 

initiatives beiiia already welt dccessor s electors! -superiority. The v t/n v j i 

advanced in many colleges and la- National Organization of Labour | 1 W Aflll'P'Qll IAY1 
Mltutes, even if iho thorny question Students, the biggest single com- CUULdllllUll 

of resources was again left hi the ponent of the Broad Left,, has yet j • j 
ui r to give its blessing to tho how body. QfVTC ITiC A1I|I ■ 

The problem now facing the prln- Tho independent stance of NOLS* feCW 'Ilia UTT111 



ment and the law enforcement edu 

cation programme from the justici 
Department. * 

Tor major universities the 
Department of Education will be a 
less important soiuco of federal 
funds (apart from student aid)- 
than the research-granting agencies 
like the National Science Founda- 1 
tion and National Institutes oE- 
Health. However, even they will' 
have to stay 011 the right side of the- 
Education Department's civil rights 
office, which will be headed by an 
assistant secretary armed with 
strong powers to make sure they 
give women and racial minorities 
a fair deal. 

Students 

overwhelm 

Europe 

by Clive Cookson 

Too much state interference, not 
enough money, and too many 
students. Those were the common 


The problem now Facing the prln- Tho independent stance of NOLS* 
c I pals 19 how 10 capitalize on such militant wing was one of the lanin 


^NEAI 81 Educatloa Association t J get h er Finland at the Unfter-, 
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on 'encouraging start with the new reasons for the break-up or the 
Government. Tho Ktaiidlna Con- Dro “d *-«& mid Labour students 
fcrcnce of Principals and Directors may yet end up opposing each 
“■ in next year’s 1 


has established itself as a suffi- 
ciently prestigious body to warrant 


department 


(NEA). 

The strength of the opposition 
reflected' a widespread belief that. 


slty of Helsinki. 

They were attending the seventh 


osing each , , 

other In next year's NUS elections, by CilYQ Cookson 

For die first time in il. history tho 
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the department would in the long General Assembly of ^ he 
run shift control: over American Conference of Rectors and Vice- 
education from the States, where Chancellor 9 of * he Ewopean 
it constitutionally, belongs, to ^ 


mourners 01 11 s icatrarsmp. most open tor some time because * . ft J d, m i ia,,* rnrtm. dieted »hat the danartment 

Certainly, the Standing Confer- of changes in the NUS constitution ° f n “ ^n te^’work- "sooner or taterwll! bSSnR 
once has already made some- telling extending tho number of sabbatical J “M; to d^loS nolfdeT ftr 3B of edtf- 

twints Jn seizing the initiative on posts. Row rho ultra-left groups. " ec * SS5tr * administrative to develop policies 101 ail ot edu 

fettKHa AniS rl Lift 0 ^o 8 TcekVago he nominated ton ? ’V^ 

M^John lUmltt. thSl the rallogSs 1 8™™dlSt last year! AS Shiriey Hufstedler, a judge pn the ably " try to *™™*}*t^ 

arc. the most cost-dfecuvo sector of Federation of ConservatlveStudenta ? ada 5®L Apneala Court In Los grow • - . -<I don t see any Ukehhood 


■The CRE Is even more difficult 
to summarize than the Common; 


higher 1 
network 
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Tory instinct*. They navebeon n 'n7m lAt-'*Vn‘ahiX -career has been .spent in the law,' once tt gets started". . 

quick, too, to Mint out tho colleges' cause one of NUS*s Mrlodlc^u.Met? although fltOr private lif e haa shaWn • A .different line of opposition was 
important raff in Sdrwsing ' the 01 s ^ rl0diC consfeabte fitter est in higher edu- adopted by the Atherlcip Federation 

baJaiKo of men and women In , cation faho Is a trustee of the Cali- of Teachers. 1 the NEA's smaller rival 

s>fe«r education, and to remind 



cation (she is t 
forma Institute 


cohesive occasion, despito the huge 
disparities In wealth and develop' 
ment between member countries, 


Reorganizing the government is strong politics 
a far more difficult operation for and isolated ip 
an American president thah for a away from He 
British Prime Minister, The former could lose rati 
has to persuade Congress to pass an and resources. 
Act specifying in full detail the Of course 
structures and responsibilities of separata depdr 


balance of men and women in 
higher education, and to remind 
ulinfiteri of their unique expertise 
hi iho unpredictable field of teacher 
education. 

The principals have set out (0 
"bow tfaat they offer an identifiable 
and necessary provision, bridging • 
the gap between advanced and non- 
advanced further education. ■ Im- 
pressive figures, showing a 30 per 
cent increase in the favoured pro- 
fessional and .vocational courses, can .- 
K*ve done their cause no. harm to 
this' 0 ad.- . 

■ But the question remains, whether' 
tms will be enough when the' hard ' 
bargaining starts and .courses come!’ 
under the microscope' Jn the wOy 
tbfcc Dr Boysaln has promised. For 
. lh* " triqqtetii, as 1 end principal 

KmhemiMteally put it, . the 

approach es the colleges 
vrim a. V refreshingly clean slate**. . 

Xcjseams likely, however, rttat when ' 

Werifnfluence of the Department of 

; wn Trevor thUlips ; confident.'' ; ; • yearV eon^e^tenar^ btSaucrc 

"njarketlng Job^ eo the Colleges ' : • .1 . . rthe Educatipn Department, . ,'Ptesi: 

■ advocated by * TpSfer from: The likelihood of ! sudi disasters, dent Carter had already ensured JJiSfii”' 

. fnaustry wifi be more necessary Occurring.. ' will ; b&ome more L bat t ^ le r « or Sa ni t a tiOn would not 
than ever IF newly raised expecte- obvious after the first full confer- Ha VO niucli. short-term effect, by lunr ™ T „ 
lipps are not to be prematiire. .• ehco.of the Left Alliance, to- be *«—■ 
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dental College and the University of gross. They argued that on the account in THES last year of the ,- 
Southern California Law Centre). national level education is not a Commonwealth Universities Con-. ;. 


national lever education is not a Commonwealth Universities Con- .. 
strong political force in America, gress, it is remarkable how much 
and isolated iti its own department of it is equally applicable tt> the 
away from Health and welfare it' CRE. For example: “The super- ,. 
could lose rather than gain power ficial impression created was one 01 : 
id resources. fragmentation between tho rive . 

Of course supporters .. of the topics and between nations. . • • ; 
parata department belle Vo educa- Yet ih a subtle way there was aa ; 
iti’a new political “ visibility " will underlying unity. Again and again 


any new agencies*- inevitably In the tieti’s new polltldal “ visibility " will underlying unity. Again and again , 

- .face'; of special interest groups proyo highly beneficial. Educational the delegates showed how they felt ' 

' lobbying furlously to mairitaTu tlie wsues^wlll be brought closer to the universities' were under pressure— .. 

status quo i — whilq the PM can just attention of the President, Congress from governments everywhere . . ■ j ; 

- snap his or her fingers and declare ak * d Public, and people will know- front liberal reform of secondary 

that Britain now lias, say, a new who is responsible for education in' schools and examinations , . front . 

• Ministry of Technology. The Washington; When President Carter competitive and often eiUrepren- 
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new department ' iti the United Act into law last month he admitted and collegos of advanced oducdtwn. 

! States government Has' far more tha ? aa Governor of Georgia he did The pressure may bd steady rattier 

' long-term significance. not know where to go in the federal than intenso but it has 1 createa » • 

Certainly, hopes or fears' for the bureaucracy for answers to oduca-’ mood of .distreet anxiqty wh Jh • 
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- krtvolved in national student 
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In Retrospect 

The feeling that European uni- 
versities are being forced to do too 
much teaching and too .little 
research surfuced frequently during 
the conference. Members of Group 
HI whose discussion topic was 
‘'The University as a Research 
institution ", sat down and 
hammered out a statement, aimed 
specifically at the press and pub- 
lic, warning that mass education 
could lead to n "university where 
research is completely smothered 
by teaching ”. Ana Professor 
Ernest Pa Ini 6 n. Chancellor of the 
University of Helsinki, spoke of the 
fear of many rectors that research 
was “escaping” from universities 
to independent research institutes, 
leaving them in charge of 
“teaching factories ”. 

The degree to which universities 
are subject to - government control 
varies enormously, of course, be- 
tween European countries. But the 
CRE assembly demonstrated that 
rectors everywhere are feeling more 
and more state interference. Some- 
times it is cloarly political, some- 
times just bureaucratic. Lord 
Annan, vice-chancellor of rite Univer- 
sity of London, told his group that 
even in Britain, wlfose University 
Grants Committee Is much envied 
elsewhere os a buffer between 
universities and government, there is 
“ a gradual encroachment by politic- 
ians into higher education; . . « 
The buffer has become compressed” 
Speculating about tlie future, he 
asked when the admission of racial 
minorities to British universities 
would become "a burning political- 
issue ”, as it has in tfie . United 
States : “ how - long is it going to 
go without comment in Britain tfrat 
we have no West Indian doctors . . • 
or very few ?” 

The nation . whose universities 
excited the most discussion was 
Sweden. Swedish participants found 
themselves peppered with questions 
about the effects of the great re- 
forms oq higher education in Sweden 
that started in, -1968- and culminated 
with the new low- of 1977,; Some 
said it was still to early to tell, 
but others soundod verv unhappy 
about the past decade’s changes. 

*? 01 !. 'example, Professor Staffan 
Heunfrld, Rector of Stockholm 
university, spoke so strongly about 
the recent, dramatic decline in 
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Swedish .academic standards tint his 
group’s rapporteur, Exeter Univer- 
sity vice- chan cel lor Dr Harry Kay, 
told the closing plenary sotalon that 
he felt "shaken” by the account. 
"It sounded a note of warning to 
English ears”, he said. 

What of the CRE’s own politics ? 
The organization lias always had its 
centre of gravity lit Western 
Europe (at present its only 
“ Eastern ” members are 16 uni- 
versities in Yugoslavia, six in 
Poland and one in Rumania) and 
for at least tan years the CRE per- 
manent committee has been trying 
unsuccessfully to woo tlie other uni- 
versities bbhind tlie Iron Curtain. 
However, the Seventh General 
Assembly seemed to be losing 
interest' in this enterprise, ’ apd the 
delegates voted not to make any 
major new initiative to widen the 
membership, for example by chang- 
ing die CRE constitution to make Tt 
more acceptable to East European 
universities. 

They elected Professor Gerdt 
Vosscrs, former rector of Eindhoven 
University of Technology In Holland, 
as their president for the next five 
years, in the knowledge that he 
would be a more, cautious and con- 
servative loader than the defeated 
presidential candidate Professor 
Francois Luchairc, former president 
. of the University of Paris I. The 
retiring president, Professor Reiser, 
described the history of die CRE so 


far ns " 20 years of not very con- 
spicuous but steady work”. Under 
Professor Vossers zlve more steady 
but not very conspicuous years uije 
in prospect. . 


N and F levels 
are painlessly 
put to death 

by Patricia San tine)! i 

One of the most discussed and Con- 
troversial examination reforms, 
namely the -replacement of A levels 
. with .a proposed five-subject, two- 
. tier exam called N- (Norma)), add 
,F (Fur tlier), was quietly out to 
.dentil tills summer, unattended - by 


The -kilter blow was delivered hr 
■a. :cdol .letter from the new -Secre- 
tary of State for Education and 
Science, Mr Mark Carlisle, to the 
Schools Council chairman! Mr J. 
Tomlinson. Mr Carlisle pointed out 
that overwhelming opinion against 
the adoption of lhe -N and F propo- 
sals made It impossible that they 
or a similar system could replace 
A Levels within che foreseeable 
future. 

It is unlikely that His decision’ 
■ came as much of a surprise to 'the 
Schools Council. Aware of the 
mounting opposition, especially from 
the higher education sector, it had 
already intimated in a progress re- 
port published In March, 1979, that 
the re&l basis of its proposals bad 
always been a new sixth-form curri- 
culum and examination structure in 
which N and F had played their 
.role, but were only one of several 
alternatives Vo die current exams. 

Yet the N and F proposals which 
came into being in 1973 but were 
not put to real public debate until 
1977-78 were a specific answer to 
some assumptions already accepted 
by the Schools Council and the 
Standing Conference on University 
Entrance in the 1960s. 

Broadly, tills was that specializa- 
tion in the sixth form had increased, 
was increasing and Ought to be 
diminished. Moreover a pupil’s 


choice of subjects booh For sixtili- 
forin study and in higher education 
ought to be made as late as possible 
in tlie school career. 

Both alms, the council thought, 
could be achieved by a five-subject, 
two-level course of lwo years, in 
which students could take' three N 
.Levels each equal to half an A 
-Level, and two F levels each 'equal 
to three quarters of an A. Tlie total 
amount of work would be approxi- 
mately equivalent to that currently 
Involved at A Level. The N Level 
-would be the core of the F and the 
single subject certificate would 
allow for flexibility in terms of 
individual students' ueeds. 

• "The idea was to produce a 
generation of people who had 
broader options until the age of 18, 
and as a result greater career 
opportunities ahead", Mr John 
Mann, secrotary of the Schools 
'Council said. ir It would also have 
ended the high degree of specializa- 
tion In this country, which is almost 
non-existent in others.’*. 

Why then did the higher educa- 
tion sector in particular pursue 
from 1974 onwards en almost relent- 
less campaign against tile N and F 
Levels ? Other bodies, such as tho 
Council for National Academic 
Awards, (the National Union of 
Teachers, tlie CBI and bite ILEA, 
wero among supporters, 

Perhaps the response made by the 
University of Oxford in December, 

. 1978, best encapsulates the view 
that made the proposals over- 
whelmingly unacceptable. It came, 
after coasultatlon with no fewer 
then 40 bodies within the university. 

The major fear in tlie HE 
sector had been at all times 
tli at the introduction of the 
N and F would lower standards of 
university entrance and lead to a 
lengthening of degree courses. .But 
moreover the university did not 
believd that breadth or examined 
study in the sixth form was of over- 
riding importance. It argued tliat 
A level work was not a abray factor 
but the right preparation for. degree 
work. Nor did tbe uaiyersity accept 
that the problem of inadequate or 
premature choice was of such 
severity that the present exams 
should be overthrown. 

• Indeed, os the SCUAE summer 
report on urivemitteb- response 
porn tat out, qittf t-F- legold ^owd be 
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^equired^fo^'d^ \ ! 

majority of degree ..^n» 

standard combination 

three N would lead to k . 

of opportunities which 

their view be harmful ' 

terests of the more able competiinn 

them to specialize earlier. ; 

There were however some fo*). 
rive side effects to the debate, prnL 
artly because it stimulated the unlq. 
versities to constructive thought on* 
die sixth-form curriculum, and riteie 
. is now iinsent concern that the mom- , 
entum should not be lost. 

One recommendation is tliat at A 
Level the nomenclature of subjects 
should bo simplified and that a sub- 
stantial common element be incor- 
porated in all syllabuses bearing the 
same name, i 

At the same time universities have 
seen the need to consider al beanie - 
tiro ways of reconciling tlie various 
aims at sixth-form education. Same 
have shown a revival of interest In a 
curriculum made up of four equal 
subjects, white others displayed 
greater interest in the evolutionary 
course of retaining A Levels and in- 
troducing alongside subsidiary two- 
year courses, possibly based on 
adaptation and development of exist- 
ing AO syllabuses. 

Tlie Schools Council thinking is 
now very much on par with tho 
universities. By -no means deflated - 
by its defeat over the N arid F' 
proposals, it is preparing a paper 
on alternatives • .to the current, 
system. This should reach the Secre- 
tary of State later this year. 

This will suggest ways of Improv- 
ving A Levels, new methods of 
assessment to give a better picture 
of what iyou.n gators’ abilities are and 
an Investigation -of raatbs to see 
whether there ought- tb be a corfl 
syllabus, , 

The council wil) also .argue that < 
there is a case for improving the A 
Level system for those young people 
for whom It it not appropriate and 
for whom, .another target ought to 
be devised. So for the time being 
A Level rules okay but who knows 
what letters of the alphabet will 
make up the next combination. 


Biogeography : Natural and Cultural 

I. G. Slmmonb 

An Introduction to plant and animal M£a on earth and 
Its distribution, together with, tlie environmental 
toctors controlling or inf Jmeiuclng its development. 
Professor Simmons is particularly concerned to explore 
nw meet of man on other apeoios, die impact of 
terminology at various levels, and tlie. nature of actual 
«t« possible man-biota relationships. The book is 
generously illustrated with plates, diagrams and 
tablas/ 

Board* £15 Ptqjsr £7.95 


Investigating Chromosomes 

Adrian F. Dyer 

Tills book strikes a balance between the theoretical 
?.™ the practical aspects of cytogonetlca. Assuming 
•little prior knowledge, the logical theoretical 
exposition i$ matched at every stage by practical 
, *4 °,? s that allow the student bo mvesHRato or 

V 191 WU 20 each stage of chromosome activity as IU« 
introduced; All the practical routines are variations 
• on one basic technique, and are applied to a wide 
vanety^of plant and ammel matenal. 

; P«per £6,75. 

ElectronicLpgic Circuits^ 

•: J* R,. Gibson ■ ' ’ ' f . 


• tech piques which lead to reliable circuits.' This 
. , jj^pjent wiil also be useful to qualified engineers 
. • njwe ndt specialised in the subject' but who • • 

' : J .* 1 5 or P°T?i te sin U >1 ® toffte circuits ' ' ' : ' . 
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• iNorihanGash -- 1 

of8nglm&Serlet n • 

♦ : 'the 8I 5® ^7 j” torpr ete^ou . professor Cash traces 


* -.die 'stages 

britrfht 


y wWCh tne trad^onal governing classes 
artstpewicy and gentry, • 

, Adapted ! thezus elves and 'tho .political 
rapld expansloh aftd social: 


Fundamentals of Mycology 

Second edition 
J. H-But'Oett 

A revised and updated edition of an established ' ! ; . 

textbook wltlch was tlie first to depart from tiiC ' • • ' 
traditional taxonomic treatment of die fungi and deal ‘.'F. 
with die general features of tlie group as a whole. '.'-J 

Reviews of the first adition : 

’ This scholarly book Is almost breathtakiivgly 
comprehensive* . . . Such js its vision apd scope that, 
few mycologists wJU faH to profit from reading it, 
whatever thedr special areas of interest.’ — TYanicctionj . 
of the British Mycological Society ... 

* A remarkable synthesis of ideas mid deta in what is 

now avast subject area . . . thd book presents a clear 
coherent picture of our current state Of knowledges 
—'Journal of Biological Education ..■ f ■ 

* A unique and masterly book titat everyone wlto want si- . 
to know about or work with fungi should possess.’ 

— The New Pfiytologlst • ■ ■ . 

Paper £16 . 

For pnbiicfltfon in December 


People, Pattern and Process 

» An, tiitroduction to ffuman Geography 
. ICelth ChaptndQ. ] ' j : . 

: - ,Thl« book provided a conceptual framework (or the, 

■ providies A framework against which to explore die 
interrelationships i of pattern and process and to 
analyse patterns in terms of their basic geometric , .. 

• ' elements of points, lines and 1 areas. The book is . 

1 ». copiously Illustrated with examples from all over the _ 
i,;. v world.. -, .i ■ . . 

' Bom^ £I7.7'5 ';Pupe^£6.50 r ^; • • .. 1 

Elementary General Relativity 

. C. Clarke ..-j. './ 

• ; General telatfvity Is feq^lng jE>opulai? both In ! 4 ■ 

undUmt^duqte madienwtica course* and as.asupjte*. 


v ; r-- r : 

l ?< contemporary biology : 

lr' SERIES \ f r , ' f > ' ’ '•• • •• . . 


avoids tile 


for research. Although there are many text* 


■ • Tire Biology of Parasitism 

An Introduction to the Study of Associating 
;;; vorg^tem^. . 

1 - i . 'JFlti I ip J. : ,^y hi( i icl d . 

■ -This hew iexdjh6t bt parasite biology avoids tiie 
; traditlpUal view of parasitism as a discrete way of 
' ljife and' shows coriVTilcingly that it is an often ■' 

' arbltrirrlly dafirted part of a broad spectrum of • 
association between organisms. In doing this, Dr 
- • Whitfield rejects the taxonomic approach and instead 
.. '. ongartiseq, bis material around themes such as nutrition, 
v - ;pjiymology and regulation, behaviour and ecology and 
; evotetlpit..., 

.'.f .. -XH|e tbidtef use of new technologies and now conceptual 

• -■arwJroabhes over thh past decadeiJinno riant new 

advances havo been made in'minny of theso areas and 
this new materia] has been incorporated by litc'uso of 
tiioroughly researched exentplejs, supported by • 
excellent diagrams and electron micrographs. 

Paper £7.95 

An Introduction to Evolutipuary genetics 
David Parkin ' 

" This book reyletye some of the recent developments In 
. .this field,.. starting with the simplest theoretical models, 
apd, by drawing on a.. wide range of 1 exflmpl e*f*h oWa - , 

-" how our^ ^ understanding of the evoJUddrtBM process*. - ‘ * * 

. lias.growQ: ever more sophisticated. Dr Parkffi shews ' 

' throuf boiit how a coiteiaerable amount of evolution t - 
... could hove taken plftpe by the gradual replacement of 
alleles by «lterdatlye forms, ei^etf actively under • ’ 
natural selection or randomly by chance^ . 

Paper -£6.S0 . ■ • . s- . 

• Social Behu>iow iu Primates ' ; i: ' ; 

: Ntil Chalmers •yn-i' , * f ' 

. -. ThLsarea of qtudy lias exgpaudcd rapid Jy itf pB $0 $} ' ' t : . 
.. years snA Dr Cwnian provide o -ooheeptMaL ■ . V 

- ; fraanework within which he 'Organise# til P available 
1 facte,' Ho fiispusioa tjir^e dtffererir Wtpeqts of primate 
behaviour, namely Inhabit development, s&xual - . 

• behaviour; and dominance, and cprrokwies by exai|iin-ltig ... 
■= erdticaUy- adaptive explanation^ of primate sqciaf 

.. behaviour and comparisons of human and itan-'h uni ait 

■ ; pCiriVateSi 

9 ■ P.af&r £6.30 Publication. Detomber- ' 
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ij/rCarlisle, a Minister menaced by shadows 


; jja : new Secretary of State, Mr 
,'mk Carlisle, is a Conservative 
moderate just aa bis predecessor, 
Mrs Shirley Williams, was a Labour 
moderate. Hut he, 60 far, appears 
to carry much less clout with his 
party, A 50-year-old lawyer, who 
. entered the' Commons as MP for 
Runcorn in 1964, ho is sometimes 
surprisingly diffident for a promi- 

• nent poUtlcian — a ' ref lection per- 
. '• haps oE his still (insure- grasp oE 

* -his brief and the inevitable unease 

of a moderate politician in a not 
go' moderate Government. 

■His position has been made 110 
easier by the aggressiveness of 
Mr Michael Heselline, Secretary 
of State for the Environment, who 


has turned himselE into supremo 
oE the home front and pressed for 
cuts In public spending with an 
enthusiasm that has exceeded that 
of the Treasury. Within the DBS 
he had to contend with the 
quixotic Dr Rhodes Boyson whose 
ambition is greater than his office 
as Under Secretary responsible lor 
higher and further education. 

• Dr Boyson MP for Brent North 
since 19/4, is a singular, politician. 
If the Conservatives had an NBC 
like Labour he would come close 


himselE received at the end of his 
speech. Dr Boyson, a former Lon- 
don comprehensive school head- 
master and (rather farther back) a 
Labour councillor In Lancashire, 
with hi9 mutton chop whiskers 
looks very like the Victorian capi- 
talists ■ he' so much admires. He 
talks constantly of Hayek and “ the 
free society ’’. . 

Yot he is a man of paradox. He 


the Conservative conference in 
Blackpool the cheers were some- 
what louder than' those Mr Carlisle 



dislikes upper-class Fabians (by 
which he means people like Shirley 
WilUams). He personally vetoed 
publication by the DES of the pro- 
ceedings of a higher education, con- 
ference in March at which Mrs 
Williams had spoken* He much 
prefers Labour’s new education 
spokesman Mr Neil Kinnqck, a red- 
blooded socialist and, one suspects 
■in Dr Boyson’s view, a more inter* 


Party. Constituency Labour Party 
dinners are as important engage- 
ments for him as educational con- 
ferences. lu any case his style is 
charismatic not technocratic — which 
is perhaps the key to the slight 
disappointment felt at his perform- 
ance so far. Labour politicians have 
for so much of the 1960s and 1970s 
been the experts, with their Con- 
servative opponents forced to adopt 
a more fundamentalist style. Now 
the position is reversed. Mr 
Klnpock is a man Ideally suited to 
make the switch. 

Tlje appointment of Neil Macfar- 
lane to me position of Minister of 
Science represents, a significant pro 


motion for an MP with only the 
slimmest parliamentary experience. 
Elected in 1974 to the Sutton and 
Cheam constituency, he served on 
tlie science and technology select 
committee and had responsibility 
for the Conservative’s European 
energy liaison, before inking up his 
new office. 

And in keeping with the attitudes 
of the times, Mr Macfarlane stresses 
the importance of moving scientists 
and engineers into posts of greater 
industrial importance. “I think it 
is greatly ro be regretted that we 
have been taken over by account- 
ants and lawyers”, he maintains. 


esting opponent. Nor is Dr Boyson 
entirely beyond correction. He is 
not especially well-informed about 
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Mark Carlisle, Secretary of State for Education. 


higher and further education, is 
by all accounts a careful listener, 
and is (impressed by the Establish- 
ment to a degree he might not 
admit C c The l)GC is one quango 1 
-.would defend*’). 

• Mr Kiimack, Labour MP for 
Bedwcllty since 1970, is 37, a former 
WE A organizer, and the newest star 
of the Labour Left (second iii tho 
NEC elections ut Brighton). . Some 
friends were rather surprised he 
accopted ' Mr Callaghan’s offer of a 
place In the Shadow. Cabinet and 
thought they caught the whiff of 
opportunism. He is certainly much 
■•more acceptable iir personal terms 
to tho Labour centre and right than 
the Mikardos, Lc stars, and Richard- 
sons. ' In spite of his background in 
education, his knowledge is not 
deopj and the obstacles to improv- 
ing it are considerable: Opposition 
spokesmen do not have a depart- 
ment behind them and Mr Klrinoik 
himself is very much occupied' with 
Ills position - within die Labour 


An unf ond 
farewell 
to the PNL 


His eight years at PNL were 
punctuated with row? with the stu- 
dent body. “ I enjoyed the feeling 
of defeating tho opposition”, he 

said.'-;.- . . 

“There was a deliberate attempt 
—rather b^dly organized— to take 
over a quite large institution and 
develop a kind of people's uni- 
v-U^This wo, the spirit of the 

He felt Mrit poly technics, had not 
been distinctive enough' with .many 
universities becoming Ilka polytech- 
nics. and .some polytechbies tending 
to becoiifa “ setbnd-dlvision ” uni- 
versities. ■■■ 1' , 







Nell KinhOck, Opposition spokesman 

The award of this year’s Nobel 
Prize for . physics to’ Professor 
Abdus Salam (left), of the theoreti- 
cal physics department at Imperial 
College, London — together with 
Professor Sheldon Glashow and 
Professor Steven . Weinberg of 
Harvard University— indicates -the: 

■ strong state of nuclear , physics 
research now being undertaken in 
Britain. Indeed, at a recent Science 
Research .Council press conference, ■ 

» . chairman Sir Geoffrey: Allen des- 
. cribed the present climate as 
.'“buoyant’*, ' giving Professor 
. Siam's award as air example of 
current successes, 

■ The scientists’ award- Is ftr recog- 
nition of. their endeavour In devis- 
ing a single theory to describe the 

• electromagnetic interaction* of par- 
■■ tides end the weak nuclear force' 

■ ' responsible for some . forms of 
radioactivity. 
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Professor John Rex,, the new h* 8 j ' 
of . the Social Science * ResearcJ . . 
Council ’a ethnic relations research 
tmlti has a genius for controvert* [ 
Wihon ; ho was first offered the M 
last year he turned it do-wn aw • 
denounced the -SSRC for Jntcrfennf ; 
too . much in the work of. its tv . 
search units, - . Later be was P flt ' ' 
.suaded to accept, ! 

■Within sociology Rex has beep 
an iconoclastic figure, starting nl 
career with a major work on sod" 
theory in which : be pioneered * 
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Professor Stuart Hall, a founder 
member of the New Left, has been 
appointed to the chair or sociology 
at the Open University. He was 
formerly head of the Centre for 
Contemporary Cultural Studies at 
Birmingham University, which he 
joined In 1964 when the centre was 
doing pioneering work under 
Richard Hoggart. Stuart Hall was 
born in Jamaica and was a llhodes 
Scholar at Merton College, Oxford. 


The recent appointment of Pro- 
fessor John Houghton, of the 
atmospheric physics department at 
Oxford University, to the director- 
ship of 1 he Appleton spnee research 
laboratory comes at a crucial time 
in British space research. After the 
scheduled launch of the infra-red 
observation satellite in 1981, there 
arc 11a firm plans for any Independ- 
ent UK space involvement outside 
the European Space Agency and it 
will be the principle role of Pro- 
fessor Houghton to develop a “ cost 
effective” programme for the 1980s. 

And despite uncertainties over 
future budgets, he remains optim- 
istic. “ If space science is to attract 
support, we must develop good 
forward-looking projects for pro- 
posed financing. If we go into a 
shell expecting the worst, then we 
will get nothing. 

The latest addition to the college 
principals’ leadership. Dr - David 
ShadboK, ■ 6t Worcester .College of 
Higher Education, brings with him 
heartfelt experience of government 
cuts. He saw his previous institu- 
tion, Northumberland College, de- 
prived of teacher training and 
therefore doomed to closure within 
five months of his arrival. 


Now he hns taken the new post 
of trensurer to tha Standing Con- 
ference oE Principals and Directors 
of Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education to allow the organization 
to expand its field of interest. 





The retirement next summer of 
Mr John Barnett as principal of the 


College of Ripon\nd York St John 
will rob higher ed us at ion's youngest 
sector of one of its Rest known -and 
most experienced campaigners. ' 

Mr Barnett, once a headmaster 
and later principal of Culham Col- 
lege of Education, guided his own 
institution through a difficult but 
successful merger. 

In his final year heading the new 
body Mr Barnett is determined to 
assure the future of the colleges 
and to establish the Standing Con- 
ference ns an accepted part of 
the > Government’s consultative 
machinery. 

Fortunately for Lhe supporters of 
the Federation 'of Conservative 
Student’s increasingly moderate 
stance, one of the most adept of 
current student politicians w-ill be 
guiding the FCS through the para- 
doxically difficult first period of 
Tory government. 

Stuart Bayliss, the lone Conserva- 
tive vplce on the National Union of 
Students* executive ;Iast y08t\ will 
be Unwilling to- take the 'obvious 
• course of steering the federation 
rightwards — and possibly out of 
NUS completely— but will have to 
put : .up with pressure from both 
sides as government cuts begin to 
bite iu higher education,. 







Mr Peter Dawson, the new general 
secretary of the Notional Associa- 
tion of Teachers In Further and 
Higher Education* ,1s well-prepared 
Tor lhe 1 toiiglr round of negotiations 
ahedd. ’ *’ • ■ 

Mr -Dawaon, who wag appointed 
after \flie fledth .of Mr .Stan- Broad- 
bridge,- -was NAT I* HE’s negotiating 
secretary since the merger, and to 
the Association of 'Teachers in 
Technical Institutions since 1974- 


C V CP prepares to fight cuts under new leader 


Left to right : Geoffrey Cast on, Prof Borrlck Saul, Dr John Roberts, Prof Michael Thompson, Dr John Burnett, Sir James Llghthill 


There have been two changes at the 
Cpiqmitree of Vice-Chancellors and 
Prjqclpals which has . uncharacter- 
iptlcally taken the offensive’ in the 
of the cuts, warming the 
hearts in iha - universities. 

■ / •^Tha^ne\y.;<^baiim^ v la Sir- Alec 


of Edinburgh takes over at York in capitation fees and negotiations with 
January. ’"'Wade unions. ‘ -' 

. He is particularly keen to con*-',:;; After graduating at Liverpool he 
Untie the York tradition of maintain-- tont to the Atomic; .Energy 
ing close links with the local coiti-r Research Establishment at; Harwell 
munity. ... as a resemch; ScieniJst. worklng on 

Hc.ls nn economic historian and. .. the. .. development ,' of , nuclear 


Sastetw 


■ Registrar of Oxford University, Js 
■the new Sccretary-Genoralr' He libs 
f < ~5®S^I’f.b<oughtjB l much o»ore hord- 
v;^9f. e r ^P& ro ^h '-t^ tho committee, 
\ universities will -.welcome. 

'n H t T ?i fldlcd IdStbry nftd law at 
Cnmbrldve 1 and public admlnistra- 
uon. at Harvard. -He has been an 


engineering at Sussex and takes up burgh. 
Ids new post In January. /r tlieTju 


Professor West has been a mem-, -'.express -disquiet 'add objection 
tr of tho University Grants Coih- tiib latest proposals HgaWihg o' 


u< U’» at Harvard. He has been an mittfie since 1973 and . chairman of soas students’ fees. 
‘ assistant secretary at the Depart- its technology sub-cdmmlttoe since Dr Burnett who 
'■ 5“" 1 ® f Educfttl °n ond Science and in September, wa 

G^ a de ^l cr . c i» ry at U'Q University ' Ha was responsible ft>r -the crea- thorpian ptttesso 
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serYCd' tioji and growth of the. School of 
a nimtuer of United Nations coni* Engineering at Sussex Jii 1965 and 


Dr Burnett, who took up liis post 
in ' September, was previously Sib- 
thorpfan processor of riirnl eco- 


SS5JS.-1 ha * wido international served os » rru- 
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nomy at Oxford. He v»as chairman 
of the Scottish Horticultural Re- 
fute for 15 years and 

T _S served as a member. 

of the Academic Advisory Cdun:", 
cil of the. universities of St: 
Andrews and Dundee. ■ H6 is a 
member of the executive of the 
Universities Committee for Non- 
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of the CVCP since 1974, has now 
been Appointed the . pew. Vice-. 
ChapcoIIor pf .Hull University, 

West Indies. He was educated in 
Barbados and at Pembroke College; 
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Peter Scott meets the last of the great central Europeans and finds him a man of paradox 

Popper : the philosopher 
they could not label 


Sir Karl Popper is not an easy 
man lo grasp, either as a philo- 
sopher or ns a person bf wider in* 
fiuence. For some ho is one of the 
last of the great central European 
exiles who have s»' enriched British 
intellectual life, a man formed in 
the. political and cultural turbulence 
of Vienna lust after the First 
; World War. 

For such people, and other.-? with a 
cruder and more popular perspective 
on his significance. Popper is a man 
of the right, the hammer of Marx 
and i he destroyer of determinism 
which has played such a decisive 
role in all ideologies of the left. 

For professional philosophers lie 
has occasionally appeared a man 
apart — in spire of his immense 
influuncC' un the progress nf 
thuiv discipline. He remained 
nt the LSli while first logical 
positivism then linguist Ic analysis 
reigned at Oxford. He has 
never liucii taken to heart by Driti-sli 
academic philosophy quite us its 
native sons like Ayer and Ryle ant! 
Rome other exiles like Wittgenstein 
were taken to I lean. Even snme of 
his disciples In latter years have 
Muiwtimes used disloyalty to display 
In nr independence of their muster. 

Yet all these stereotypes are only 
approximations tn the truth. 
Popper in same sense stood apart 
from the Vienna of the 1920s. He 



of socialist thinkers from Marx- and 
Engels to Bernstein and Kautsky. 

But It was ethical commitment 
not intellectual conviction that in- 
clined the young Popper to the left. 
Although he lie came, briefly, a 
Marxist under the radicalizing Im- 
pact of the First World War, his 
abiding memory was of the fright- 
ful poverty that existed in Franz 
Joseph s Vienna. " Few people now 
living in one of the Western demo. 
C u nC L know what poverty meant at 
the beginning of this century : men. 
women and children suffering hun- 
flefi cold and hopelessness" ho 
recalls. 

Popper was never really a social- 
™ m »iw hard, theoretical sense in 
which that word was understood in 
putt-war Europe but he was' for 
many years something resembling 
a siicl u list in the softer, more prag- 
ntuiic, terms that would havo been 
applied in England. He now looks 
back mi his time as a social demo- 
crat with almost wistful nostalgia. 

'■ Lhe working class movement 


which had been, of course, another 
intellectual product of the seven- 
teenth century, is the second 
decisive element in Popper’s 
thought. 

The third was derived from the 
first two. He concluded that a 
scientific tliory was one that could 
be shown to Be false and rejected 
the older entrenched view that was 
associated with Bacon that the 
proper demarcation between science 
and non-science was derived from 
induction, or repeated observation 
of empirical facts. 

But Popper also rejected the 
theory of demarcation being 
developed in the Vienna circle in 
the 1920s and which was to blossom 
into logical positivism. He felt 
that Wittgenstein and Carnap were 
seeking to distinguish not between 
scicnco and non-sclonce but 
between science and metaphysics 
by making metaphysics meaningless 
nonsense— a view that Popper slill 
regards as mistaken. 

The full force of Popper's deve- 
loping tlio tight, therefore, fell not 
on metaphysical systems but on 
pseudo-scientific ones like Freu- 
uianism or — to come full circle — 
Marxism. . These theories were self- 
siifjclent In the sense that all pos- 
sible phenomena could be ex- 
plained In Freudian or Marxist 


■iu •» miv usus. ne • i«u wurKtng class movement p u rjcuaian or Marxist 


o1wny$ distrusted Freud, the twin tiling, a religious movement for falsified, and so— in Ptmper’a 

pole* of tint erty’s Icitilh intcllcc- 'socialism*”, he says. “Whatever vle "'— were unscientific, 
n . u- , v * . doubts I had about socialism l never The core of Popper’s philosophy 

But hi* Jewish descent, his sup- J , doubts about the moral i™? developed during the troubled 

port of the Nodal Democrat* and d£.V1. u 2? 0 lhe movement.** * 92 9 s - when he was until 1924 a 
perhaps bis lack of interest In ecu- nmwplf was active In that student at the university, then 

rwmics ruled out any rappruche- ^ 1 . 0vr F I1, , ei,f * . particularly, briefly a socjal worker,. then a stud- 

ment with thehupllcctual right. It 7 rou H h m kintler{tciitieit, a social ent again at the Pedagogic Institute 
wat perhaps, this isolation as wfcll democratic group formed to help i*!*^^ 2 **- In. that year he received 
as the growing puwer of the Nazis P oor children. - • ■ - ■ W* PhD, in psychology a subject he' 

that- made him leave Vienna in- Yet bis break with social dento- „ ^* ldo n ^ and a 

' M 6 ' , cracy, although It was no sudden XEr !?* 1 , 0 became p madia and 

Nor u it possible to." dMcrihe evout , w*, * declsivi' stage in . r a8 ffe? J n a “enndary 

)^P£f r * ma n of the right Popper's life. Thera seem to* have - hts Hrst*^? 34 P . op I P er . I Published 
today. He himself eschews such been two main reasons. The first ?JL;,w? rea fc , W0 I k Cogik der For- 
labels. Bryan Magee, one of his was practical: he believed that the (translated muen later into 

close friends, has even called him leaders of the social democrats in 1 a modified form as The 



,t - Th's judgment was a r&lectfon CoIIe ee, During thisjwj' 18 & rced * 

: Th.- ■ iccond * was SMU’Jrt H • turn 


ciosc i r lends, lias even called him leaders of the social democrats in r ™ modified form as The 

the philosopher of social demo- particular the left-wing Otto Bauer - Sci * nll fc Discovery). • 

Cad mi iitcdly in the rather oy constantly threatening civil, war 'lJ* | u ? cei *« of this book broiighf £ uta ? 8t kn 5 wIe<i ? e J . t 5 at 15 
limited sense in which that phrase were undermining democracy when P*.# a European reputation. In 193 s 5 uted over , rtany individual minaa,” 

fa used on the right wing of die they should have been string the JnS he »«• irivited to glvITtSo lecturef J. e in The Poverty. So the 

labour Fany). Nor should Popper's ,l . This judgment was a reflection Bedford College. During this his' 5l221f Ier i 18 , forced to stereotype in- 
clo* {Headship with Profesor yon Ptriiap? 0 f his father** ^Literal ff r «. visit; tQ London he W: taken v-fflS?* 1 !? * nd beliefs 

Haj^: be taken as evidence that he Mtilian beliefs. ? Ayer; to . a. meeting at which ^“Cation “id propaganda. 

• ?n?hMtemi Btte * CUM - ^ PO r ,ltlMl ; **? ^ilec^ mrn destroys true W 

^ dding' among pro- why. he became ^^antSfandst ImSS** 011 '' f° f Hyman Levy (an r I n . n PDpp t r ' s . vi ^ w j developed in 

foiuontfl Philo gophers It . is step that In the condlSSI? if SSHS 1 ' of „ Jclentjfio-'. socialism £/»? Oj*<?n Society, the main Instru- 

Invortant .lo- clueufangle bls true Austria between the *w? s h Jwt^-l attr E ^ ppar - : ^® *° ae heim ^®^«>c_grotvth within society is 

MputaUon | from , the sometimes ' bound to lead evfinSial^tn S?/ °PPOse> nnd read a US K eat8r political cou- 

***■!•>— incestuous enchant men t with ^heavily Marxist lnw5»1? C enri tled “The. widespread applicadon 

riyalrjes that clutter around any, social; democracy he Wrote* HisEorlcism *• at a ^ Sli!5, e 'W 1 . method, an attitude 

' {"■ n ^ ai, d j parricularly one '’ealizad^ Jhe dogmatic cffiacterof t,f | anis . ed Jt-the USE by criticaI ratlonal- 

distant.. Many ihq cleed,- in id 1u incrediblBintsTj' m^.,i S i ir A emergence J hs *u. oE cour , se i carries the 


shares the latter’s current political ' tW scconA ‘ Bertrand R 

enthusiaams. ■ 1 waS fntelleciuhl. lectures at In 

-«s : Sj -^.hrH “ u 1fa^ 0< ? k“S» on o« of 


Hilssell gave, t g£ 
Imperial College at the 
f f yin Levy (ho 
c scientific- ... socialism 


biighf £LL? 8t kno ^ ed ? e .that is distri- 
1 £ uted over rtaoy individual InJod8,? , 
•turef I 6 wote - ^ The , P^eny. So the 
is 5S' ^®Jli ner , 18 , forced to stereotype in* 
takenv ^!l d, i^ >t«esw and beliefs 
dirough education and propaganda. 
TW> IB. turn destroy, triVL ”: 
>1 i e oge. : 


t5( “ff'i a wniriDunon ti 
‘ Pfilfptophy. ^^ialfy his 1 under; 

of'-iodUdke reasoning, as 
. decisive; "and Popper him sell 


■ " ,lm.Ke decisive; ^ amf Pc 

• • as a philespher of ti 
, . Descartes or SpInoza. 

v cann 

, » lMt Popper 1 '* inffue 
•-r. «sdp!In«s than -phi 

• ®otsldo academic rircl 
■ : I?* i “9P 1 “ w Immense. 

Comhrfch,'- ' Ecciea^lth'e 

apknewleidfle thei 


1 , 1 it was a terrible in io^c iea 10 

to arroghre to oneself a^ n 5 « m 8 l 8 Ct V re8h 

k . n £*L ed ^ Which made it a diit? PoS '.S 1 New 


wm . iniSj OE, course, carries the, 
assumption that we shall always live 
m an imperfect society, in the sense. 
i™*L 1 ^ apable Piecemeal. Im : 


l»« jppuer. in me tirst place he bas 
, , resisted seduction by 
■SEL&* ^onble trends. He admits thnt 
‘ ^ , Lfrgdy ignored linguistic 

KDQIV- philosophy, because “ all my life I 
, - , p av ^, seemed to be fighting die rol- 
led in ing fashion **. 

i- ^ problem of language • he 
find Savory interesting but the mean- 
): a ^ od ' “6 of 1 words— the area on which 
lcadon Wittgenstein and the Oxford school 
concentrated—" very uninteresting 

es fha ' t! Skails ^}y aod more recently he 
h f?. attacked die so-called “ identity 


- - a- ***'* wvuuiiuu 

plulosophy ” which concentrates on 
the problems created by the divi- 
sion between piinti anti brain (if 


• - — — . 17 . wi«u L/fxasas 

suoh a dlvnsiou exists). The best 
example of Popper's - criticism of 
this School is found In his recent 
book coeuitiored with , Sir John 
Eccles, 

His attitude to metaphysics ha* 
al .so sot. Popper apart, from Other 
philosophers.. He is not himself a 


1 : : m&ssm 


1 i '• a ; : *■ j , iriatijcmai 


-3 : to- ena 01 tne war he 

qd. to. England on the prompt* 

?° t : -4, Q i5E where he. .' 
> remain until his Tetfrenient. . 
i? 1 l re r um?d * Prompted by hls ; : 
r i>fei r u? r Philosophical in- 


- uoiimu me roie , ot metaptiysics m 
the accretion of ■ knowledge. ■. Ha 
argues, for example, that.ynany 
scientific jdeas started as metaphysi- 
cal ones,' and th^t although ;argu- 
ments; about metaphysical questions 
, Cannot be subjected to empirical 
qnecks they can be. refined by criti- 
cal discussion. 

put .the .. main objection to 

'foppers- jihepry of. how ' knowledge 
is ;; produced can. be ^summed;, up, 

■ crudely, perhaps' but effectively,. in 
the . Iqea- that while this theory -may 
be an,. appropriate description :.of 
how Nobel Pilzewliiners work, jp is 
not so -accurate: when applied to the 
work of a second-prder scientist or' 
;the humdrum technolbgist, . , 

. For the: latter, so this argmhent 
runs, did: gradual •accumulation of 



ig Conjectures and^ |hll fto.inosf eFfdctive description., 
ollectlon. df 1 eSSays, '+ y. u 9“ critics would argbc tnot 
jeciiifa .fcriQwtedge ? ot ability but f fillability that 


is;the - crucial test. Poppi 
Coursfi. i would„deny the^V 





TogieaTuhpsVcho lijg It;al; 0§p e.ctSf, 

.. Some wbuld go fuVthet' Slid :argue 
, Pqp^r’s vyhole pn iltfsppH^ of 

: ' ^ " v todttbiied; ,J Ah' W® . 
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The Soviet Union’s anti-social study 


Sociology in the Soviet Union has 
long suffered from political restric- 
tions. For many years the subject 
was not taken seriously at all, or 
when it was, it was seen simply 
as an adjunct to Marxist theory. 
Sociologists had an awkward habit 
of coming up with findings about 
Soviet Society that were rather too 
brutal in their reality cuid did not 
bear out the idealized portraits of 
Soviet man or the party’s teaching 
on the development of Soviet 
society. . 

The simplest Way of Avoiding such 
embarrassments was to limit the 
role of sociology and the scope of 

* tS Sov?et sociologists, however, have 
fought a long and courageous 
battle to establish the subject as a 
genuine social science in its own 
right. And though the field is 
still carefully delineated by poli- 
tical boundaries, the gradual but 
continual sophistication of Soviet 
academic life, the slow acceptance 
by the party leadership of more 
open discussion and greater contact 
with western sociologists have at 
least guaranteed the subject some 
academic respectability Bnd scone 
for real research. There Is a Soviet 
Sociological Association, and an 
Institute of Sociological Research 
under the USSR Academy of 
Sciences. 

Recently, however^ sociologists 
have been complaining that the 
subject is still treated 'disdainfully 
and does not occupy its rightful.- 
place in Soviet higher education.' 

• At the same time there have been 
c?lls in the Soviet press for more 
sociologists in factories , and in- 
; dustrjp, and for the greater applica- 
tion of -sociological research in 
•everyday life. The discussion has 


From Moscow, Michael Binyon describes the difficulties 
faced by Russian sociologists in trying to gain recognition 


to him what they saw as the many 
still unresolved problems of socio- 
logical education, especially at 
undergraduate level. 

Mr A. G. Kharchev, editor-in- 
chief of Sociological Research, ad- 
mitted that the subject had made 
considerable gains in recent years. 
Sonic universities had set up socio- 
logy departments, as well as socio- 
logical laboratories Which were 
studying pressing social problems in 
conjunction with local party agen- 
cies and factories. Leningrad Uni- 
versity had an institute of compre- 
hensive social research and there 
were laboratories and groups at 
Moscow, Kiev, Lvov, Byelorussian, 
Kharkov and Kirgis universities. 

But he said there was a shortage 


of proper undergraduate level text- 
books, (lie specialist sociologist was 
still not included in the state regi- 


baen reported hi some detail in 
Soviet sociological 1 ' journals. 

• -'.■Last summer two leading, socio- 
logist met . Mr ...N,.-,Xv Molcmov, 
deputy —minister . . l"of _>;lhigh b t/.'-. fifld ^ 
specialized education, aha' AuJTifffiq 


ster of jobs, and the training of 
sociologists had to be expanded 
through graduate studies. 

In reply the minister said a num- 
ber oE basic issues had to be resol- 
ved before the training of sociolo- 
gists could be improved, a voca- 
tional profile had to be drawn up 
and specific requirements for socio- 
logists in the economy determined. 
At present the ministry had no 
> data of this kind, educational lit- 
erature was non-existent and there 
were still no 'concrete proposals on 
^he nature and content of the cur- 
riculum. . ' 

' He agreed that a person getting 
.a first degree should know histori- 
cal- materialism. But .which set of 
sociological theories sliould he have 
studied? Was it not a’ safe ‘assump- 
tion than an economist wiUi tfahilug 
in sociology Would do a more effec- 
. .tiye 1 job of conducting , labour -re- 
J^STOrau.*jm ; .‘ a factory. ’.£}ftU'jl;gocio- 


legist ? Would special lectures on 
sociological theories in philosophy 
courses give future sociologists the 
kind of background that law gradu- 
ates, for example got through 
supplementary training in the 
methods and techniques of socio- 
logical research ? 

The other big question, the minis- 
ter said, concerned who would teach 
sociology students. There were 

g raduate programmes in sociology, 
ut good instructors were hard to 
find. 

Mr Kharchev said sociology was 
not the only subject that was wor- 
ried about improving the selection 
of graduates and the training of 
instructors. But it suffered espe- 
cially from having hardly any under- 
graduate foundation for the train- 
ing of specialists with advanced de- 
grees. lie said a law 01 philosophy 
graduate was not a professional 
sociologist, even If he had taken 
special courses in the methods and 
techniques of sociological research. 

Such a person, he added, would 
not know the history of sociology, 
and without this background any 
study of research methods would 
be totally superficial. And this kind 
of superficial familiarity was one of 
the reasons for the fascination in 


gist as being little, more than a 
pollster. 

Another point that arose In tlie 
discussion was the link with politics. 
Mr F. R. Filippov, head of the 
sector for sociological problems of 

S people and education at the 
ite of Sociological Research, 
emnhusized that the • sociologist 
“should have a firm commitment 
to the party’s Marxist-Lenlnist posi- 
tions and should help to pinpoint 
and resolve the problems facing 
socialist society’’. 

The role sociology should play In 
supporting the Communist Farty 
was also typically discussed at 


survivals of the past. People needed 
to know why they continued to exist, 
and what nourished them. 

Much sociological research now 
being carried out in the Soviet 
Union would have been- “ unthink- 
able ** if it had not been sponsored 
by the Communist Party. But 
party agencies tended to set such 


early deadlines for completion of 

E rejects that the projects were 
ound to fall. 


length at a local party meeting in 
the Ukraine. A round-table confer- 
ence at Cherkassy City Party Com- 
mittee said sociologists would be 
very useful in large factories, but 
none was to be found. The city’s 
University of Marxism -Leninism was 
trying to train sociologists, but this 
was no real solution. 

The Communist Party itself could 
benefit from sociological research. 
It was suggested. The party already 
set guidelines for sociological re- 
searrii aimed at Increasing tne effec- 
tiveness of party gnd trade union 


the Soviet Union today with, ques- 
tionnaires, and for the inept way in 
which such polls were administered. 


work. But many questions relating 
to party work had not been given 
sufficient study*, the city council 


For this sociology often got the 
blame. 

M You can’t call it sociology 
when anyone who Feels like making 
up and haiiding out a questionnaire 
thereby acquires the title of socio- 
logist atid the' right. to speak for a 
discipline he knows virtually noth- 
ing about”, he told the minister. 
His criticism does -Indeed reflect 
t]i9 popular image here of a .sbciolo- 


thought, and such matters as party 
leadership, the formation of “acti- 
vist attitudes ” among working 
people and the strengthening of 
revolutionary traditions would be 
- helped by better Research. 1 
•' In an interesting departure frbm 
past practice one speaker said it 
Was important that sociology con- 
centrated on the negative aspects of 
Soviet society: violations of labour 
discipline, anti-social behaviour, 
‘alcoholism and so on. ' It was' not 
enough simply to call such things 


The problem with sociological 
research was succinctly summarized 
by Dr A. P. Kupriyan, professor at 
the Institute of Philosophy of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences. He 
said most people still paid little 
attention to sociologists’ recom- 
mendations. There were two 
reasons for this : first, Soviet 
sociologists tended tn make their 
recommendations I 11 the form that 
if a person was put in such and 
such a situation fie would behave 
in such and such a Way. But the 
sociologist often had no clear idea 
of what changes were needed to 
create the situation and how' to 
brins them about.' Thus his reconi- 

• mendationa seemed impractical and 
got no backing. 

Secondly sociologists 1 recommen- 
dations were Ignored because there 
was.no tradition of heeding them 
and no established . system for put- 
ting them into effect. As matters 
now stood, everything hinged on 
the personal initiative of individual 
party leaders and economic man- 
agers. 

All in all, the discussion revealed 
the recognition, how quite wide- 
spread among the more sophistica- 
ted industrial managers, nbat socio- 
logical research can have a direct 

■ and beneficial effect on working 
conditions In Soviet enterprises. But 
tne long neglect of the ’Subject' find 
the consequent dearth of first-fate 
teachers and literature means that 
in its standing both in academic 
circles and vitli party organizations, 

• Soviet sociology still has a long way 

to go t.o catch up. • .. 


Popper : the philosopher 
they could not label 


. science,, Is , anti-practical and self- 
.Justifying,, the pursuit q£ knowledge 
for. knowlefiga’s sake or- even lor the- ^ 

• intellectual- thrill rather than far 
man’s sake and for the sake of 

. utility, Popper, himself denies tills 
hite^ptetatloii ' and maintains that 
his philosophy is both.' an accurate 
- description of knowledge creation 
-and provides a theoretical justlfica- 
i 'Aon ' for . piecemeal pragmatic 
' faforlh; ( 

.This, point is made even more. 

• forcefully . by Magee who calls- 
' Popper “the Karl Marx pf social 

democracy ”. Magee, in fact, makes 
a . rie&r distinction bfitWeen Popper 
•- the man and the Influence of his 
work, which he believes has 
iHSptfod very largely left-wing gfiv- 
1 u en . ts - and movements however 
-ngnt-wmg .Popper’s own views may 
,%vq. become. 

. .^F/ ^mlreg tilB concept fif ths 
1 ‘' 8tatB - hut comes close to 
thHt it has failed (he in- 
the 1 rise ;ih crime). ! He 
. deplores the movement of : the 
t0 the left, although he 
,^i^ h . d ^tands how the preylous 
.. 7 , 7 °“® ho a of the churchvmh raec- 
■ v^n -made; this inevitable. All in all 
.. .j®, Popoeri cari be a little 

' tutorials ill: the Dally 

As one' .philosopher 
' . ^;M^ e ? ted : " P°PP er ' 1 8 « m8 to 


paradox. Today lie is a kindly and 
courteous old man. But many 
■*rerneinber him fpr his ferocious 
" stubborn'iiess li -“ The 'Op'ar^ ''Society- 
by (me df its enemies” is a popular, 
and revealing misrendering of the. 
title of ills famous b0ok, Again, 
what some regard as ' commendable 
thoroughness, others see sb per- 
nicketincss beyond exasperation. 
His publishers havo wetqhed. with 
dismay os a ■ postscript of a few 

n >s' nas grown over 20 years into 
tree-volume book, many of the 
- additions being written in on galley 
■proofs. 

' But what everyone., seems to 
agree is that Po-pper is a man of- 
great integrity, and even morality. 
Much is revealed about both parties 
in a celebrated exchange between 
Popper and Wittgenstein iq Cam- 
bridge in 1946, Popper had read 
a paper entitled “Are there Philo- 

Ditnltl am m £ M uihfall 



in 45 years. 
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bridge in 1946, Popper had read 
a paper entitled “Are there Philo- 
sophical Problems?" — to which 
Wittgenstein, believing that such 
problems were only logical frazzles, 
answered firmly In tne negative. 
Popper suggested that there were 
- inoral problems that could not- be 
dismissed as puzzles. * Wittgenstein, 
gesticulating With a' handy poker, 
demanded- ■ of Popper r " Give hie ■, 
an .e^ampje: of a moral' rule” 
Popper , raplladi. tfi tiu-eaten^ 

visiting lecturers with pokers. 
Wittgenstein threw the poker down 
ehd left- i . • ' ... 

This certainty, which- at one end 
merges into bld-ragMoned morality 
.. and at the other into, stubbornness, 
is still there today. rAsked what 
were the most important 7 things-he 
had discovered in his long life, 

. Popper replied; “The Socratic 
realization that we don’t kuow. That 
has great . . ethical consequences 
because qur present view bt intel- 
lectuals as wise men •' must be 
revised, which, would lead to quite 
'different political- 'and ' Cultural 
attitudes. 1 ( \ 1 ••._i 1 

"Secondly, that nobodyT" knows 
what ’an ■ ideal society would look 
like. AH reforms have unforeseen 
drawbacks. . This should make 
people , mow . satisfied and appre- 

"WliKt'-U -di .li alfU^fa ,'.-s :*• ’ 
SftJ'qpper' remelhs a -man of pera- 
intolerant. Isolated 


. "You have been entirely successful 3n your him to 
devise a convenient one-volume dictionary that will 
set new standards in its coverage of the written and 
spoken language.” " . 

R £ Asher, Head of LlngiilsIlcsTDepf, 
University ^Edinburgh 

. "The most Important feature, as 1 set If the 
incorporation of so much current usage, and in this ■ 
respect f am sure that it, will prove invaluable for 
those of its who teach arid for oufsiudeiih. ”, 

1 RAJToakeSi Professor-of English, 

University of Kent 

' 1 Tam already suilethatl shall use it, de^pitehaving 
so many other dictionaries. The Inclusion of so many 
biographical, geographical and other entries is a 
particularly attractive feature of a onfi- volume work 
' Jo^n Stevens, Professor; of Medieval and 
Renaissance English, Cambridgel/nlversHy 

‘ 4 ‘l congratulate you on producing a Wjirk of sti 
body and 'magnitude for so reasonable a price, 

' A McInto$Ji r EmentitsProfe$sdraf 
1 English Language, University of Edlubu 

: “lam arna2ed al how much you have managed to 
.got into the Dictionary itself. The layout and 
typography are excellent.’* ■' • ' 

, N F Blake, professor of English Language^ 
University of Sheffield! . 


. 1 'The inciusio^’Q.f proper names gives It .an 
added usefulness and combines some of , the 
advantages of an encyclopaedia with those of a 
dictionary. I shaH rCcdmmend it to my students 
with confidence.” 

- R L Brett, Professor of English, 

University of Hull 
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studies ■[ of the great Poly /Varsity mismatch 



Universities and polytechnics tiro 
conventionally thought erf as tlia 
undent and the modem in British 
higher education. How Eat these 
common conceptions represent his- 
torical realities could be debated. 

But qt all events since Anthony 
Cropland's Woolwich speech of 1965 
and the White Faper of 1966 
• announcing the creation of 30 poly* 
technics there has. been academic 
and political dispute over the val- 
idity- of -a binary division of higher . 
education. 

.When Maurice Kogan talked to' 

. Edward- Boyle and Anthony Cm# 
lurid \n 1970 he was given two 
rather . different views. On the- one 
hand Edward Boyle saw the binary 
system as M inherently unstable . . . 
any attempt at precise articulation . 

. of the differ cnco between what a 
university is foe. and what ii poly- 
technic is !ot doesn’t stand up". 

Anthony Crosland on the ocher 
‘ hand, after nuking It clear -that he 
regretted being rushed into che 
Woolwich speech by bis Civil Ser- 
vants, declared that when he had 
'’finally mastered the subject (he) 
became a passionate believer in 
binnry and polytechnics... 11 . 

Crosl.iml based his; decision, or . 

' is he thought hf it confirmotioii, 
in pure on the view that the imlvcr- . 
sitlivi were nnr in a position to aivu 
the Gnvei tinimic what it iicwloa ut 
that time. They were, he t ho uyht, 
in the thri’CN of |ii»st-Knhhins ox pm 
sion und they '* couldn't possibly 
have given in the yef furl her ux- .»i 
ftan>ion of numbers that wu * * 
needl'd" und. in any l-hsc, ho be- 
lieved tli.it "tho urgent need was 
far hii expansion uf polytechnic- 
si vie rather than imivcrslly-siylu 
education 

Cropland's view became official 
policy. In iliu White Paper* ilia 
Cover unuii t asserted it* belief that ... 

&3S Edward Boyle thought it was “inherently unstable” 

imbinkcu by clue t oral fortune! Tho ALlthOH.y CrOSlcltld bCCdlllG a passionate believer in it. 

Ciuisb'rvative White Paper of 1972, . J r 

The binary division in higher educat ion has itself caused 
SS i% b sy£ e ” ' 1 ; ,h0 ' mrm r a wide split in the ranks of lecturers and politicians 

we li ov er a decade. A H Halsey examines professional 
$ attitudes towards the two-tier system. 

lightened and relevant form of . . ’ 

bei^nd tin °i he "oilier hand 3 they dents In the universities as against components of their demographic; oftb* .teaAlng, staff In ^he > univer- 
sal out claims f«c practical -sun- iOOdWO in the polytechnics, of whom, and social composition suggests no sitieS; is bt ‘ th® 1 ® ve ^ ° f . senior 
port which they deemed essential a third were dping , work below. Insurmountable barrier to .a unified • educational leadership— -semorlec- 
fflr success: ’These demands.- in' degree level a? werje two thirds of profess! cm of. teachers in higher tuver, reader, professor ; in,, the 

than, were for parity withuniveril- the part-time polytechnic student*; education; The biographies of uni- sameaalary range m the P°lyiech; 
fie" Thc Po^cdhnlc directm^ There were 53 unlversiHerf and 30 verslty and / poivtechnic teachets flics, the figure fs one in about 30.” 
1 wanted* long-term programme for polytechnics. The average stze -pf a. ahovf no crucial difference of da^s - The Houghton award and the bar- 
nufcait acconnnod*rioit'.*nd grants, pnlviwsiiy In ferms of stiideitt Wfn- Origin or scuooling and’ a Similar gaining misfortunes of the univer- 
■ Cot staff railoiL -ahtofies tad careers, nets was 5,250 and “ of a poly- mix of political identifications apd ; s ity teachers in 1975 did much to 

gnd for administrative and were- tediiiic 7,000. • votltfg pattern*- • •>' • r modify'' this picture. My sample 

tfcrfal support which would .MeadUy . - In general university stpdeuts: are .. ,-VA. 8llghtly lower ^proportion, of statistics in the autumn of 1876 
eKtanm* ' jta established advho- . rtiojnt' I highly; selected. rapreT’Wtivprslty teachers (11. 3 per. cent) indicate that, though the range Was 
leges Of Ihe universities in all nationally recruited, subjected - tq; ,ace'wonverr coinpared with- poly- wider, the average salary .iu the 
theft respect*. ’■ broader curricula so that,' in an.- tdchnic teachers U3.6 per cent) and -universities was actually lower than 


that 32 per cent of the university 
appointees have first class honours 
degrees compared with 14 per cent 
of the polytechnic stuff recruited in 
the same period. The new univer- 
sity don is still more than twice as 
likely as his polytechnic counter- 
part to enter with a First. 

When we examine job content, 
activities, time a) locutions and per- . 
fonnauces, other serious differences 
begin to appear. though not such bs 
to distinguish the universities from 
the polytechnics by vocational iunc-. 
tion. There nre no types of study 
to be fouud in the universities 
which nre not also curried on in the 
polytechnics; and, ironically, the 
only exception is that the vocational 
studies of agriculture, forestry and 
veterinary Science are confined to 
the universities. The idea that poly- 
technics would offer the modern 
vocations while the univcvsltiei. 
educated without specific regard to 
.industry and the professions was 
always a myth. . 

Any notion that the universities 
nre confined to scholarly " uselesir 
‘ ness" or to basic science and 
scholarship while the polytechnics 
pursue the application of srients 
and letters to the vocational needs 
of an industrial society, founders oa 
.the facts. The differences are of em- 
. phasis not of categories of study. 

Pure Science dominates the modern 
' university while the comparable 
giant of the polytechnics is social 
science, including administration 
and business studies. Engineering ' 
and technology have a large place 
In th-e polytechnic ; doctors and dfen- 
. tista are rather more numerous in 
tlie university than are engineer! 
and technologists but are rare 
figures iu the polytechnics. 

Poly teachers report a 
heavier emphasis on 
teaching 


voting patterns- 


this picture. My sample 


The professional mix as a whole 
is different <and of course also 
vado3 within the two sectors of 
higher education) but the difference 
scarcely suggests functionally differ- 
ent types of institution. It is a dif- 
ference stemming more from the 
circumstances of expansion ; the 
technical colleges obviously brought 
in the relative weight of engineer- 
ing and technology to the polytech- 
nics, the older profession* of medi- 
cine arid dentistry had a firm estab- 
lishment in, the universities before 
the rise of the technical college), 
.rapid expansion of polytechnics was 
partly • effected through absorbing 
colleges of education and the social 
Sciences ‘offered the cheapest form 
. of growth. • 

However,. 'when we turn from sub- 
ject* to.- types of activity in 
relation to them, marked con- 
trast* appear. university Rian 
are much • more involved with 


tferfal support which would steadUy . - In general university students are . -.- A slightly lower ^proportion. Qf statistics in the autumn of 1976 research than are their nolvtechnic • 

rfimlnata - (he established ad van- .more' Tiighly; selected;'- rapre: university teachers <11.3 per cent) indicate that, though the range Was col leagues. This basic difference of 

luges rif ,lhe\ universities lb all nationally recruited, subjected , to; ^cewonven compared with, poly- wider, the average salary .lit the hehavfour and outlook is reflected in 

these respect*. - •.-■ broad* curricula so that, 1 in an - technic teachers U3.6 per cent) add universities was actually lower than both the activity and ihc orientation 


Polytechnic teachers, nn (lie 
other hand, spend more lime teach- 
log : on average 16.7 hours a week 
compared wltn 15.3 for university 
teachers. The main difference N the 
amount of class teaching which 
more than compensates for the fact 
that university teachers give rather 
more tutorials and spend more time 
in 'informal contact wirh their stu- 
dents. Expressed as a proportion 
-of working time the polytechnic 
. teachers again report a hoarier 
emphasis on teaching : ,nn. average 
50.3 per cent of their lime in term 
compared with the average univer- 
sity teachers’ 36.7 per cent. 

The lesser commitment of poly- 
technic staff to research might be 
attributable to their pro-polytechnic 
traditions and might disguise a con- 
vergence In style and outlook among 
- more recent recruits to polytechnics 
and universities. But till* is not so. 
There Is certainly some evidence 
that the polytechnic teachers who 
..have come in since, 1970 urei slightly 

■ more J research- minded than their 
more established colleagues. ■ But 
tbe gap between them and their 
counterparts in the universities Is 
much. more apparent. 

Thus, for example, in answer to 
the question : “ nre you currently 
engaged on scholarly or research 
work which you expect to lead ti> 

' publication ? " tbe affirmative 
answer from post-1970 recruits was 
64 per cent, compared .with 60 per 
cent for the polytechnic snmple as 
a whole. However, the university - 
post-1970 recruits returned 95 per 
cent and the university sample as 
a whole 93 per cent. 

These contrasts in style of pro- 
fessional behaviour suggest that, 
whether or not they are ' exactly 
reflected in institutional separation, 
there might be a binary division 
between those whose interest is in 
the advancement of a subject and 
those whose preoccupation is with 
imparting the art or skill to others. 
There Is perhaps a division between 
researchers and teachers. But the 
assertion has only to be made to 
be rejected by anyone with experi- 
ence of higher education.' These 
two dimensions of science «m«l 
scholarship, its development and its 
transmission, do not divide persons, 
what they have clearly done in 
this case . h to distinguish the 
emphasis w two types of hi.stitiit'ou 
so thqt Hie yniversilies have tho 
greater share of highly qualified 
and productive ..researchers who! 
also teach, Again history go item ted 
tbe institutional difference. Bui 
sen-selection may then perpetuate 
it and perhaps accentuate it. 

, Jf 1 * data supports such a 
View, AVhen asked which, of Four 
: are most Important to them 

: .making a contribution to 

?»ui— 51 bject i reputation among 
colleagues and respect of students 
• COl ? t *he univorslty, 

1 With ll, e subj«ct commi*: id 

■ r !, «’ • - .“.than 30 per cent of tho 

■ staff (whose most fro- 


quent first choice, nt 40 per cent, 
was the vespect nf their ■uu denis), 
More than ha'lf of the- university 
teachers specified a leaning- 
their interests towards research 
rather than their teaching compared 
with less than a fifth of the poly-’ 
technic teachers. There was more 
agreement among both university 
teachers and polytechnic teachers, 
that “ an active research interest 
is essential if a person ' is to he 
n good university teacher ”, t.V>«n 
' a good polytechnic teacher at ' 
degree level". 

Widespread satisfaction . 
with the academic 
career in both sectors -; ; ; 

When asked what' proportion of- 
his or licw time he or she would 
Ideally spend on research, ihc.uver- 


widespread satisfaction with the aca- 
demic career in both sectors. Ad- 
mittedly 61 per cent of university 
•'teachcra and 72 . per cent of poly- 
technic teachers agree that there is 
u pool of mediocrity amonc their 
colleagues consisting of people who 
were appointed in the 60s, given 
tenure, ns a .formality, mid now 
blocking the promotion of younger 
and more able people. Nevertheless, 
over three-quarters of both the uni- 
versity nnd the -polytechnic tenebevs 
would change neither their profes- •' 
sion nor their discipline if they liud' 
the opportunity- to -start anew. 

•’ '.There' 'is,- SOpie serious disatist'ac*- 
tiua iii. the' polytechnics about tho -' 
'structure Of the career: {.wo-rhirds, 
think that the principal lectureship - 
ought to be- part of the normal ex- 
pectation of an atari efriic career and 
riot "a special 'attainment of a 


minority. (Fewer than a quarter- Of 
university, teachers take the same' 
view of tne professorship.) However, 


earlier that the actual probovtiuna 
were 40 per cent and 18 .per. cent . 
respectively.) The ' difference of 
research and teaching orientation: lr 
deeply entrenched. . • -■ , 

But evep so too much must not- 
be made or it. The variance' is great 
withh) as well as between the two 
sectors of higher education. Mrire-i 
over, -there are more similarities 
than differences in attitude to 
various other facets of the iiUeirner 
life of a college or university. Pbr 
example, the range of opinion 
about student capacity, discipline. 
(Table 4) and participation in the 
goverhanCe of higher education- is 
much the same among university 
and polytechnic teachers. 

Both heavily reject any kind of 
formal student part in staff appoint- 
ments and a firm majority of both 
reject the idea of basing promotion 
in part on formal student evaluation 
of their teachers (Table 4). Thera 
is a slight tendency for the poly- 
technic teachers to look with 
greater favour on student participa- 
tion in the defining of student 
admission policy and the type and 
content of courses and in determin- 
ing examination procedures .and 
standards. But support for such 
changes i* confined to small 
minorities in both sectors. 

What kind of map of academe 
. doe* this survey evidence, denote 
as the collective view of mifversity 
nnd polytechnic teachers 7 We huve 
already stressed Lite extra emphasis 
oil research which is typically to bo 
found in the universities, It is 
congruent with this pattern that 
when asked to evaluate their own 
department In relation ta Its. 
equivalent in other universities 
(polytechnics) the university stuff 
tend t? seo their departmental 
, strength in research an cl the poly* 
technic . staff to- do so in under* 
graduate teaching. 

.Otherwise the story is again of 


over three-q darters are huppy with* 
•their, present - post, nearly half 
thinking, 'of academics as caring 
mom- ubquf.;.the regard of their 
colleagues .-loan about salary dll- 
fefentmls. Nearly half of the 
uuiVQVsity .. ■ teachers and •• more . 
thljii half of the polytechnic ■ 
leathers agree that “ being among 
the better paid members of- the com- 
munity, they should moderate their 
demands for higher. salaries", Theft 
are impressively modest altitudes by 
contemporary stand kids and they 
are largely 9hared fccross the -two 
sectors, , ■ . 

• Yet the map is divided, not into, 
distinct but 1 equal territories,', but 
rather Into two strata' of prestige 
and attractiveness. The apprecia- 
tion of hierarchy can be seen from 
our data on ranking of departments, 
subjective definitions of career suc- 
cess, and the patterns of choice in 
response to opportunities of shift- 
ing between universities and poly- 
technics. When asked to name tlia 
three best departments in the res- 
pondent’s own subject in Britain, 
first choices went overwhelmingly 
to tho university departments from 
both university and polytechnic 
teachers. In the minds of univer- 
sity teachers the hierarchy runs 
from Oxford and Cambridge 
through the most famous Loudon 
collegos (Imperial, L.S.E., and 
U.C.L.) to -Manchester and Edin- 
burgh. No other- university depart 
ntent, and no polytechnic ut all. 

S ained as much as two per cent nt 
rst Vqtes. Oxford and Cambridge 
attracted 36 per cent of the first 
university votes, London 18 por 
cent, and Manchester 3.5 per cent. 
From the poytechnic voters London 
got most acclaim with 24 per cent, 
Oxford and Cambridge second with 
16 per cent and Manchester third 
with 4 per cam. 

Similarly, wlion risked what post 
lio/sho would, regard as tho highest 
nehievemout in nis/lier.' profession, 
the university claimed the over- 
whelmingly preponderant shnre of 
choices .front both university- and 


polytechnic staff. Almost no univer- 
sity teacher named a polytechnic 
post, and the university Chair, 
especially at Oxford and Cambridge, 
was the majority choice. Among 
the polytechnic staff nearly half 
named a - university post, usually 
a Chair, and -fewer tlum one third 
named a lectureship, depurt mental 
headship or -directorship in a 
polytechnic. , 

flip basis for the 

division between the 
functions- 

. — IL_ ■ *-,r ' m . 

'.Moreover,' attitudes to shifting 
. across the-, binary divide are also 
markedly, symmetric. If offered 
' the • opportunity, three-quarters of 
the' polytechnic staff would take 
it seriously at . the same salary, . 
und as many .as 47 per cent at 
a Jflwer salary j but only 7 per 
cent actually see themselves as 
teaolilng in a university in - five 
years’ time. By contrast, over. h«lf- 
of the * University 1 teachers would, 
not consider going to a polytechnic 
. even at a higher salary. 

What, then,' would be - the', solu-- 
iioii to the binary ' problem .If deci- 
sions were to 1 be based on purvey 
. opinion ? We have already- noted 
that half of the pojytechuid nnd 
one-third of tha .university teachers 
would accord university status ' to- 
the polytechnics ; they would, in- 
Other words, opt for 0 unitary solu- 
tion.. But in yet other words this 
means that a two-thirds, majority iii 
the universities and half of . -the' 
staff of' the polytechnics would' 
reject this outcome. Underlying 
this pattern of opinion there are 
sharp differences of attitude 
between the senior common rooms 
of tbe universities and the poly- 
technics. 

What is agreed by three- 
quarters of our respondents and oil 
both sides of the divide is that 
there should he equal non-academic 
provision, for example, residential 
accommodation, in both types nf 
institution. It is also agreed by 
heavy majorities on both sides that 
a division of function in which tho 
universities restricted themselves 
(o the traditional academic sub- 
jects, leaving the newer nnd more 
vocational subjects to the poly- 
technics, is not a desirable arrange- 
ment. But beyond that point the 
two sides radically dUhgree. A 
majority of the p&Iytechnifc tea- 
chers want a common salnry scale, 
while a majority of the university 
teachers do not. 

A majority of the university staff 
‘ would want weight to be glvep to 
the higher qualifications and, the 
higher quality and greater quantity 
of .research of university teachers, 
while a majority of the polytechnic 
teachers reject this notion. Simi- 
larly, a majority of the pnlytecHnlc 
staff, though a bare oue, would want 


to give weight to the heavier teach- 
ing loads of polytechnic teachers, 
while a majority of the university 
teachers would oppose such an 
arrangement. A majority an the uni- 
versity side waut better staff-student 
mtloj in universities than in poly- 
technics, and this is heavily rejected 
by thii polytechnic stuff: Again, 
similarly* while the polytechnics 
vvuiit equal academic provision, for 
example, of libraries and .labora- 
tories, a large minority of uni- 
versity teachers would be unwilling 
to equalise in’, this respect. 

Policy. hnd history hnve given us 
. a binary system of higher educa- 
tion. It Is not, or at least not yet, 
a separate, but equal division of 
institutions with ■ discern ably dif- 
ferent functions. Neither existihg" 
practice nor 'the Opinions of ‘ ten- 
ch ers in higher education offrir any 
basis for any such functional divi- 
sion. 

The distinction is different. It is 


' more a separation in higher educa- 
tion of two. levels of amenity, 
quality of stnffj and concern with 
the advancement of knowledge. 


Both universities and polytechnics 
teach, buc. the university adds a 
much more 'pronounced effort in 
research and hfts the equipment, 
and still- more the quality ancr 
interest of. staff to pui'sue It. 

Opinion lu the senior common 
rooms reflects these similarities and 
differences. The hierarchy is 
widely acknowledged. Career 
aspirations and perceptions of 
prestige clearly favour tne vmiver- ' 
sity. There would have ta be a 
massive switch of resources, especi- 
ally resources for research, to shift 
ihe widely held preference for a 
university career. Equalization of 
salaries has not, and could not, by 
itself shift the awareness of n more 
attractive research milieu in the 
universities. 

Naturally enough, most polytech- 
nic teacher* want complete equaliza- 
tion of amenity, supporting staff, 
student ratios, salaries, and career 
opportunities. University teachers 
sympathize with respect la non- 
academic amenities but, equally 
naturally, they tend to resist the 
other demands, seeing themselves 
collectively as engaged in the same 


fications and more selective recruit- 
ment. 

Tho reality of the binary system, 
in short, is a blurred division of 
quality and not a horizontal division 
of educational function. Future 
scarcity of resources is unlikely to 
allow levelling up of the polytech- 
nics to University standards. Level- 
ling down would further threaten 
the already endangered position of 
tho universities In the international 
World of science and scholarship. 
The evidence from survey mukos it 
abundantly clear- that Professor 
Peston is right nod ihui the whole 
question needs to be i bought 
through again- 


Eoualbaiion is, of course, mast older - terminology, they might be the proportion married Is almost in the polytechnics; £5,376 against reported -by ourresnondeiits Over 
• Msiiy fccpmplHhed ln the commit regarded as -more educated than, the ftme Id both types ol insbtu- £5,564. half the udi^sity tenchei's super- 

’ : ^ Vised ^research suidpnts compared 


?■£*) taught in inst itutlons ® uS ^ 8b t0 among .with less than a quarter of the poly- 

f ° r enJo X ,uper !° r 5n r ZSZLnA « *9 ^wnaBties of Hie two groups technic teachers. Nearly all iinlveri 

and * greater degree pf 40. * of teachers.' But vie have, riot yet sity teachers are currently, engaged 

< K ^ n " ‘ and Butonomy*. X™ 1 S? iii2w“iT looked^ *«t their Own experience , of , on scholarly research work which 

traction. ■ Meanwhile .- the binarv -- .Sueh differences mav ; well . be oner* are s light Jy more ltkeiy to , _..wn 


How the 


ttucuort, ■ Morinwhile the binary Such, differences .may ^ well be oher* are. s.lighiiy more likely to, tertiary education, la Tact there ' they expect to lead to oiibUcatlbo, 1 

twi_ ansura • » , Tii^^ Future _ of binary. Nevertheless -the debate ia. : groinid, and n third o: them j navQ . two Hrouos with rasoect to Post- - riolYtedinid teadiers fTnhre 1) A- 
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tertiary education, ta ’ fact there ' they expect to lead to publication, ’ 
are periou* difference* bfetwben compared with 60s per 1 cent of th« ’' 
the two groups wldi respect to post- 1 pqlytedinio teadiers (Toble 1). A ; 
secondary education and qd^liflca- 'quarter of - the . former . have 1 pub* •: ■ 
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efl«a®wl : -!iit!'fWiy' 
nznet °iL?4kevdi work wlrich you 
." ?>ect “ lead io publication ? 

V : Unttr Poly 



Untv Poly 

8- '• Yes *■' ' • per cent per cent 
J No «.8 S9.9 


TABLE 4. 

An academic’s first loyally should be to research In 
his discipline. Tho teaching of students and the 
running of tit) university, t polytechnic) should be 

second to Iht) first duty of an academic career. 

ft'rahibUan'tti academic life 15 loo dependent on plib- 
Ushcd work odd too little nrt devotion to tcocliing, • 
Promotion should be based ta part on formal studont 

evaluations of thcl-r teachers, ■ . 

Students who disrupt tlie rubctloui ofa university or 

pt^ytoclinlc should be expelled or .suspended. . 

Wo. have , now readied tho point Where pretty well, 
all those scbool-leavors capable -of prtm ting from 
higher education have the change to .alo so. 

: ^ - -uv -P?ypj^ 

‘ Useless research about useVass subjects. 1 This 1$ a 
valid description of much university research. 

— lu die social sciences , - i 


Unlv ' Poly 
per cent per cent 
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45.5 43.2 

54.5 ‘ 50.8 


TABLE 7 

Universities should have better siaff-stildciit ratio* 
than polytechn ics. • . 

In establishing university! and polytechnic salary 
scales, weight should bp given ta the higher qualifi- 
cations and the Irigber quality and greater quantity 
of research of UmverSIiy toachirsi- 

In establishing university, end. poly technic salary 
scales, weight should be given to the heavier teaching 
loads pf- polytechnic teqehera. 

Tbere- should be a common salary scale for university 
and polytechcHc teachers.. - 

There' * shoiUd be ’wjbpl acarieinlc- prbviAIon ' (d.g 
libraries and laboratories) lu . polytechnics. - aj)3 
universities. • < ; • ^ 

There .8iiould. be equal non-acadeiplc provision (eg 
retidenliel accommodation) In polytechnics ana 
universldes.- 


• . Unlv 

per Cent 

1 61.5 

2 3B.5 


Puly- 
per cent- 
15.9 
K4.1 




—In the natural and jriiyslcal sciences .1 

L l?-6 .. 21.8 

the same -standard as 
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thatm'Ehe 
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! j 82i4 i' f . .78.2 
22.6 • 27.1 
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. TABLE S 

Do you think that, polytechnics should 
be given Unlvefsity status ? 

: ■ . — ..Untv . Poly 

. v .per cent per cent 

Ye*, all polytechnic! 7.1 23.8 

Some polytechnics 29.0 25. J , 




Ve«y heavily In 


.- TABLE. 8 ... .. 

What post would -you regard as- rift ! higheat achievement 

Chair/Profesaor at Oxbridge - 
Ch«lr/ProfQ*ftr at London ; 

Chair/Professor at American UiVVorslty 

Chair specified university not in the above 

Any coiiibliMtioii Of the above : . 

Principal, Rector, Vice-Chancellor ' 

Director of Heaeurch InMtute . ■ . ' 

ProfaBsitHulPosfinPrivmeSector 

Pirofesetonal Post In Public Sector - 

Honorary pdaldooi e.g. Fellow of Royal 'soda iy *- 

-Director of-Potyteainic , 

Head oh.De^artm«>t (Polyteibiric) ' •' i 

Principal iLeourer (P^yterbtalc) ■ ■ ■'■ ■ 

Reader/Saddf, Lecturer (Uqlvereiiy) ■ ;■ . i ■ -i-- 

Other PtiiylfiriMilc Ppst . . ■ L . ■ '-i ■. ...... .. 

Otiter Uitivertity Post .... ■ 

My.pvm.p06t . * '. . ■ ■ ■ . **;''■'■ 

:■ ■ :: ’ « &'<;* a ** 


i« ywr ■'prdfdsriod ? 

■. Uj gv . ' Poly 
i pe-r ceric per cent 

■ . j/ii-4 2,6 

V.r ■ !,-* 4.0 . .1.1. 

2.0 : ; o.2 

■ m 

■- 5.9 , ' *3.3 ■ 

• • 8.8 * 2.D 
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,* 3,8 il.Qr 
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Anti-Semitism In British Society 
i&7fri93$ 

•by CoThSlIotmefi 
Edward *ArnoUI, £13-50. 

ISBN 0 7131 6189 2 

Political ’ Anti-Semitism In England 
19184939, 

by Giselle. tabzelter 
'ftcroJllSro* £19-00 
as*. IN 0 333 24251 3 

Tovrnrd Ac Final Solution : a his- 
tory of European racism 
by George L. Alone 
Dent, 110.00 

0 460 10245 L 

IX.lnln and Ac Jews of Europe 

'i0V94945 

.by Bernard Wossewlcln 
Institute uf Jewish Affairs : Claren- 
don Pres*, £7-95 
U'.RN 0 19 822600 4 

AiuucmiiUm is a European and not 
jt»« a German phenomenon. It 
duel net u annul ly ie j d 1® anything 
opp.tllinp. Imt it rather « minnr and 
„iun self -limiting form of social 
control. It can oven be benign in 
in trillion. Trollope's Jewish villains 
here meant to enforcu moral 
precepts and probably to score a 
point off the hated Disraeli. Draw- 
ingrown antisemitism, crackpot 
antisemitism, and the antisemitism 
ol the literary uuderworld, as par- 
traved hero by Holmes. Lcbzelter. 
and Masse, are beset by internal 
Luntr a dictions. The drawing-room 
autisemites believe they disliUe 
Jews because they believe they like 
«c nil irons and standards, which 
rather . incapacitates them for 
action. The antisemitism of the 
crackpot Infringes the anti sent I lie 
wish far a world In which everyone 
« normal The literary underworld 

..pWturs little because Aft world Is 
net governed by books. 


An acceptable level of antisemitism 
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hard to find: the British Medical 
■Journal carried advertising saying. 
“No Jews or men of colour need 
•apply The central prewar posi- 
••.t&n'was put by Harold Nicolson: 

. “Although I loathe antisemitism, I 
. do dislike Jews.” 

The first rule of traditionalist or 
establishment antisemitism was that 
die Rothschilds were all right. 
They, after all, did not commit the 
'primordial sin nf marjzmnJity, The 
second rule of establishment anti- 
semitism was ihut overt unti-Jewish 
actions were taboo at homo and 
. should be discountenanced abroad. 

. The third rule was rlmt the mob 
must not be stirred, up on the ques- 
tion. The fourth rule was that one 
was not obliged tu like Jews, and 
need make no bones about this in 
.private society, except presumably 
when at Menrmoie. 

The fifth rule was that one should 
be a. perfect gentleman to Jews, and 
H*M$d assist refugees. The sixth 
WWle-.ttbfl one that mattered most, 
ip Was that Jews should not be nd- 
. mi; ted too readily to ruling circles, 
not because they were Jews, but be- 
oause their presence might detract 
from the respect the lower orders 
.ought to feel far their betters. There . 
are worse things than establishment 
antisemitism. Admiral Hortby’s 
words m Hitler—" ], e could not after 
all kill- them”— show the survival of 
such feelings even within Nazi-con- 
trolled Europe.- 


burg " ill e me in liberal thought. The 
Marconi case rubbed the message in. 

Catholic antisemitism is an inci- 
dental by-product (One hopes) of 
Catholicism's own farcical but not 
uiimoving struggle to emerge From 
their own ghetto and make u distinc- 
tive contribution to national life. 
The social doctrines of Chcstei bellnc 
deserve much more attention than 
those pf cranks. Catholic ai;ti- 
senmos were not pgninst Jews be- 
cause they were Jews. Of course nut. 

Professor Mosse demonstrates, 
wuh enormous reading and pan- 
Europemi vision, the truth of Ches- 
terton’s aphorism that if men cease 
to believe in Christianity, they will 
not believe in nothing': they will 
believe in anything. Most of his 
book deals with tho ideological 
roots, of- racism, " a scavenger ideo- 


.■ Progressive antisemitism ' saw 
things differently. The left In BrI- 


■ j ^ 


A British Union of Fascists parade In 1933 i " Mosley emerges as an antiscmltc qf convenience, as Meed he was a fascist of convenience - 

- ».* «-i «* fi Ks.i?w -ESs^'Ai “jjsifss?? «r ~ * 1 

fore leaves only a faint and delicate Leese revived this blood libel and -j hooted as “Kina of the Jews"; ft* 

odour in Ae records. Secondly, pondered a final solution for Mosley . # BU p rather, suffer? as. the - first manual, worker ty,* 
that our *“ck of prejudice was Britain, His Journal was. called .* rMearch tooic.from tiie fact.Aat' 1 . , >ha." ThwS £«* 


did not call for comment, and there 


tain has left poor Jews alone. It l;as 
attacked rich Jews, not as Jews, but' 
as the most vulnerable section of the 
ruHng class. The progressives 
• u £ ht - J? e Eastern • Question 
of the 1870s was a Jewish issue. 
■ «e pwma 1 , the leading -bank, and 
.taa largest newspaper were all Jaw- 
add. wer* hand in glove. English 
an« emit Wqi -from the . 1870s. to ' the 
190ih Js predominantly liberal; The 
?dde « .P reai ly 'to .liberal 
apg^tism. . What The Guardian 
JJli 1 ^.-Hobson .believed then, the 
•”? c ^ £h> A. . Transvaa-ler believes 
2ft %: Holmes Is excellent 
about this “ Hoggenheimer-Jew- 


»«*. of- racism, " a .scavenger ideo- 
logy ”, -before 1914. He does not 
make the mistake of exaggerating 
ils practical impnrtance. “ Racism 
seemed . lurgely to be confined to 
the European colonies. . . ." It was 
“ France, rather than Germany nr 
Austria, that seemed likely to be- 
come the home of a successful 
racist movement ", The forerunners 
matter for their silliness rs Ideolo- 
gists rather than for any other rea* 
son. Bishop Stubbs and Lombraso, 
phrenology and eugenics, Sidney 
iWebb and Wagner, Treitschke and 
Stefan George, are all squeezed for 
a few drops, of. racist juice, taking 
their place beside the professional 
prewar untisemites like Drumont 
and Lueger : and puzzled German 
statisticians knit their brows over 
the high incidence of blond liair 
among Jews. Professor Mosse's his- 
toricol method might not be without 
perils in unskilful hands, but In so 
far as he brings secular high culture 
Into disrepute by linking it with 
racism, he has done a good job. 

.This brings us -to the war that 
Htder' won, with allied help: the 
war against what Whitehall minutes 
referred -to as- f* these people Dr 
Wpssersteiiris book is if triumph of 
contemporary archival scholarship 
Of the highest Objectivity. It traces 
each aspect of Jewish affairs as 
it affected wartime government, 
from in-tray to pigeonhole, and ra- 
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S^Sw dem J *2 8lra .? on8 . n Brita,n before Ac war were not so easily 
SSSSmr i t rS.i l n i t . 8Cnu f l8m “ el8e ^ hcce - ‘‘Antisemitism of tlie fanatical 
a r very mu ,. ch out But th e higher antisemitism 
which was hostile to Jews on other grounds, was very much In ", 
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'SocMogkaHy, w« imderstand wny 0l | 0ur In the records. Secondly, pondered a final solution lor 
Jews are petaecvted : not because that our stock u prejudice was Britain. His journal was called 
they are Jews, but because, they are expended on Catholicism, of both Gothio RippJasj- 'wMcfe jiomehpm. 
,-Ssiy. mi town. «t.« b«- «.l ,hl «p«Wf6p r iwen ; '.hif stitu, .rtf 

«'*« lA •¥!#• SSS-tSSS IS "Si InMInSkb: Wit mis oi his immortal tenp. 


unpleasant ioc^ , huythiu r»* •- 
hooted as “ King of the Jews" 


late* events In Whitehall to events 
in occupied ■ Europe, Some of his 
materia] is dramatic . in impact. 
There is Aft case of Herbert Mor- 
rison refusing to - admit several 
thousand French Jewish children. It 
would be unlristorical to say he sent 
them to camps which had not beon 
built ; but one can see why it might 


be said- It qtust be remembered 
that the wartime mood in Britain 
xvas vapu&ly antisOmitic. It Is credit- 
“hie in the cdrcumstances that 
Chui'cluill and Eden took a definite 
decision that Auschwitz should bo 

S ilt out of action by bombing. 

rders were given, and frustrated. 
The dvil servants could be por- 


t rayed as iii a profound ethical 
dilemma. The only way tn win the 
w * r t OI>e might argue, was for them 
to incur the odium of blocking 
Churchill s genial intuitions. Ti is 
doubitul If such highly sacrificiul 
motives were at work. Another in- 
1 ingoing straw in the wind is ovid- 
ence (page 124) that senior Pnli&h 
politicians in exile wore themselves 
contemplating getting rid of their 
Jews after the war, an idea received 
not _ without ^rmpnihy in the 
Foreign Office. Polish umi&cmiiism 
in i he United Kingdom during the 
war was notorious. 

Hud the existence nf ihe amips 
made its impact in 1939 instead of 
11145, United Kingdom policies 
would almost certainly have been 
radically different. As it was, pre- 
war attitudes Lasted through ihe 
war. In Palestine we hud a justi- 
fiable military excuse: Jewish 

immigration had lied up forces as 
large as those we sent to France. 
Elsewhere, even Morrison's security 
argument carried li tile force when 
used against, for instance, children, 
interned on the Isle of Man. Jews 
were simply one more unproductive 
matter to bother about tuon- Jewish 
refugees did much better, how- 
ever). Looking at the matter from 
a purely Jewish point of view, the 
case for the West remaining at 
peace with Hitler in 1939 would 
have been overwhelming, had we 
permitted the Jewish emigration he 
wanted; but as the West would 
certainly not have permitted Polish 
Jews to settle auyyrhere, even in 
camps, in large quantities, there 
was not even a Jewish reason for 
holding back. 

Hitler at least believed he was 
destroying the enemies of Ms 
country, in a sort of wild extra- 
point ion from the morality of 
secular nationalism; whereas those 
in authority fn the West who fulled 
the Jews (and who, let us. remem- 
ber, -were often the ■ same people 
os. those who generously assisted 
those who wera saved), fuiled for 
no hotter reason than respectable 
inactivity, 

John Vincent 


^sqSeMd Sto^mardrtal antisemitism of the Intellectuals. 
ZrfL ai Skely to likewise of the. nonconformist 
wUftty- This middle class : - -likewise . of the 
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nu^if, av nn. resny i n mauuc u> f i Bid. eager for a scrap, diffi- ■ The latter were rtthfir i ij'-w’ i 

g wiij : Catholic chapets, not synagogues, , antlsemitismT-and an immigration, cult for the Jewish anAocities' to The Jewish Chronicle rec0rd fSg 
feSlae-ior so uttle which the maphbpd of our northeiii -Act which 'had to come 'anyway to handle, but easy prey for tho, com- overturned .barrow, every 
.mum . towtos took apatt ^rick : by -brick, protect the working, man. Only , munists. TbeCommupistEftrfy.pt pane of glass. .Italian orgftn-gnw? 

"TT* , , . . ... tT ... Maria iiofik explain* why; via are where anti-Jewish- ideas supported Great Britain 1 said that Zionism was and Breton onion-sellers, have* 

Jibe claislc U&erat'jewian vie^is not antisemitea- we had toomuch- ex j 8 tinB rbajof tendencies' in society Jewish Fascism and supported the have no such recording angel.*" 
ulVi-. i* ondut hands. It also i expiates did Aey make some ground. ■ bantustan for Soviet Jews setup so it is not possible to say wnev 

propensity itean^ ^ why ; stlentific, ggnostlcism has nr - I.ebs alter differs from Dr in Birobidian. For such loyalty to Jews lost more panes oE glass 

:-« l 'Wars heen res^tablt nnd un- _ Dr Leuz^ter ainers ^ Jewis j 1 causfc they Were re- other immigrants. There was | 

Vucause it was . „ ^ oAenvise goes warded wiA a parliamentary seat man’s Krlstallpacht In Lectb 

6 otherwise Hl Etca| f but berause it filled in so- A^^r perm^ in Mile End. Jewish militancy in 1917 over conscription. TherSjg, 

well with Ae existing ^t P LV ?rt?4 mnch the Vanm perspective, prewar London is much more in- riots against Jewish shops in S# 

Protestantism. Even at the height Her command oE detail fs ^eUent te f esting, as it was also much more Wales in 1911, London,^ 

of the “ ff ‘iSr? ^ofVn^SV. numerous, Aan whet it attached. immigrant centre, 
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hi! programme of the u destruction of writers over halt a century of mam might beat 1 a white,, 
re harm tban ' jewsh ' policies and method* “. The, .rapidly' .increasing .Jewish visibility, inflammatory ., consequence?- 
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fprjawtild oE extent to which individual Jews ci den tally, wa s F/HgO’Dannellthe question of Jews. • '•- 
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Slow Growth In Britain 

Edited by Wilfred Beokerman 

rnSt? , 8tanornl ?is discuss a subject ot 
: In mi J, ^ portance to Britain, and Indeed 
' 1 advai ^ 1 ced countries. Some of Ihelr 
■ SK nv ? s K ate the factors ^at may 
■- { he growth rate up to 

K 0 "® nt « or jhat may do so In the . ' 

alow nV?. h ,! rs deal with the effects of . 
which n°u an ? examine policies by 
5S fl ?.? aln « ,oht avoid Prolonged • 
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Ao right road. Iqlu Macleod, one. , the hint of -persecution of Jews Irish Catholic ; society. . . - .. J 
remember*', was QPCQ ■ Ted : . to. such •: bqcwsft they- were -Jews was tabop, . jr anything In modern 

■*' 1 ' ' "S’-'Wa- 1 . to Conservatives' particularly . ,be-„ ^ t0Py ha 3 :rioW been studied 

HigH, cause; of. Ae Dreyfus casft, fo & -Ae 1 evidence permits, »£>L| 

over Ll&otals more because of .the histoiy of .the fascist groupH^ 

on fishing. Dr Lebzeltor deals Russian pogroms. - V :. between the wars. But 
, A6 " three formally organized Even Tories who. : d abbled . &t . 90 per cent . of it. consist^ t u 
amiiemlilc : groups, ■■ the Brltoi\s.'anti-immfgnmt politics had' to refer- 'organized : groups, but. °t 
maximUin- membership apparently ' to TaHena 1 ’ to. attack German- Jews ^pvSgressive,- catimlic,' and. ,W 
t,Qp3ftV. .Imperial,:, Fascist - ftsipIaS, or RustiaU'-Jefa'aff ebJrKois, 'allst. ;Dt' Lebzel tee -cites JF* 
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A World History 

William H. McNeill 

' This one-volume history of the world h&s 
now been revised and brought completely 
up to date to Incorporate all the major 
world events of the last twelve years. ' It Is 
a masterly booki well and clearly written' ' 
ahd admirably arranged. The author 
possesses a knowledge and erudition 
: which can only command one's 
admiration.’ Lord Blake. Third edition 
Illustrated £7.50 

Ambition and Love: 
France 1848-1945 

; Theodore Zeldin 

1 ; This. Is the second paperback to be 

• ' derived from Theodore Zeldin’s- 

, . pgtsta'ncilnfl study of francs 1848-1946, 

amomons, prelensions, and Illusions of 
the different social classes : the portrait 
. of society in this important century of 
French history that emerges is immensely 
lively and original. For this edition Dr 
-Zeldin has added a new preface and 
select bibliography. £2.95 
Oxford Paperbacks 

International Relations 
in a Changing World 

. Joseph Frenkel . 

This new edition takes into account recent 
events and basic changes In the 
international system In the last few years, 

- It examines' the rise In the numbers and 

• Importance of new states, of multi- ' 
national corporations, and of terrorist 
groups, and the shift of the main danger 
spots geographically from Europe to the 
Middle East and Africa. Third edition 

.', £$,95, paper covers £2.25 OP(JS 


The School In Question 

A Comparative Study of the . 
School and its Future in 
Western Societies 
Torsten Hus6n 

This study nbtea the symptoms of a . 
general malaise in educational systems, 
surveys the various criticisms of the 
school raised by radicals, conservatives, 
and humanists; and discusses the major 
issues which emerge with reference to 
International evidence. Lord Bullock 
contributes a substantial preface, 

£7.50 peper covers £3.50 

Cases in 

Constitutional Law 

. D. L. Keir and F. H. Lawson 
Jlevis^d by. F. H. Lawson v-. 
and D. J. Bentley 

In this new edition the treatment of 
parliamentary sovereignty now includes 
sections dealing with the problems raised 
by the.enlry of the United Kingdom Into 
the E.E.C, and the growing practice of 
protecting Ae liberties ol subjects by 
means of formal Bills' of Rights. 

Sixth edition £15 paper oovers £6.95 - 

English Courts of Law 

H, G. Hanbury 
and D. C* M. Yardley 

First published in 1944, this book provides 
£ stimulating Recount of English courts, • 
Judges, and the legal profession, set In 
thblr historical context. For this fifth 
edition It has been completely revised * 
and brought up to date. £4.95 
paper covers £2:25' OPUS 


The Age 

of Enlightenment : 

The Eighteenth Ceptury 
.philosophers 

Edited, by Isaiah Berlin 

Isaiah Berlin's selection .from and 
commentary on the basic writings 
of Looke, Berkeley, Hume, and other 
eighteenth-century philosophers was 
first published In 19$6'&nd haa ndt until . ■, 
now been made available in hard covers i 
outsl.de North Arne rloa. £5.60 
Oxford Paperbacks £2.26 

Howard Florey 

The Making ;of a Great Scientist 

Gwyn Macfarlane 

Howard Florey's Inspiring drive and 1 
unerring flair for research enabled him l 
to lound one <?f the beat schools of 
experimental pathology Iri tHe world and 
Jo overcome tremendous difficulties (o ’ - 

make penicillin therapy a reality. This > 

biography Is a study of Ihe personal and , 
professional qualifies thjat are needed ,fpr 
. such scientific success at the highest ,. r ‘ 
level of achievement. Illustrated. £7*95 

The Value of Food ; 

patty Fisher and A. B. Bender 

This.is a comprehensive textbook on the' 
riutrlilonal aspects of the foods yvo eat 
and the practical applications bfthe • 
science of nutrition. This edlfjori contains . 
new material pn the'ever-g rowing area of 

food. legislation;, the sections on -• 

enrichment of foods and bharjdtisiaklrid 
plage during prdces^:lhg%W^b^ I V. ?, o' M 
expanded, Third edition £5.. paper , 
pbvprs £2,25 " . ■ . •" * 
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NEW PAPERBACKS 



THE GRAND STRATEGY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE.? 

From the First Century A.D. to the Third 

Eduwnl JV. Luttwak , . . .. £2 ' 75 

afterthoughts on material- civilisation AND 
CAPITALISM;- . 

F«riioiu£ Braudel, translated bp Patricia M. Rtuimu • £2.50 

VIOLENCE AND THE SACRED 

Girard*. translated bp Puirick Gregory M.00 

“ BLUE WINE “ AND OTHER POEMS . 

John Hollander - 

DA VINCI’S BICYCLE : Ten Stunts 
Grip Dawcnpore 

GLYPH S 

Johns Hopkins Textual Studies £2.40 

FOOD AND DRINK IN HISTORY : Selections from the Annates 
Edited by Robert Forster and Orest Rmum £3.50 

CURRENT ISSUES IN URBAN ECONOMICS 

K, lidd by Peter Miestkowski mid Mahltm Straszhcim £5.50 

Till; LAW AND POLICY OF TOXIC SUBSTANCES CONTROL : 

A Cime Study of Vinyl Chloride 

liiirirf I). DonigiT £3.50 

THE BENEFITS OF ENVIRONMENTAL IMPROVEMENT : 

Theory aiul Practice 

. 1 . Mvrid Freeman /// £4.75 

UNPAID COSTS OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY : Health and 

i'.niironmeiUtiL Impacts of lodl and Nuclear Power 

IVilfiAin flew my £3.50 


Per fuither details or catalogue j, 1 write to : 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY PRESS 

2-4 Brook Street, London W.l 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF WEST GERMANY, ■ 
FRANCE Af}0 BR1T/UH ' . 

Vfo|tr«m P.Hanriedar and dteanwi P. Aulon 
Traces the d bv ol ofynenl since 1845 of lore ion 
.policy in each country as it i explores Utffia major * 
'aspects: security, political and economic- 
Recovery. Bind national sell? definition. The 
author*, who leach at iho University ot California : 

; and Whitman College rospeclivefy. avoid 4 .■ . v 
paMKhial American We# in tfiQir ngoroiis 
analysis ofias tts fipirt QstpolttHclo . i .s . 

' decolonization Ihd the Thii d World. Ear!/ 198Q. 
: 'c,3Mp!p 45 Paper.' ' •' „ .. 

^international organizations 
S econd Edition 

;■ A.leRoy Barutetl _ "7 

: Thirty years as an observer ot inter national : ’ . . 

'Organizations have equipped the author. io . ; 

: 1 cottfrgnntie prbbferna. issues and activities of ■. 

; global regional and private organisations i n a 4 
{'■ way students ol politics! science will find relevant 
: : endusehil^filA new edition raflacls ovpfi.ls since 
'1975 and includes a tresli asidaeittfll of world < :; 
i conferences iqitKiZOs. Early J9S0. 

:.«.$Hp ; CW flf 

rTHBtooie 0 Winter national relations 

Ttuid Edition 1 :j‘ 
■ 6bB«h Li Rpaen and Wdlitn S. Jonoq , ; : ' '■'[ 

;-.T«iy»lfln;ari I tt Soviet Unioij, the United Slated 
:8/t{lil8Wa8tei(iAiilts (.WestetnEurmje, Canada i 


nr Uf ** , *Ll*n*l'4#< ’ 
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Nature and nurture 


- moral philosopher by train i 11 g, has and entertaining way without losing 

Roast and Man; the roots of human provided in Beast and Man (her a scrap of their value : a formidable 
Beast ana naan . uh- an elegant, penetrating achievement indeed. 

Nature JJJ thought-provoking text which By and large. Beast and Man 

by Mary Midgley blows away much of the acrid reflects a detailed understanding 

Harvester Press, E7.5U smoke hanging over the familiar of the biological arguments— some? 

ISBN 0 85527 923 0 battlefield. With admirable clarity thing which is sadly lacking n 

■ (all the more necessary and praise- many otherwise stimulating contrij 

nHvpnr a series of books 011 worthy in view of the_ complex buttons from .social scientid 


Rather reassuring history 

- Tl.o ,! ■ . _ ** 


Sdobiology Ithe study of human philosophical arguments involved), anxious to keep biology in its placti 
behavioirin a comparative zoo- she sweeps away much of the debris There is unfortunately one find 
llirl rlntMri has once again led created by partisan encounters and though, which will doubtless hr 
o 8 «ne™ Sobili J “Son T tm, nenMy. identifies th« rerily Impor- .jeefully singled out by sscl. 
onoo S s!ng schools and to a form of tant issues. With relentless applies- biological critics. In several placaj 
onpuimb ' • Althmioh ..F Inair nnH thi» exr.lusian of Mnrv Midelev refers tn nstiiw'. 


asMS" 1 * s3^!??2 ff S a ff ? - ™ Sf 

oWd University Press, £4.95 ?lader but one "ha? tn S?m 1 C ? entl for precisely the kind of via- 

lsaN019215S - is f 

Since The Police and the People in it matters. Temperament must r eassiir a,, co for 

1970 which had 324 pages and was, account for something: his long- Wordsworth, j s perhaps 

as its sub-title promised, actually established suspicion of the esprit SL a a . to - demonstrate that in 

eluuit “ Swiirh nnmilnr nrnfMl 11 lie sunth&en. uiltli Ice .. tneSQ entbeiS IS SO in 0 til 1I1E thnf druli 


10 oeneral mobilization of two neatly .identities, tne rewuy unuw gieviuuy sinpraa our oy socios 
onoo 0 s!ng schools and to a form of tant issues. With relentless applies- biological critics. In several place] 
SSffiarlv trench warfare. Although tlon of logic, and the exclusion of Mary Midgley refers to nHturi, 
:L e Q f t he intellectual weapons superflous jargon, she demonstrates selection as promoting survival d| 
are new such as the application of that many past statements in this the species. Of course, nature 
kin selection theory to explain the area have been vacuous or selection operates by differ 

evolution of altruistic behaviour, the "idle” (two of her favourite, but entially favouring individuals 

disputed frontier is one which was appropriate, adjectives?. In the pro- within a species population; 
clearly mapped In rhe nineteenth cess, tt emerges quite clearly that survival of species is nn mdlreci ■ 
century The current debate is no a philosophical approach based on result of selection ensuring uiai 
more than a refurbished, retooled an integrated view of human bio- members of the population are 

version of the age-old nature/nur- i og y and culture is not only Intel- individually adapted to the ,$nyiros. 

ture controversy as seen In the Dar- lectually respectable but absolutely mem. -Since genetic afgmwn 
win! an framework of natural selec- essential to any proper analysis of used by sociobiologists (such w 
tion. human nature. Significantly, Mary Wilson) refer in detail tp the^ 

_ . . . iiij.l... ..I.iu,ii thlo fMl ivitnnut Kolanra nf colorrivp rnrr.p.t errimV 


JIBS UCkU'»o uuriuu, unu uio .vuiuim iu me mental neeDS Ot HIO L. „ rr — ». 

books themselves have become historian. Even ills most convon- .. ny ne tu ”is more and more to the 
shorter and shorter. Reactions to the tlonal book, the magnificent Amides lecover y oE t«B Jives of those whose 
french Revolution and Paris and its Rduolutionnaires ,■ was more a study nonymity Beems the most impene- 
Pr ovine es, published in 1972 and a particularly anarchic collection b ia ■ « 1 7? writes in Death in 

.aw .. ...... .1... inn nf maati a tk.n . . ........ _ p _ . rQTlS. Slllddp. pvnn nnMI.l.. . nm 


in. Human nature, aignuicwnuy, wusun; leui m uei#u w uie^. 

« . 1 . . . .U.. FrnntUr Midgley achieves this feat without balance of selective forces Ktinif 

On the two sides of ^ resorting to reduction Ism. She upon individuals and upon ilierr f 

zone are the *"‘Fenched ol makes jf obvious that biological pro- close relatives (kin selection), it lil 

Lsfaulted 1 with Mine cosses are an indivisible -part of the confusing to write in terms of 

w S, ^ f « reductionism »• dignity of man and not in any way vivnl of the species, as opposed loj 

J r ^ he iVe SJiackS e?ual opposed to it. Too often in the past, the spread of individual 

tlie latter a 1 e attacKeu. wiin cq manhas been defined m opposition through the population. In fad,, 

So ^(su^ ‘d, ^ X “Sri nM u part of^urfc thl. flaw does not detr.ct from It; 

uotlou Sf behavioural develop- ond this has had far-reaching and treatment of any major issues i h. 

^St ln X imS iS intlielr sometimes disastrous results : the hook, but it does indicate to ( 


latest book barely uttains three P Hrt: the ability to' prove that J, *l e historian is unable to iuterro- 

ffgures, apart from its notes and something can be salvaged from a , s ? w “° went to their death 

appendices. few scraps of wreckage floating !i‘ e * ,tIy * J ea . v “>8 literature, no 

■‘This is not accidental. While his above lives that had apparently , ment * indeed, in most cases, 
subject matter remains > much the ftnik without a trace. There must l*®*/ 1, 1., SCB ^ ce *y anything at all”. 
Htfffie— <tlie more violent aspects be more to it than that. iv ! ?**■ nistorians would have found 

bf' the Ufa of the poor in late For most historians, the pursuit triimf V61 ^ B °° d reasf)11 foi ‘ n01 

" elgliteenrh-century France — Cobb’s of the past is an enjoyable form of TV - 

’■ approach to it becomes steadily self-expression or a confirmation of Uutte typically, the concluding 

' more astringent, as be moves far- their vicavs about the nature of P ara 8i' u pn of the book turns from 

ther and Farrhei- nivnv from whnt society, llktorv. f nr- ; e ■. ...j tae dead to those wllO identifisd 


ment ln tha human infant) in rfielr sometimes disastrous results: tne oook, dui ir uoes uuinnK 

faantic attempts™ to exclude biology Any home can be made unin- the author has . not completilj 

Eram human Signity. Because of the habitabla. Our culture has too grasped the genetic issues nyobd 

long-fortified positfons involved, the often talked in terms of conguer- in socioblological arguments, 

new debate nns been rather nn- ing nature. This is about as This minor cut 1 asm apart, 
rewarding to date, even though sensible as for a caddis worm to have nothing but praise for lb 

many new facts nnd a few new talk of conquering the pond that book. It is beautifully wntifj 

theoretical principles have come to supports it, or a drunk to start stimulating and ouginal. Beosfw 

light. The situation has not been fighting the bed ha is lying on. Man should be read by all As 

helped by li. O. Wilson’s grandiose Our dignity arises within nature, directly concerned in the natuit 

claim that sociology will soon be not agalust it. (page 196) . nurture debate : zoologists, antta 

subsumed in ncurobiology, nor by Quite apart from introducing a pologlsts and social scientists. * 

the equally cavnlier rejection of bio- much-needed clarification of the thinking person can afford to M 

, ' 1 <wi iviitDenrfdrf i : . miiu pa / niii-t-nra rlartntP. unl-nnilt H nnilnKQOnlCSl ■ OUtlH 


helped by Is. O. Wilson’s grandiose Our dignity arises within nature, directly concerned in the natuit 

claim thaf sociology will soon be not agalust it. (page 196) . nurture debate : zoologists, antta 

subsumed in ncurobiology, nor by Quite apart from introducing a pologlsts and social scientists. * 

the equally cavnlier rejection of bio- much-needed clarification of the thinking person can afford to w 
lugicul principles so widespread issues in the natu re/nurture debate, without a philosophical oinu 
among social Scientists. Mary Midgely has shown that which integrates biology t 

Given this state of affairs, it is moral philosophy is extremely jrele- culture Accordingly, this is aJJ 

3«£S£y» nix. b “ und “ rUs ! 1 w 

cbmributions to appear for some complex philosophical issues o£ it will be. 

^orlr!l.°" e ^r y Mldgley^'a re U p?L l e7e°d f Tn C r: i ra;|":M . K.P.M»Hil 

We all fall down 

r — — : — T plague was the most important, not high . at .ltha . relevattt tinges, ■ i * / 

Epidemic Disease in Fiftcenth Cen- only in towns, but in the country- almost clinched. • lhl • 

■ turv England : the medical response side also. Famine and famine-related Appleby is reasonably sure 1 , 
and the demographic- consequence# ; diseases were .by contrast, unbn^or- -people starved m CumDerlaM » 

SSSU E10.00 ' wDk Sgj 

ISBN.O 71.85 1166 2 ■ “rftiM. '6h^d.!^th»W^ca lift 


Gdttfrfed also uses wills to 
..mate .the frequency and age of 
1 riagfl' and : replacement ratios 


ISBN.O 7185 1166 2 • ^3*5* ratios. Sis’ ' the 

Famine in Tudor and Stuart Eng- discussion of these issues Is senal- 

i an j tive . and ingenious, even iE not insisting tnBt stai vation " . * 

L'ln^rAw R Annlphv entirelv convindng; All serious stu- independent > cause ot . ^ 

W Andrew B. Appleby ■ . , t 0 , , Q(a mfl( jP eva | England will distinct from diseases a «°9fL 

Liverpool University. Press, £10.75 £ .indebted to the author for his with malnutrition. It cannot 

ISBN 0 85323 014 S denlaiistration ,o£. tiro value pt a bead a matter of great 

: -hitheHo neglected ‘SoUrte^or to the victim whether he » 

Publications on famine and disease graphic history. ' ' because °hls l ° ability to co<^ 

are assuming the proportions of an \ ‘ Wh ea w ® get to ,the sixteenth 3f c *^ e h JL s b^i^vvoakenei ^ 
Epidemic. These two books art .x«l- C«tury we flnd..ttro Meg, not 5‘ s n e ““®. M 0 d arn ^vldeS“a 


■e Detsu« « IQSM6« uu uic « • tram evidence contained In parish ““ ZJ ,iTe kiHt' 

tcenth century, a demogfaphic dark registers ; and to demonstrate that - A 

age, and uses q methodology of great famines occurred in Tudor and le ^ 8 f^ d ; means, of -conwf 
ifltereat., It.mukt be, admitted, bow- Stuart England, despite a common 8 P4 demlc ?' , - . : . J'iH 

everMhat- the methodology has lw be^f to the contrSy. He succeeds Thejnostinterestii^pwt^ 
drawbacks. 'The -author ba$: com--. i n both objectives, 'altiibueh his b°ok is the account of bow 
er-onSlysed > T5.000 wills_' drawn ptudy concentrates on only three 1 , . w bjch fa whdt ' llaPP.^,, 

w ecclbslasticnl sources in - East famines, in 1587-881 1597. and 1G23. Indiyiduafa cah turn -into 


from' ecclbslasticnl sources, in 
1 AAglfa, usitig the statistical pt 
for the social sciences. That 
W. «s , 9 very : use r, know#,- lire 
IftfgB quaOtities of UnpaUfabli 
pyttr priut-bi|t, huge v chun 
which 1 are hofe sflryed up, : ; 
raw,' -oft. 40 . pages .- of tables. 
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goner ally assumed that.JiMo can tt stqnmor' months, then the cause r fl1 Tx n r„, 
dlspovared dttut . the '“proc^i W may. bfe ’ plague or dysentry.. thefe 

doniograplHc dedlqa ■ fo^fhe . fit* Paaths^ f romj. starvation, oh the jfe iJonev ^flable to ^bviy 
■ jeebih wttir^; bdt Gottfvled,: fo]»; ■ oth&^htodi are . likely to occur JlmS SSffiJT 
.fawlng, Sy 1 vla.Thrtitt.-denion sttates simultaneously In -several parishes, ?®jr3etiSf ■ 
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more astringent, as he moves far- their vicavs about the nature of p . n 01 t * ie °ook turns from 

ther and farther away from what society. History, for Cobb, is a need deai to “'ose wlio identified 

the average history student is likely rather than a profession. When tftem * , . 

to regard as information. His people speaking of history, in a recent on *y because they went on 

have less and less to do with the broadcast, he described it as “reas- living, and thus represented the 

business of conventional history : suring ” seven times in the space of promise of continuity, but be- 

they are scarcely even victims of 35 minutes. Only he — perhaps — c ® us * their presence, their hints, 

revolutions, wars or national experi- could answer the question, reassur- their occasionally revealing stare- 

en^es of -any kind. His sources be- a-nce against yrhat? We can, how- n,en l 5 and comments, open up a 

come ever more challenging, by vlr- ever, make some fairly plausible worJ ?, , of ueighbourliness, of 

tue of their bleak concern only with guesses : reassurance against barbar- watchfulness, of enforced n Jiving 

those aspects of the life— or death ism, against the vulnerability of ord- together” which, however crude 

—of people, that were of interest inniw humanity and civilized values nl1 , d brutal, noisy nnd filthy, quar- 

lotbo public authorities. to the pressures of violence, fanati- relsome and envious, was not 

Death in Paris takes us a further cism and the powers of the state : r? v 5i. of coru P a5sion . tenderness, 

step along this road. Its basis con- reassurance against personal ofoli* Kindliness, and disinterestedness, 

sists of the particulars of 404 vlon, perhaps ; more certainly, a “Tf n 1,1 e m «st deprived— espec- 

persons . . . who met violent deaths comforting sense of the indestructi- , ly *^ e most deprived — set store 

through suicide, accidents, murder, bllity of human decencies, despite by , cei 'tain acceptable rules of 

and natural causes " in one part of the fragility of individual lives. conduct that enriched a brutal 

mis, between April 1795 and Sep- Something more or less along these o£ten nionotonous life with 

tomber 1801. . lines seems to impel bis recent * . reassurance (the leitmotif 

The "particulars” in question work. Where a Namier might look again] of habit and the priceless 

nr#ly amount to more than the for reassurance In the contempla- glfts , companionship und con- 

briefest description of the victims, tlon of the stability of aristocratic varsation. 

wnat they were wearing or carried dynasties at the height of their . Quod erat demonstrandum. Death 

,i„». elr P°. c “ Es ' and of the rela- wealth and power, Cobb draws his Paris is a new proof of an old 


the reassui'nnce [the leitmotif 
apam] of habit and the priceless 
gifts of companionship und con- 
versation. 


uuwsuts, unu ot me reia- weaitn and power, Cobb draws his rang is a new proof of an old 
♦u= S ° r neighbours who identified comfort from the opposite end of theorem, “ a. journey that requires 
top corpses. Cobb is not interested the social spectrum. If civilization— unlimited curiosity, and endless 
i?i°i t 8101,1 stud y suicide, and here ho is always more con- search for **•— — — — M --- 

« • presei ? £ sample would cerned about what gives dignity and see® 1 trivial 

• . or , investigating a sense of- fulfilment to humble l s > as always, UIO. firilfttllL 1ULIUKBU 

Uie mouvea nf . tlm linFAHliiHAfa naAM .6.UL iL_ _ m — nflUfl/vnal naAn MnM k.. ~ 
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j tIia , , wnEortunate people than with the culture of an personal geography of a. few streets, 
liBvmir? r^f rn » d ’ which are. lost elite — If civilization in tills broad even of a. whole quarter . . 
arv tala nt " V i 811 , ^ extraordiii- sense coidd survive when bo many ®. n d behind ail the technical oxper- 

tor re-creatilla n vnnlslipil -nf' tih A Ann. AnJ M 1 »bp. nnrf flio almncr /loDnAi-n.n 
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T he concept of state 

is fcan- •.'■a* 

vblurno ono t tiia theoretical. that a ne.w vocabulary will be 

vehini. *, ac Renaissance ...Tills Is particularly the caso 111 developed ... by tho ond of 

tioo^ lwo, *ho Ago of Rcforma- regard to 6kmnei'*s Second aim, the period with which I have 

hun., « 1 1 that of tracing the developing con* been concerned, the term “ state” 

yWtfm Skltma cdptr of the modern Idea of the began to be freely used for the 

.university Press. £12.50 state .- 1 Here the author offers a first time in a recognizably 

,2“ £ 4.95 per volume ■ • riumber of preconditions which, he modern sense. . 

t®N 0 521 22023 8 'arid- 29337 P lalnta l ns * biust be satisfied .before • It may be worth noting in the 

22284 2 and 29435 5 “ . U may he said that the founauiions same context that " efficiency 11 In 

s? ' '1* r- — - ^ ■ of-' the modern state have been its modern meaning is an eight- 

; ®A in ®kinn'er , S intention:' iii this laid : , char government should be. Sen Hi- century: word and that 
»flous uud&r taklilE C is' clfarlv as a practical science re* “society” juxtaposdd with goveni- 

ir ,M “- preface* to nrovlde' ?uiring l study i that . the territory meht and embracing the: population 
mnt of che Priricinal :* tt ^ hl ? h this.science. is to be, prac- at large, seems also to date from 
fagHuLi SBSSii . IpdgRgP deht 0 f all f he EnUghtenmant. ^ Might It not 

ttUtical tho ff : the - sttt that ih e ■ so-caHed " en lightened 

rfoSSS--- concept of the sapren ? e fnler " al fi owar sh , ould } ,a despots’, whose example eiv- 
jd^Qf the state: and to savei ; ei « n ,I ai ^i f rinally, that the couraged later governments tp 
w the graat works of politi- , state s Fpison d’fetre should be secu- demand total obedience from tbeir 
tWr.S h istorlca] frame- WbltiteJ. subjects in d,e name of some un- 

W ue attention to . 5 kui , ne E maintains that -.by the specified cqmmupal good, have 
wEll flo fn tM end o£ the sixteenth century these something fundamental to add to 
environment preconditions had been niet. It is our understanding of the. modern 

w'kfeW at th{s pol,,t that some doubts may state? And what of countries in 

18 creBp in. Indeed the author: him- Eastern Europe, like Prussia and 

Pr. 8 ™:. self observes in the Very first Russia? . Should not their political 

footnote that he would not wish experience in the seventeenth and 
to Suggest that precisely our con- eighteenth centuries also be taken 
cept. of the state had emerged into account? 

T>ai < d « a y th,s date , sinca * for example, , These are not simply rhetorical 
'thn»o ,a0 concept of nation still lay far questions. Thoy are prompted by 
t."P off. It would be absurd, of course, the stimulating quality* ot these 


JSt to suggest c 

could satisfactorily 


volumes in w 
determine questions of 



ithor rais< 
ing interest an 


f ff j f - v. : Skinner Is far tooj skilled a navjga- admirable 1 lucidity and scholarship 


'l™ 8 — ' 


- make such an assertion. Yet one 
cannot but wonder, whatever 
reservations aro made, whether the 
over-; late ' sixteenth century is not a 
1 *■ . premature moment to call a halt. 

'Professor Sklnner vemarks, and 
I . would certain ly agree, that : 

TTie surest sign that a society 


and spatial range should have been 
wider we remain indebted to Pro* 
lessor Skinner for Illuminating :qn 
fhore than one level our under- 
standing of the robts of our modei'n 
world. ■ X 

J. H. Shennari 


Marxism and Class Theory 

A Bourgeois Critique 
FRANK PARKIN 

In this critical account of classical and nao-Mamfet 
concepts of social class and prevailing sociological usages 
of those concepts, Frank Parkin argueB that Marxist 
theories of class have systematically neglected to take 
account of social cleavages arising from racial, linguistic, 
religious end sexual differences. - 

He suggests that these divisions be treated as political 
phenomena In their own right and, moreover, that class 
divisions cannot properly be understood without reference 
tothem. 

240 pages Hb0422767905 £6.95 

Alcohol and Alcoholism 

Tho Report of a Special Committee of the 
Royal College of Psychiatrists 

A highly authoritative and dispassionate examination of 
the nature and causes of one of our largest health and 
social problems. 

'I found the book factual, non -dogmatic, Impartial and 
persuasive. As a pocket-size paperback I rank it as a classic 
for the layman and professional alike/ N ural ng Times 
164 pages Pb0422766100 £1.95 

Introduction to 
Psychotherapy 

An outline of psychodynamic principles and 
practice 

DENNIS BROWN and JONATHAN PEDDER 
Here for the first time in a single volume, two British 
authors have provided a clear description Of the principles 
of dynamic psychotherapy and their application' In the 
wide range of psychotherapeutic techniques available 
today. 

'This excellent little volume . . . provides a tightly written 
and lucid Introduction to dynamic psychotherapy/ 

Mind Out 

234 p8£JG9 

Hb 0422 76670 4 £7.60 Pb 0422 786801 £3.2B 

The Making arid Breaking 
of Af factional Bonds 

JOHN B'OWLBY . 

John Bowlby has long baen known and respsoted for his 
radical reformation of psychoanalytic theory for which he 
.draws on a wide range, of observations and utilizes *■ 
prlncples derived front ethology, control theory, and ■ ) 
cognitive psychology. • 

In this present volume, which provides a valuable Intro- 
..qiMIton to his thought shd work; Dr Bowlby {republishes a - 
selection of his. key lectures, including the recent long and 
Important one which gives the volume its title. 

192 pages 

Hb 0422 76850 2 £5.96 Pb 0422 76860 X £2.95 

■ \ ■ • 

The Dignity of Labour? 

A study of childbearing and induction 
ANN CARTWRIGHT 

The Dignity of Labour 7 presents women's, midwives' ' 
and obstetrician's views and experiences of current child- 1 
bearing praotloes. Its results are presented in a clear end 
Straightforward way, and the statistics are Illustrated by 
quotations highlighting personalities and feelings hidden • 

In the percentages and averages. .. 

, 1 92 pages. Hb 0 422 76690 9 £7.96 

f 

Drinking Careers 

Occupations, Drinking Habits and Drinking 
Problems , 

MARTIN PLANT \ 

Drinking Careers considers how people's drinking arid li 
alcohol-related problems change as they move from one 
job to another.' Sets down the social; particularly “ 
occupational, factors Influencing drinking problems, arid 
discusses theaoclology of drlnkinghablte In gerieraL - 
184 pages Hb 0422 76690 2 £8.60 : . ; V \ 
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The role of science in society 





The riddle of the cave 


OR. MALCOLM BOTTS 8c DR. PETER SELMAN 

The giidud.liMt fairly consistent, increase iovradd 
nnpuCon over the past few hundred yews ha* 
into the familiar "populaUon explooon 
of the twentieth century. If this Kite ° f 
to he contained and numbers are to be sta bilised, 
the pattern oE human lepraducbon: 

In Society and Fertility, Dr.. MJcolm Potts, 
formerly oE the International Planned Parenthood 
Federation, and Dr. Peter Selman of , the 1 Onivwsitt 
of Newcastle offer an introduction to the study ot 
contemporary patterns oE reproductive behaviour 
for those who seek an understanding of this major 
world issue-* it will also he of importance to those 
working in the field of family planning ond to 
Students of the social sciences, medicine and 

I€l ?hc authors examine the patterns o£ human, 
reproduction in a historical and cross-cultural 
perspective. This includes the P r ° blc *f 8 ?J 
measuring human fertility, the biological and sociid 
factors which influence icproduc uve behaviour and 
the wide range oE means by which f«hlity cmibe 
limited (from contraception, abortion and stcnlisa 
tion to sexual. .abstinence and. breast feeding). 
Consideration is given to marriage patterns, sexual 
behaviour, infertility and adoption as well as 
family size preferences and unwanted pregnancy. 

Society and Fertility is a timely and important 
contribution to a topic of political, soCia V a ™i 
scientific urgency. 


Science and Us Ci-itlcs 
by John Passmore 
Duckworth, £G-95 anil £2.95 : , 

ISBN 0 7156 1325 l and 1326 X 

Science In a. Free Society 
by Paul Feyerabend . 

New Left Books; £7-60 • 

ISBN 0 85091 W 

■ i ^ 11 *** 

The anfi-acienco movement 1 U 


. ' ' ... ' " , mnurfrative si vie. bend calls for the total reoigani/a- 

ft* IrST “ T * 

uronnuy . oi Feycrabend’s book disappoints i|i 

. Science end Its Critics is m one ^ quite different way from Pass- 
sense a disappointment: it is lar too u does little to advance 

short:. It began life as one Jectui e b d the a ,.n Ume nt of his earl ler 
and has grown considerably, ^nce TrllEi there arc some clarifl- ;1 . 

tlicii , but: there ave some ° b \aoiis catU)ns bllt there arc also new 
wsys in which it would have been obscuritieSi and too muc h takes us 
better if it had been i 2 £ B PBi,,ed over old territory. Feyerabend no • 
would, for exampe, have doubt would delend tins on the 

much from a detailed study of on und dia( he j 10B been so nm- 

or. two of the problems in the wo Understood. 

Siu has° been particularly con- Any reviewer of Feyerabend must 
cerned. But said, what is staud a good ^ance of ‘f. .. 


The . ant.-K.ei.ee , moyui.«.« » j *“Vned But thai said, . what, is Btal ,d a good chan -- - 

child of the 1950s. To call it . a cer a n|J worril having. It is t he author’s next book. Nearly half 

movement at a|l may. be misleading ° f oie that p asS more describes of the present volume .• 

aa ic took many forms, and its f ta s philosophy. It is die skills of replies to reviews of Agmnst 

causes a!s 6 were multifarious: die . philosopher he is Method, which .^^Moohers^ of 

among them egologipal ■ issues, euuwnod tih^. lyory ^ • 5*“,Sfce?" Feyerabend' must hart'' 1 
bugging devices <uid the computer!- «suli : s nm proies/i0f . p^smore ^ticipated this, his book. being- 


zation ' of data, the economics ot 
research, lliii potentials of genetic 

ngMiMlrlW" T«k e .. logothef thu rfjine t» ua it. ; x - ■■ cjm (th^gh liieTe 

j ruised doubts on the merits of j n tbe first chapter, Anti -science arc y not peycrabend's words) as the' 
science as practised. end Scientific Explanations (hcs]g tJiat B ci enC e is governed by 

l " i ha _ Urti . t l t^e ‘phtloMphei^of 'science 


IME 


t _ - , I was too terrible to contemplate, ana 

Macdonald & EvansLtdL . Sftj £ 


Estover, Plymouth PL6 7PZ 


in the United States many o 

, I, e,e factor, w,™ brought together offer, and It ■«.«.»« 

by the issue of Vietnam whaie it ^ de ( ))SC the claim that Jf 1 ^ w . .■ , e , are i ias been much 

appeared t|icre were blatant jell i m" h |V;^ e u 1 cllanot^lv? uW- disputed, but. all Rationalists agree. : 
cxaniples of tho misuse of scicn* why « . i_ t-herofore so thai tliev exist, Feycrsbeiid rojccWj 

aP» technological expertise. W d n dd 8 res°. \ toi w« ■ tow, irds reject- 

Many who might not otharwlse have the s ant ^cienust . r efffiCt . ■ thls belief. Rather, he says, 

been sympathetic began to see that pect nremise of the argument every proffered rule can be shows 

science indeed had its dangers. The acc ps ^ conclusion. Thera is, historically to have exceptions.and 
Baconian identification of the but ^esis s j n _ t0 satisfy the it is therefore counterproductive to 

knowledge of nature with the bene- J * c .® iUhrega^dto * why ? “ attempt w identify any fixed system. 

fit of mankind had been questioned, it is not part of the T he gifcflt present danger cow 

and the spactre of Faust could be questions j |0 ofEer auc li from the experts who lay down the 

seen flitting the corridors i of task ot -tne sc rules. It is they who claim to know 

research buildiiigs from Berkeley answers. tll0 trilt h end to enforce it on the 

to Berlin. Linked with this is a brief but masSMi ' 

.ire aft f«. 

^ a WStsSrSdin " ™ 



m doubt that as a result science is large issues ^ ' two of this book. But Hiere w 

ft asftWag® jfe; -ssss SsWS *3 

ve?y eC Sre°n E t .SSSTT-fl® fe gSmT ^ Alth^^ g 

dated ain Passmore- 18,. jn part in no way destroys our everyday account of science roads much mort 

«!«^- b S2K..£5 a 2LK Brt-i ft .g rt .a^e»saes^ 
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ualcu vim in . iiu nuj t — ■% a ccnu ii L or science rouuo um^^bs -j 

Joined in debate with ThMdore Ros- disdnetiou between freedom and iil. q ' Rnukseau’s Socifli Contract, ^* 
2 ak. whose The Making of a Counter compulsion, dignity and degrada- J ^f h ^ie same attendant difficultly 
Cu/mre even though first published t | 00i responsibility and irrpsponsl- y,. but ” w experts, for example 
Only in 1970, takes us b«k to blllty, what should and should not decide whnt questions to 

another era. Feyerabend s book, too, be ciedited to us”. ' to tbe « edp i e for decision ? 1W 

which follows rrtuch of the pro- _ _ . . ’ ■ t?o„ot*ov wtul 1 * HteH cases of - ® 

gramme of his earlier work Ag amst 


FUND AM BHT Ait OF MATHEMATICS >Np»t ATI STiCS 
♦pr »hid*AU *t Chnmlntry .and AjIUd: SubJnoU ; ’ 

WC4. Sfookt*. lAMtdey and S.M. teuton, air oftfie pepartmeW or 


another era. reyeraoenos doo»» be ciedited to us to the people for decision ? 

gSttSne'of'his earlier work Against ■ The dangers arising from techno- ^ use Df "sefen ce 1 , 6 h c does not P^ 
Method : 1 '■ outline of an anarchistic logy are the subject of the second ,^5 with u -viable alteruatW 

iheery of Me/*, & **„*$> SSA "or^ntotlon, Thus tosuj 


A PAssngc lo India (Ablnger 

edition, volume G) 

by E, M. Forster 

Edward Arnold, £12.50 

ISBN 0 7131 6107 8 

The Manuscripts of “ A Passage to 
India" (Abinger edition, volume 6n) 
edited by Oliver Stnllybrass 
Edvqrd Arnold, £37.50 
ISBN 0 '7131 6136 1 

The pleasure of seeing in print the 
Ablnger Passage to liuliu und ilia 
Manuscripts volume Tor the same 
novel is clouded by the death of the 
editor just before they nppeqred. 
Theie volumes set tho seal on the 
Abinger edition as a major piece of 

twenueth-ceutui'y editing, and it is 

sad that Oliver ; Stallyhrms 1^ .npt 
alive, ftp receive thq acclaim lie 
deauvee,. ... : . . 

• The Pawnge to India text Is pre- 
' ceded by a preface which is remark- 
ably comprehensive in its presenta- 
tion of the issues, textual and 
critical, raised by the novel ; where 
necessary the reader is directed to 
further discussions. Forster's own 
notes for the Everyman edition are 
given, supplemented by many more, 
and the introduction by' Peter 
Bufra . (which Forster himself 
admired) is reprinted ' as an 
appendix. 

This is now the standard edition 
of the novel. If any cavil )ias to be. 
made it is a very slight one: that 
the editor is sometimes too ready 
to emend ' punctuation to standard 
usage, even when Forster’s original 
was different]' slightly aberrant 
punctuation, can sometimes be re- 
vealing about movements in the 
author’s mind and I should have pre- 
ferred to see the punctuation of the 
first edition strictly adhered to, 
except where Forster had clearly 
emended it in later editions, 

Mahy readers wlJJ turn with ex- 
pectancy to the volume containing 
the r ot «'hal ! manuscripts. A Passage 
to India' is '.'in many respects a 
puzzling 1 noVel and the earlier ver- 
a,* be expected to throw 
light on it.teVer traces. Here there 
19 less tflari: might be hoped for 
the main achievement pf this biilky 
vplume Js to show lioty careful a 
™, er J««ter was in matters oE ; 
SS'm*!? y* surprisingly few 
rf * “*■' 'Of wndng not- ropre- 
seated in the final text. •• 

“e most important Pacts 
fn fi.i th S«?°f VBls ^ eiiesla emerge, 
huRfrlm f manuscripts 

thl -^.evidence olsewhere. From - 
tne editors' prefaces we discover 





E. M. Forster in Indian costume. 

how Forster had originally set out 
with the hope of writing another 
novel 011 the theme " only con- 
nect ”, and to suggest ways in which 
bridges might be built between the 
English and Indians. Even during 
the 10 years of the novel’s gesta- 
tion, however, events in India were 
distancing the possibility of recon- 
ciliation between the two races, 
while the war in Europe was dark- 
ening Forster’s hopes for the 
future of mankind. In the end the 
novel could be written only in 
terms which emphasized negative 
vision. At one stage in the novel’s 
development there was to have 
been a foiled romance between 
Aziz and the heroine (then called 
Janet): “Aziz & Janet drift into 
one another’s arms — then apart. 
Marriage impossible, . She — 
theoretically — immoral: he practi- 
cally, but believes It impossible 
with on. Englishwoman.” This mix- 
ture of sentiment. .and cynicism 
gave way to a more violent version, 
in widen. Adela was clearly the 
victim of a physical assault in the 
cave — though not, apparently, by 


There is a danger that readers 
will leap at this passage, ill the 
belief, that they have at last dis- 
covered the answer to “What hap- 
pened in the cave ? ” At last, they 
may cluim, we. know from Forster’s 
own hand Lbe answer to this riddle. 
To do so, however, would bo to 


stamp Forster as a mystery-story 
writer of a conventional kind ; It 
would not make allowance for the 
possibility of his having decided 
that uncertainty might be better 
than statement, so that the nature 
of what did or did not happen in 
the cave might be better left 
unknown. 

And in tin’s case, as it happens, 
Forster has left evidence that- his 
second thoughts on the matter were 
not intended to hide an event but 
to indicate a mystery to which even 
the author did not know the 
answer. Writing to Goldsworthy 
Lowes Dickinson who, like others, 
had asked him what happened in 
the caves, he declared : 

Iii the cave it is either a man, 
01 * the supernatural, or an 
illusion. If I say, it becomes 
whatever the answer a different 
book. And even if I know ! My 
writing mind therefore is a blur 
here— 1 e I will it to remain a 
blur,, and to be uncertain, as I 
am of many facto in daily life. 
This isn’t a philosophy 1 of 
aesthetics. It’s a particular trick 
I felt justified, in trying because 
)ny theme was India, .... 

Tile letter ought to act as ‘n warn- 
ing to readers who imagine that 
passages which Forster wrote out 
of his novel can now be written 
in. again from the manuscripts: 

. John Beer 
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sophy: their. books, not surprise 
share . few' • Conclusions. How 
tlievd are some points of cor 
Thus we find that Pfwithore has 
pathy V for' Peyerfibend’s ea 
: claims and he.!. writes ip the 
Section of his work, 


“ ‘ *|gW kai«is A DMdiul iljhimlve W;ih» .lUijlojul irtroichit "■ W 
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y vtorwaa-Brtd'.lhe-itsedlor pfM^Uve; n-M«jnn;tob« uhtn K mm wed. 

ft ■. . \ . siwir.so 

1 .•tfcw'fciki-' of uaJcfiy^B o^EftidM. 


I Wcrion oE his work, ./-ample, .encourages both a lack of , abend’s wori 

RacBot invesiiaations in the his- concern with the practical, and an .1° tbe'e 1 

' toV^of SclfeiWQ have hefoed iis Jfreedom '.to - ■ HTsandbii 0 

' . «. breakthrougn ? r. .> We bah 1 in- ««cial -areas such « cdu^Uon - add , 

■ •<: A*»A w^ionnii* FotterJhond’s the social sciertces.. Able men nbit. 


Pri OnecarihirtTeave th_U bdjjJ 

-out’aom^.furto j:om^toPOdt- 

style, 1 : Part ; three. «LL. d SS°SSSaf» 


: ’ great variety . . of ■ ■ .amorphous r :iau its, , lor instance, tnac • science -j 

■’ /- ."be ^polled ,05 Irtworthy bf our regards the uniqufe, IndWidual-. TQlK 

MHiikM ,im*a 1 (riaM.* tuAiiM honl rte Chnrdlo. for one.- is taken 
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^IchUties und .Cultural 

[ in! i!l on 5 . 8lll dles hi' Shakcspehro 
“bd his contoinpororles • ■ • > '• 

6y G. K. HuntoV n . . . 

i^M P ^i,} Jlliver8lty ProBS * ■ £12-50 ' 
ISBff 08S323 443 4 ■: . ■ 

pages, prqfes- 
Edwards and the Liver-' 
are to', be 
bringing together 


critical essays • dh’ 

«w-ir, raturQ » which. have' 
^Steadily over the "" 

t^vrtoe in the . 

■•weed journal like T..« 

- e British Academy 
; Now they 
^.bvrttlun ,the .covers .of 
university, teacher 
^Ve to direct the. 
to leant about 
adklon behind: 
Marlowe’s TJi&Jbio 
Of The 
*"$<.warptirg and 


will cpre, because the essays thenn 
solves ore such superb m° Iluntentfl 
of scholarly 1 criticism at the very' 
highest level. . 

One footnote .makes the point. Op 
page 60 Professor Hunter writes: 
“In the 10 years or so in which I 
collected material for this essay I 
contracted many, debts,”. All- the 
ossdyS bear evidence of such long, 
patient,, and perceptive research. 
Wntlilg: of Fulke GCeyille in the 
article on *• English Folly and 
Italian j Vice”, he says'. ' “The 
applicability of Greville's Idea of 
. trag^y. to _.t|m Italinp, .,backgmind. • 

Tragedy of Lodovic Sforza (1628)”: 
obwous to Professor Hunter, per- 
haps, but news, I suspect, to' most 
of - ii8.-‘ f - • ' . ' • / J 

Professor, Hunter IS essentially a 
litettary h>efoainn, and the essays 
hate no dealings with sociology, 
pofitkOl- theory (in the modern 
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wasted ; arguing the case. So he 
assumes without question tltat 
thp . precise . reladonsliip . between 
the plays of Seneca and Elizabethan; 
tragedy :•. is- -worth, estabBsWng. 
But the result is' no heavy-handed 
piece;, ,o| source-hunting. He 
.refu£e$ the old idea that “iftflu- 
eftfed” is a simple . matter of 
parallel passages and' chronological, 
sequence. His emphasis is on “the 
Quplity pE what Seneca actually had 
to : Offer, to later tragedy. . * . It is 

■ therefore proper., to note here that 

■ -Seneca ’ himself never offered any-- 
: thjng like a simple or homogeneous 
sqt'oE char actor Istlcs.’V 

x ;r : rs. • 


The analysis which follows is 
complex and subtle, the product of 
Hunter’s poised and undeceived 
intelligence, always alert to the 
farce of the evidence! perpetually 
sceptical. He is not taken in, for 
example, by Nashe’s famous polemic 
(“English Seneca read by caudle- 
light yields many good sentences, 
os Blood is 'a beggar and so forth 1 ') 
and points crisply to its lack of 
clear meaning— Kasha’s contempt 
is mbre clear than ms- argument’ 1 * 
Yet the essay ends with a discus* 
sion pf Popp,; Autonin' Artaud, and 
.Ted Hughes’ aq iiUf'rprqtSits of 

essay on “The Heroism of Hamlet” 
is sharply' relevant to current con- 
cerns with thp perils of power, and 
th'e British Academy lecture on 
Othello (vyitli its vast, recondite dis- 
play of ‘reading- that is as deep as 
ft ‘is wide) takes ea its title “ Othello 
and' Golodr -Prejudloe”; and It does 
not shirk' die -issue it : Krises.' ; 

Thp book makes rto concessions. 
Each essay is iigorously argued and 
sedulously documented (the foot- 
notes are ' numbered as .in the 
orifdnal publication, which looks 
odd , but causes no difficulty). 
Quotations in foreign languages are 
seldom translated: you are 

expected to know. The illustrations 
are shrewdly chosen and well re* 

? roduc6dj and there is not a Joke 
rom beginning to : end. Air this 
makes the book the most serious, 
stimulating, and distinguished col- 
lection of . essays to appear for- 
mally years : - a shining monument 
of true literary scholarship. 

■ , Brian Morris 


Autumn titles from Longman 


A Lincolnshire Village 

The Parish of Corby Glen In its Historical Context 

David I A Steel 

This Is an exciting but scholarly sludy of change and continuity 
in a rural village since the seventeenth century. The book fa - 
based not only on a study of public archival material, but also on 
the private letters, diaries and photographs -and above all on 
the inherited memories and personal experiences -of the 
village families themselves. Dr Steel uses these rich and varied 
sources to provide an insight into the workings of village life, 
and an analysis of how and why that life is changing. The book Is 
extensively illustrated with photographs and drawings. 
Publication; November 26th £8,50 net Cased 

Geography and Resource Analysis 

Bruce Mitchell 

The effective management of natural resources is one of the key 
problems studied by geographers, economists and planners. 
This important new book is.the first to place the study of . . 
resource management firmly in the geographical tradition. • 
Bruce Mitchell provides a comprehensive review of the main 
issues In modern resource management theory and practice 
end illustrates them with world-wide examples. 

Publication: November 8th £14.95 net Cased £7.50netPaper 

f • 

Henderson's Dictionary of Biological Terms 

Ninth edition 

Sandra Holmes '• 

There has been a rapid growth in biological knowledge since the 
last edition of -Ms nderson's Dictionary was published; Whole 
research areas have come into being, and others, like ecology 
and genetics, have advanced enormously. As a result this 
revision has baen extensive -the number of entries has been 
Increased from 16,600 to about 22,5Q0. The book covers all 
major fields. Including biochemistry, botany, gen etlcs, 
microbiology and zoology, and Includes for the first time tables 
of classification of the Plantand Animal Kingdoms. Invaluable to 
students and established workers alike, this Is the most 
comprehensive dictionary of biology available. 

Publication: October 8th £9.95 net 

Longman *8fi* 


NEW PAPERBACKS 
PRODIGAL FATHER 

The Life of John . #uUVl- Yeats ' (18^94922^ s ; 

WillianiM. Murphy • >;;>• > * r ■ ■" 


book oil the grand scale , . . furiher enriched by moiiy of J. B, Y.’s 
sketches which . . . convoy superbly his felicity qnd liis human- 
ity.”— F.. S. L. ' Lyons. Times > Literary Supplement. Illus. 688 ■ 

.. pages £5.95. • . ' . 

KILLING TIME 

Life In the Arkansas Penitentiary ' 

. Bruce Jackson 

More than 150 compelling full-page photographs and a vivid text 
coanplomem one another Jn this remarkable book about (pi 
American prison and the men who live and work there. Killing 
Time is. Intended for that large group of concerned people who 
try to learn fropi the il^ves of. others something about 1 themselves’ 

> - and their own humanity, 7 thesr 240 pages £4,73, . 

. " 1 - | . .-4 1 . 

WRESTLING— THE MAKING OF A 

. CHAMPION : V ' fui , - - 

Tiie Takedown. r j '" 

; : . .. y ■ . Bdh Douglas , i > . .. * ’ 

Here the author presents a iihove-hy^ioyb i^Yde fo wrestling’s , 
, hsost cruciq] mono ewre-ijtfae Sakedown. iDouglas includes :■ 

one thousand action-sequence photographs .that contrast' a blade 
Wi-fistler with a ivhite wrestler against ' e; measured'. honzoiita I 
; and vertical grid. These photographs 'demonstrate ' cl^rly the 
telatlvo poskioii of the -wrestlers during 1 eadt -mate* eukb^ng ihe 
' ftoyfoe and the expert alike Co learn the technique of cheunplpiis. 
illus. lGp yap<}8 £6.00. v ' ' ■ . . . * . T ; . 

For further detaiisor catalogues, Write to : . 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS iR mh,i|«u.*’ 
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New in 


Everyman’s University Library 
The Vision of Piers Plowman 
William Langland, 

Edited by A. V. CL Schmidt 


_ 5tuucmi.pt auu Broil imuiugiwu 

lay-renders than heretofore . . . ail important contribution to 
Middle English soholarahtp.* Books mid Bookmen 

Hardback £635 Paperback £3.50 

Matthew Arnold : 

Selected Poems and Prose 


Edited by Miriam Allott 


‘A spirited introduction, useful bibliography and chronology 
and helpful notes complete ail exemplary volume, idea] for 
introducing the student or general reader to Arnold/ British 


Book News 


Hardback £ 4.95 Paperback £135 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 
The Major Poems 
Edited by Waiford Davies 

All of Hopkins's major poems are included In this- volume, 
plus full explanatory notes und introduction by Wolford Davies, 
to give Invaluable help in establishing the context and inter- 
preting life difficulties in the work of this most attractive 
uf English poets. 

Hardback £430 Paperback £1.75 
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Man on his best behaviour 


The Origin of Tabic Manners 
■by Claude Ldvi-Strauss 
I translated by. John and Doreen 
Weight man 
Jonathan Cqpc, £12.50 
ISBN 0 224 013191 2 - . 

I This is the third of the four volumes 
''of Claude LSvi-Strauss’s epic advpn- 
■ture among the myths of epa Aiherl- 
. can Indiana to be splendidly. irfins- 
I. la ted by John and Dpreert weight- 
mail. If bo tli the man and , his 
method. .ere by now fairly familiar 
such a new edition is welcome if 
only to make more accessible the 
subtleties and extravagances of Levi- 
Strauss's thought. . It is perhaps not 
too fanciful to suggest— L6vi -Strauss 
himself suggests it at the beginning 
of the firsf volume of the series — 
that what is being created in this 
massive analysis is another myth. 
iAnd tike-all myths for L6vi-Srrailss 
tills too --has its structure; it tells 
move tli an one tale. 

To begin with there arc the stor- 
ies which the Indians of both South 
and. now North America recount: 
s tori os of die sun and moon, of frogs 
and porcupines, of canoes and float- 
ing islands, of 50 foot long pemses 


Myth is privileged in this respect 
precisely because in its construction 
and communication nothing comes 
between the man and his message ; 
no substantial objects, goods or 
women appear to clutter the purity 
of man’s communication with him- 
self. To make sense of this sense, 
Uvi-Strauss suggests, that indivi- 
dual myths can only be understood 
as part of a system. It is only the 
system, then, which mokes sense ; 
each myth, rather like a distorted 
telephone call, conveys some of the 
message but not all of it. Livi- 
Straiiss, and he assumes the native 
also, needs to hear many such calls 
before the message is complete. 

The system is closed. Any myth 
will do as a starting point and as 
the analysis progresses the web is 
spun further and further afield. The 
initial myth of the first volume was 
that of the Bororo, whom L6vi- 
Strauss himself visited during his 
own field trip to South America 
before the war. ThU volume takes 
him to the. tribes of the North 
American plains and he will journey 
north-west before returning to his 
starting point. His own metaphor 
for this journey js that of a spiral 


HL' 


ACADEMIC PRESS TEXTBOOKS 
Clfmate and Weather In the Tropics 

Hetberl Utah! 

AhusI 1879, xlv plus 612 pp. £28 0 12 6681806 

Coal and Modern Coal Processing : 

An Introduction 

«H«d tar O. J. Mil and O. R. MlUward 

210pp ' 0, 60 0 12 557850 4 

international Edition 

Sensation and Perception 

Stontoy 'Coven, Clare Porac and Lawrence M. Ward 
»979. ail (Hus 469pp. £6.50 0 12 186630 5 
MornHional Edition 

Invitation to Psychology 

J. P-newton, H. Bet, E. Hatfield and D. C. fllmm 
1979.x* plus 746pp, £7.16 0 12 358059 5 
internehQnal Edition 

fundamentals olBuslness Statistics ■ 

; Gjifa htgirtCHsmlshy " s r 

1979/62400. £12.80 0 I2.45TSSQ 8 . 

Ham Pattology 2hd Wfflen 

.GjMfge K.;JUjcfoa. V "• *. "•>. ■ 

jWfcytaftr JhaMpy Technique? , and. Empirical 
edition - : ?■,*$*■** 

ttwjd ft Mown and John C. Mbslen ' 

ISIS, t$24pp, C9JW 012 588860 Q . 

ftupwtw copies avaffatila how 
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balism and animism. Beneath this, 
their surface, which Lfivi-Strnuss 
likens at one point to a cross be- 
tween 14 a picturesque and exotic 
Book of Genesis and a decorous ver- 
sion of L’Histoire d’O ”, lie some of 
the problems which are of vital con- 
cern to the Indian in his endless 
battle with the natural world. Ceil* 
'trally the myths in this volume are 
conccmed with periodicity, that of 
the elements end diurnal and sea- 
sonal change, and that of women in 
their menstrual cycle. 

. Perhaps less centrally^ though for 
L£vi -Strauss more significantly, 
they are also concerned with table 
manners, with that area of human 
behaviour, presumed to be universal, 
which 1 marks one of the movements 
across the divide' between nature and 
culture, 

1 The primary figure here is a 
frog, married to the sun and keen 
to impress her in-laws. by' her polite- 
ness and her. Sophistication. She 


to bring together the myths of other.' 
wise widely differing cultures and 
continents, but also to establish the 
principles according to which those 
myths are constructed— -the prin- 
ciples upon which the demonstration 
of that unity rests. The system Is 
coherent, not to say logicsil, because 
the native thinks coherently and 
logically. 

Indeed the nature of that logic,' 
ns Ldvi-Srrauss unravels it, deve- 
lops. In “ The Raw and the Cooked ” 
it was one of concrete categories, a 
logic of sensible qualities, the raw, 
the cooked, the wet and the dry ; 
in "Prom Honey to Ashes” it was 
one of forms, empty and full, hoi* 
low and solid, internal. and external. 
Now he suggests that the logic is 
prepositional and what is important 
is the relationship between the 
terms their absence, thdir presence, 
their conjunction Or disjunction, 
and their mediation. 


is expected to eat noisily whleh her 
rival, the wife of the moon.and a 


human, does, eo effortlessly. Her 


attention to the details of mythic 
text, of ethnography and ethuo- 
zoology. No one demonstration of 
identity m- comparability, however 
complete, is persuasive. It is the 
weight of the demonstration tliftt 
persuades — a positive mille-feuilles 
of tables, charts, references and 
cross-references. 

The message, or messages of the 
myth nrc however clear enough. 
Their central concern, hs Levi. 
Strauss understands it, is to define 
as unambiguously as possible the 
otherwise uncertain boundary that 
marks the limit of the human world, 
All roads lead to this, the distinc- 
tion between nature and culture aid 
to the efforts of the native mind 
and of the myth to transform what 
is perceived to be the natural order 
of things irito cultural forms. Heft 
too, is Wliele an otherwise peeultity 
Gallic preoccupation assumes Its Jtff- 
porumce ; it is in the act of coating 
in the transformation of the i»wi- 
ally raw into the culturally cooked 
and in the various modes and forms 
of that transformation, that the 
boundary is most basically marked 
and mediated. 

Indeed, the ramifications of the 
vths arc the 
iscussion fo 
e labor* 

dichotomy, the ri» 

and the cooked, through its m6dir 
tlon t?y the category of the roll« 
to parallel forins of cooking, nameij 
roast, smoked and boiled. 

The purpose of this is to defiw 
the elementary structure of cujinur 
preparation and as such to stale Ik 
limited range of choices availaw 
to any society In its attempt tt 
define its particular 'response » 
the problem of cooking. Food, m 
preparation and its consumption- 
hence the significance of tiW 
manners — is a central means Jj 
which a society expresses its id» 
tity 5 but more than that, it .9 ■ 
central medium through which tM 
basic categories with which it ord*. 
the world can be articulated, Coft- 
ing and myth therefore are noa> 
logous. Each is language ; rlifow 
each g society communicates., »» 
to . itself and to . others. Cumu* 
signifies. 

The function ' of .table mani** 




Noticeboard is compiled 
by Patricia Sanitineili 
and Milai Goldie 


Chiiirs 


Dr IVIIMnm Thompson, senior lecturer 
In obstetrics and gynaecology at 
Queen’s University, lias been pro- 
moted to the second chair or mid- 
wifery and gynaecology. 

Dr Joha Moore Bridges, consultant 
baeniatologlst to the Belfast group of 
hospitals, has been appointed to the 
new chair of haematology at Queen's 
University. Belfast. 

Dr Cornelius O’Lem'y, reader in 

E olldcai science at Queen's University, 
as been promoted to die chair of 

S oli deal science. 

t Ian Caiman Muir MacLcnnan, head 
of the clinical lmntuuology resear cli 
unit 0 4 the Nuffield department or 
clinical medicine ut the Raricllffe 
Infirmary, Oxford, has been appointed 
to die chair of Immunology and head- 
ship of the department or immunology 
at tho University of Birmingham. He 
succeeds Professor P. G. H, Gelt who 
retired. . . • 

Di; P. B. Nlriehatn, warden of Keble 
pouPSO, . Oxford, lias been appointed 
r?nt£?..£ hair r, of theolo fty Bristol 
Gttyaton*' ** speeds Professor 

DC • n«« Da ^ l u? n, /f !a j 0r cl| onilstry 


Itnspilul 


{'I 1 * 1 !?. Bartholomew's 

Medical College. 

"oj- p s 

KS3S&. 10 . “» "■ p"»° 

D . r r - J- Blscoc. professor of uhvsi- 
S£i *L Br u to ‘ University Medical 
school has been appointed to the 
Jodrcll Chair of Physiology at Uni- 
versity College, London. Y 

Professor I. R. Christie, professor i»r 

Cnu^'2 r Brlti , sh history at University 
College London, has been promoted 
ju the Astor Chatr of British llisrorv. 

.. . C 2. n,,n ' rKldoc ' in morbid una- 

School 11 T1, . oma8,s Hospital Medical 
Sir ’nf 1 M,« bce . n “pointed 10 rhe 
ciittii Of thoracic pathology at ihe 
C a rd 1 0 thoracic Institute. 

H* Huehdfl, professor or 
?5 y ^j u f n University College 
Cl ^ School, has been pro- 
moted to the choir of haematology, 

w.LTi'ssryss 

of d Oxfo , rd a, h I p Ct | l,l ' er nt the Uiilversltv 
1 r* . 1 has been appointed to rhe 

ScSfs’S? 0 " 18 “ ««*"»> 



this may: seem both Ear-fetctied * nd aimllar modes of cultural ^ 
td abstract; Ir is cirtalnly the laf ity, for . example the wearing^ 1 
if, for ' L4Vi*Strauss’s ..concern, clotlms, . becomes therefore w* 


amohg to many others, la to show 
tfiat all men, whatever the level 
of their "material culture, think 


viwuiwa} -, i/i«vui»sva • | 7 jj 

They exist to keep the natural 
at a correct distance. The TftW *“ 
the naked are never far awajr** 
and intw, 


Professor R. j. Audley, holder of the 

.. If w ^-g^.irz: Mr w. V&SS Sr. 0 / rs® 

gS£Z Sodet ^ Warren n r < S UC p a °« at . Che,sea College. 

1,10 University of Cambridge 7? . R ' Harris, reader In geogranhv 

appointed to the chair of civil Uaiverstty College London ■ y 
engineering in Dundee UnlversJtv hoen 



University. 


Womcn—and a smattering of male— students at a strawberry tea 
at the Slade in June, 1905, part of “ Man at the Slade ”, a mlni- 

froTiaQ?T at { 1 olo W ^ k by i“* r is , t9 who emerged from the school 
;?, 1892 t r .® J860. The exhibition, being held at Brighton Poly- 
technic until the end of the month, covers at least 80 works in 

It Tni? J5? 1 t .? rc fi, l0iu ‘ as 'f e J l “ drawings. It will also be shown 
at Cantei buiy Museum of Art from December and at the Reading 
Museum and Art Gallery from January. & 


at University College London has 

\ Koltncs. professor of edu- 
hnoh-fi the hKdlute of Education 
has been promoted to the chair of 

comparative education. f 

sSgS sREja s 

■SjoS&an T Tc n.c , , Card lavas cKr JSSSS - . Chair of Mr Christopher Uitson. lwtwer In ‘ - on 

In CB J SJhJE 5 S* a S * n iw r 1 , e , ct , urer Postgraduate Medfca^rhnrti ,he Royal de P artm ent of agilcuhural econoi 

. SS-- * 

Pmfo«or Malcolm Anderson ornfe^o.- ™Pertal College. 

at the University of War- iiK*Sf so 5. ' ®* Pridhain, professor of 
chaW of^polldcs 011 appointed R °y aI J^ollowav Col- 


hurgli, has been appointed in rhe 

tul l iJL aiu P l $ if i" st Mary's College, 
University of St Andrews. 

Al1a,r * ninnasemem consult- 
a 7 d Jcctnrei ' has been 
th e new clmli- In lender- 
.snip studies In the Department uf i\ v . 
c l i ol rtgy of the UuivcrKliy of Surrev. 

or° f nwf« r J i U * Bc y* lo, ‘. pmfuwiic 
at r *J ,C Uiiivcrsliy „r 
Wales Institute at Science and 'Vecli- 

*n’ r keen nppnimud 

to the chair of clecbicnl enuliicei-inu 
lieaxisl'li* °f tRe ileiuirtmcm <if 

olectronic and elcclricut engtiiueiing 
of the University ni' Stir rev. K 

Nulloti, reader in in,inuui!. 
hnfAi ln Uie dcpni-tniuiii **f 

«5 a A er * , l5 , Bn ‘I lourisni niiuiagL 1 - 
0t the University t.f Surrey, Ims 
promoted to the new chair in 
r Pn f& J^ * 1 tBdn S niuiiBflcmunr. 

ProfcMorHoeace A. Barker, pm f ess dr 

!o*u.&. de 55 r V nem ** efectrkHl und 
5 K*rt at the Univer- 

K € if 1 ' a {f 5 i CCtr i Cfl [ engineering mid 
5? « .9 *J® adB hip of the deunrimc-ni of 
.and electronic CJigineertnu 

nr %h£ J !&f e qSk ar Co,, ®K e Swansea. 

P, r Thoinns Shannon, render 

A«on» tor £ at . the University ..f East 
Adflla, mbs been appointed in iiie 
ch& of modern liistorv at iIiq Unt. 

»SSS{ S 011 ^ 0 of . lie sue 1 : 

ceeded Professor Alun Davies. 

P c r?>d Rnbl, reader In 
hli« t0 sL« a ^ 1110 University of Sussex, 
lilr RMna to a profess or.shrri, 

honorary Icciurer 

hJS an^S* 5 '* Col , leBe L "'ndon. h.J 

nte ^ t0 0,e chair of laiv 
nr th i«y» ver 2. , ? y of Sussex, 
ur Annette Dionne Karmlloff-Sniilh, 
senior researcher to Professor H 

dc Genevc , pss-cllli- 
'iV5S5i 00 section and lecturer ih 
PSychdin^ui sdcs. faculty of 
medicine, Bern University, hue ' been 
appointed to die cliair of dlvelop 


tfs OTttSfei.iRRNta ESSJESnar &'**E*X 

economics at the Cen K e Rationale d e Ja Recher- Dr William John THstmie, lecturer in 

S?r!3fifvA C,e ^ € >. at t,le ^"‘verslly of 

sw?f&l aa 1 J een P r °3>‘*teti pro res - 
sor Of Forensic science and lir.nH 


.reader. In inorganic 


Dr Junes 
in lfngalstlcs 


been appoint^ to'toe at Ro/aTy^lo^^CoN SEttft ^ Universl^. haAeea 

illtica, Edinburgh Un| versi tv !fr g w b i een Promoted to the” cliuJr 3 f 1,0 , ll . tecI 5° tlUJ chair of luorgaiiic 
R. H ur f or d, alnt,,r SiuZ; SL$l 0Cll0 ™ ls iFy. efiemistry at Newcastle University? 

cs at the University of E SZSFS! I'™; A' .?P ,nk » professor of E ro . fe * s “' »- Whlifieid, holder of tho 


Univ«2hf l Un eulsucs at Ed/iib.i lh l>rafe«£ n te v ,t J P tIie c ‘ ,Q l r M nuelc. ¥ * h ? University of Groningen, has 
Dr D?J&' v S Germanov M y ?? ms * P r ofossor of ’ cen «l»I»olnted to the Cltnlr or comput- 

miernSri 1 - I* Sherratt, lecturer in Holloway CoUego, lias ng “o' 1 data processing aud tho dlroc- 

a 1 1,? l netlc8 «t |,e UnlranSty o" ftilm M u wiH ch ?. If of German. !? rs J,’ ip ,P f . tll °, computing laboratory 

low. Ha 
’ateman 


Dr Neil Miuiro, senior lecturer In con- 
trol engineering at UMIST lias been 
promoted professor of aiinlled con- 
trol engineering. 

Professor D. W. T. Riopin, professor 
of chein cal engineering at the Swiss 
Zurich, lias been appointed professor 
of chemical engineering at UMIST. 
Professor I£. T. Wood burn, head of 
the department or chemical engineer- 
ing at die University of Natal, has been 


?£L2; i r orc .!« alc sc,ence head of Hie 
s ^ 6n ¥ 0 UI M t within the de- 

*5 ,ar 5 , .S“ u Hcal chemistry. 
Professor R, K. O NIons, professor of 
i!’ 0 . E anion t-Do her ly Geo- 


U11I- 


0 hse rvatory ' o7 'cT.r.VmbTn M ,„. 
» r er t l fr How York, has been appointed 
Hoya] Society resell rch professi.r- 
slilp. Professor O Nlnns will currv nut 
11 tB , e department »»f mlnernl- 
Cambrld £ ctrol ° 8y oC l!,e Univorslty «>f 


S, Lancaslcr, 

Jolm A. artt^ , gfC ,h LX. 0tL “ U " 
r “dor in mechanical 
tho University of Liver- 



The follow! 


dribble 'and she is so furious that 
aha. jumps onto tba back/ of, 

S ’ ooti, there to stick forever. 

e| frpg f wb a$*f. yijieh , wej 
at the moon's .popk-hieirked face. 7 - the pale to suggest shat Jn LAvi- ■ creates his porbaps ( unequaDy.“f 
Elsewhere tho myihf ace fabulous, Strauss's view w the matter, 'the stable order and equilibrium. ^^ 


Academic PreBs . 

flt-96 Oval hoeO, UmkW NW 1 


not' to -gay divlne j mqxe-pc'osaltr W 
ibe 'north, - perhaps, - piore ^"Earogue 
ini this south. But evein here so pie 
manifest a salutary .'matter-of-fact- 
ness. This is how one Amazonian 
myth begins: ^ .. 

" - An ’Indian u&o- JIked to /hunt ' at 
night, aroused Hie anger of the 
spirits of. the woods. They decided 
to takd- advantage : of the hunter's 
‘absence to brijak lato his wife’s 


Strauss’s 

world of the Caduveo, Sherente, 
Menomini and 'Croft, is just a minor 
transformation of that of .'the Col- 
Uge de France, and diet rather than 
. native culture . being the jttJrror 
through which iye see our own re- 
flected, .It Is the reverse; we are' 
the mirror in whose refraction 


the mirror in whose refraction we he offers' not j 
cbnstruct the native’s ' world ' arid 1 but a lesson in 
. which would be Invisible. Without fthic of fhe 

is T* f- . _ ' J 111 *ho1n vmikhi 


the seusitivlty which the pri«W? 
brings to this task and wbW j 
expressed in the graceful logic* 
his iriytbs that draws L6vl-StfW 
to them, and It is from their mri™ 
that these extraordinary and 
fill volumes have emerged. In 


he offers not just a lesson in 
it a lesson in another .sense. 
ethic of fhe primitive, exsp r £ H 2 
in their myths and .rituals, »-5 


JSUS* *• Sliefton, personal reader In 
an ? arc1 i aeol °Sy at Newcastle 
umvorsliy, lias been promoted tbo 
«talr of Greek art and archaeology, 

the /rowi^a nd 1 

*¥ have been awarded tlie onglnoering at UMIST, Cl ™ 

aressor : Dr R. b, p;-*- 


— a .. uw uiurci aiL,v ui naiai, nas uecn camorlUEe - 

ot ongl ' 



Inc at UMIST. 

Tho Rev D, W. D. Shaw, senior lec. 
turer In divinity and former 'principal 
Now College and dean of Hie facility 
of divinity in the University pf Edliu 


at + . „ ^ . Muggleton who resigned 
at the end of last year. 

, c * p* Davies, senior lecturer In 
tho Institute, of if dues bon, has. been 

continued on page 30 
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mlsca Col- 
duo. Royal 

of Modldtu ; 

Cameron, medldno, si 

« w. F.^asg 

wuan, b c ss ® ; 

ffirasfR- ^;t h bS 


New Additions to Bats ford's 
Technical Books 
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1SB1S1071341 S38 B 3 fpap erbabk} £4.93 

hnn!nffl I rfl n i and S® rv * c ^® gliff b an Introduotldh to the tecfirircal aspedtsbf 
building design and construction in the fields of physical, environment and 
services installations and Is an ideal text for the Qrdinaiy and Higher 
National Certificates in _Bui|ding and RIBA Examinations In Ehv. Sctence, 
Services Engineering and Design Technology., ' ’ 


Available from Bookshops or dire ct from tho Pah iish e/s 
BA I SI 1 OR D 4 Fitzhardinge Street, London W1 H 0AH 
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Dr Andrew R. Archibald, reader hi 
microbiological chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Newcastle, has beon pro- 
molfio to a parsons! chair in 
microbiological chemistry. 

Dnthiucd Irom page 29 Dc lolo Wyn WlUiama, senior lecturer 

lu the department of education at Um- 
Molnied professor of education In versliy CoUege Swansea, has been 

s “«““ »fi“S 


helsea College. 


cation at the University College 
North Wales, Bangor. 


i*f EOinlimruii. 


upiinlnt 

cfienihti 


it'flilstry at University College, Car- 


heaihUp of the department of viro 
fc»*y, Kewvasrie University, from Janu- 
ary, I98D. 


Arts Council 

OF GREAT BRITAIN 

Creative Writing 
ellowshlps 1980/81 


/‘fA Umfted'niHnbeT of grants will be available to .■ • • 

■ u^iverriiiM, polytechnics antiothsi* educational 
' Irtsrituttttns In Bnglandfor'the establishment of ' 
Creative Writing Fellowships tenable by practising 
novelists and poets dwing die academic year 1980/81. 
' A prospectus for institutions Is available from , . 


Insephke Falk, Arts Council of Great Britain, 
Literature Department , 9 Long Acre, London ' 
WC2E 9LH. , : 

Closing dote /or«ppHcario»u: February!) 1980. 


USSSSg*- ***“ “ 1Wi " b " r,h SSnwStfK Sf chair’ 1„T. 

sa^w^SE 5 ss& ^Jrewsjss aftru^R's: 

a KSi-rt “ ■ , J=t 


tory and pnla 
slty of Hiunbi 

Sir John Flel 
hirer at the 


** £S, ^^JJuSoetoil d StadlS C at Dr Andrew Radford, reader In Unguis- 

H 3 HarSSW - * is-VShawAWLS 

wrwiul elwlr In socUl poucy. Ucs at the University CoUege of North 

professor M. Newton, who is already Wales, Bangor. 

professor of phannaceutlce at Chelsea professor Douglas William Ribbons, 
CoUcBe, Is now to take over the head* professor of bio chemistry and mlcro- 
alitp of the department of Pharmacy, biology at the University of. Miami 
Mr Arthur A. Dashwoad, reader In law Medical School, has been appointed to 
studies at the University a* Sussex and ^ ( j lB i r of biochemistry at tba Uni- 
since 1938 while on leave of absence vcraJly college of North Wales, 
Itmal secretary W the Coorl of Jusdce a 3n ~or, jie succeeds Professor W. 
oT the European Communl lies , Lu xem ■ cha^ 3 Evutw trim retired last year. 
*»»?• *“« * r I ' It George L. Jones, senior lecturer 
of law at Leicester university. ln german at University College, Car- 

Dr Edward Davis, lecturer In the difT, has been appointed to the chair 
department of phyilcs, Cambridge Uni- 0 [ German at the University College 
versliy. has been appointed to Hie chair 0 f Wales, Aberystwyth, 
of physics, Leicester Uni versliy. Dr Margaret Clark, reader lu educa- 

Ilr J. 0. R. llowle, senior lecturer In tional psychology, Strathclyde UrUvor- 
the department of general practice at slty, iws been appointed to lha chair 
Utu University of Aberdeen, hat been of educational psychology and- bead ol 
a pin ilnt (Ml to the James Mackenzie tlic dciurtmeut of educational psych- 
Chair of General Practice nt the U«l- ulogy at the University of Birmingham 
verdty uf Edinburgh. She succeeds Professor Edwin Peel who 

professor AlasMlr I. Scolt, dhllii- l ' Bh „ . . 

it tin lied nrufr%tur uf ihvnlsiry ol tlu* Dr D. K. NInchani, warden of Keblc 
Icwi A and M. bn been ChIIiuc, Oxford, lias been appointed to 

dui'ulniii) to the I'nriivM L’lialr i»f the chair in Hieolugy nt Bristol Unlver- 
Oiu-tul,* thcinHtry. ut the Ifulvvialty slty In succession to Professor Gray 


onegogy at the umvemry or » ESSViS 

Mr Elmer GeUiln Reea, at PMMBtkc- ^iJg'^doUege ;Dr*M. C. Scrutton, bio- J* chaIr of pubUc law at 1110 m ' 

BBrVff TT7r rr^uitric nephro. * <*• * «> «■ charge of 

ford, baa been appointed ta the chair Dr T. M. Barratl, ^MlaMc nephro ^ au dlolosy and bearing aid deport- 
of mathematics at Edinburgh Uidver- logy, .Institute of CJrild : Dr mentg of botll t he Royal Victoria and 

shy. . A. C. Bird, clinical cphthalmology, Bdtaat aty Hospitals, has been appoln- 

Mr William Gillies, lecturer In Celtic Institute of Ophthalmology ’ , Dr Aveni ^ to cb air of otorltl notary ngology 
™ the University of Edinburgh, hoa M Cameron, anclent Wsto^ Wng s M Queen , a UnlversJty Bclfasti 

yr^cna 

Mr David C. Carter » t ftSw {SSf*iS21S # boim ; hw S^ppoSted^ H 5T P ffi2*'cS2?^5 

In clinical surgery at the University putor ^tenrn. uueen language orthopaedic surgery at the Oueep'i 

.°;r^n b !rL"R d oyr&s;"ESS! s iiiLS?5&^rsiE£Sfs -jt 

burlb°bas beeni appointed to the St East European Studies. Professor Molly Mahood, who hoto 

M lingo Cbalr of Surgery at die Unl- Dr Naomi Dalta, microbial genetics, one of die two T f 

varsity of Glasgow.- He succeeds Pro- Royal Postgraduate Medical Schoolj literature at dm Unlve^ty of KraU 


deportment of community medl- 

lor Geoffrey Hornsey, holder of 
dr of commercial law at Queen’s 


;o Chair of Sui 
y of Glasgow.' 
fessor L. II. Blumgart 


ery at die Unl- 
e succeeds Fro- 


Professor Molly Mahood, who hold# 
one of die two established chain fa 


Royal Postgraduate Medical School ; literature at the University of Kent, li 
DrE. J. Hoi brow, lmmunopathology, to be awarded the title of profeaai 

_ . ■ . .4 i n.hrt,. . twi AMAnlhie am no i« rnti rwii Pfl r Hr rnfi enfl 


btoi JnnelB'. LMcDouald, lecturer London^oTpimlMedlrar College; m emeritus onherr^rament at the end 
In drama at the University of Gian- P. I. P. Kalmus, nuclear physics, Queen of this academic year. 
gowTlias been promoted to the choir Maiy College ; Dr I. M. Marks, exppri- Dr Br i a „ w. Hogg, iecturcr In the 
of drama. She succeeds Professor mental psychopathology, Institute of department of elechlcal engineering 
James Ariiott who Is rotirlng. psychiatry: Dr D. C. Morley, tropical Bn d electronics at tlie University of 

T..nfn SE nr Cmrnn M. lira .Hi art. at nro- child health, Institute of Child Health ; Liverpool has been, appointed to Uu 


Ilr Nell K. Buxton, senior lecturer In Prufexwr Adnni Aforton, associate 
the dup.ir tow nt of ecuinunks at ller lot l , 1 r *^? ,s 9? ) n Gio faculty of philosophy 
Watt UuivcrvfK, lias been apiminicd-tu 1,1 the University of Ottawa, las been 
j pci >i 'ii n I clulrln the department. *?, Sj , ** r of Philosophy 

Pfufravir S. C. ICott, nrnfissor of Jt Bristol University. 

Funwfcin Miidicv at the University of Mr Leslie Zlsman, associate senior 
Bradford, has been appointed in ihc research fellow In the department of 
iicnlv-f'it.ilithhed riHiir of European I mild I hr t cell oology, Brunei UnJvcr- 
aiudi.M *t Kent University from April slty has been promoted' to professor 
1, Ilia. associate. 

Dr Michael T. fitaw, professuv of medl- Professor M. W. Roberts, currently 
tint, Hwd of the hac<n.iiolu«y- pnrfesi«r of physical chemlsLry at , tlio 

onu.l.^v dlrivton and head nf the Unherhlijr of Bradford, has been 

tint »!is{ v tci linn i>r the Cnmvi* upiinlnted lo.tlie chair _of pliyskal 

Rewarvh and Treatment Centre, Unl- 


f pr. ; SB|«Sag 
S SMSTSnWK SBS &£ 


Liverpool has beat appointed to ms 
choir of electrical engineering at 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 


5T ^ Dr j- or Norman Tult, principal social 

to the new chair of veterinary para- Queen Mary College , Dr M. c. natr, wQfk ofHcer ln t he Departaient of 

sitology. biology. University CoUege, London , Hea ] t |, and Social Security, lias been 


Dr F?;;,ds 1. Call'd, at present rea- g. J. D. Smith, -«bfl radiotogy, 
der In tlie department of BeriBirlc King s CoUege Hosp e*u 

medicine at the iTnivewity of Glasgow, fchotj . m KaUmrinc L worm, arama 
lias been promoted to the David Car- tbeatrc stu “ es * RQy£U »°uoway 


aeaiin a**u ouum utt-u.is,] ---- 

appointed to the chair In applied 
social studies at Lancaster Unlversltv. 
Dr Eva D. Albermau, formerly reader 
In child heal tli at the London School 


iiu uwii viviiivrau uf ms* o/uvaia vm - ■■■ — r — — — . — - . t . . .i.^. l,.. 

alii chdlr of geriatric medicine. College. of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, bu 

Mr David lolm Wheatlev senior Icc- Mr David Robert Colnian, at present been appointed to the chair of pllolcal 

turerln elhileal'iuurutnv* Untoerriw senior lecturer In agricultural econo- epidemiology at tire London Hosptal 

S rC Edl?buSh ind ^^iWtt cuSS ™i“. at Manchester University, has Medical College and St Barflioloiaew-i 

SSrtf toSe bee ^ p^ssaL 10 die cha,r of aBricul ' Hos p ltal Medlcal Collesc ‘ 


ieisiiy !.•( New Mexico, has been dllf . 11c succeeds Professor A. G. Evans 
app-iihird In (lie chair of iUd 1 c.i 1 "ho is retiring- 
bncningy at the University of Now- Mr Leonard C. L, Bkerratl, senior 
rank. lecturer in the department of account- 

Dr etudes R. Maddey,. reader In jng and finance at Ulster University 
riinkdl virology. Glasgow University, has been appointed to the Spicer and 

B* l**u apwlnted in an honorary f*« ler «r g accountancy at the 

eflttlr in cjlofcai virology and to the University of Durham. 


Dr David J. Wallace, reader in physics 
at the University of Southampton, has 
been appointed to the Toft Chair of 


surgeon to the Royal Infirmary Edln- wea. promoieo to u.* 
burgli and the lloyal Hospital for Sick n nORn „ at nrfisant Professor A. B, Atkinson, professor ol 

CliiWren. Edinburgh has been. appoln- Vn^^hemlstrv^'the Bnlver- political economy at University College 

led to tii e chair of cardlaa surgery at JSJ^ST K»nr h^bSn a aDnolnted to Londou, has been appointed to m 
the University of Glasgow. The cbalr „f n &. Juw a «f the Unl- c *ialr of economics at the Londoa 

was left vacant In July,. 1978, following n ? f MMc^e«flr try ‘ #t School of Economics from January 1, 

the death or Professor Philip Caves. * M “ h ^' )4fc 1980. 

Mr J. Alistair M. Inglis. a partner in chakof ’ community Professor W. G. cautioner, professor 

the firm McClure, Na {smith Brodto and rne< u r i nQ a t • Manchester University, of botany at Blrkbcck College^ Ju> 
Co, solicitors, has been appointed to . ^ appoiated to the new chair been appointed to the Hlldred Carills 

°t™™S MClng at the unt ‘ •SP4ffin5SB» md-toSl Oncology chair ^botany at Bedford Conegs, 

verai^f of Glasgow. “ the UuivMsfty. Mrs Susan F. D. Dev, senior lectuitf 


anortintod to medicine at Manchester University, oT botany at 
RPWWE has been appointed to the new chair beep appointed 
5 at tne um of epgdemioloav and ' social oncology ■ chair of botany 
• - - - -- -St- .Mrs Susan w 1 


Dr Charles M, Brown, senior lecturer £ir MMwULeck formerly reader KT awwmkng at tiie ! London Scboo! 

tsaws asxLasr&'ti 3sn 


Dui^e7h« kra3pS‘7 the ? 

.h i, in now taken over me ctuir. 


has been appointed to the chair d 


now cbalr In the deportment of bcw. ,nr trarid MauriSr Brannan, formeriy accounting at tlie sdiool. 
^atflfnlwSra^ 1 scleace8 at Heriot of Queen Elizabeth College London Dr A. Flfcck, senior lecturer in wfi»- 
PreSmor Kdword n McTnnu frrrmprTv Universily, has been appointed to tiie iogkal biochemistry at Glasgow univej- 

cMir of mathematics, at the Open rfg, n^s been appointed to the etol 


Strathclyde . University, has - beon 
appointed, to the chahvof German at 
Hull University. 

Mr Peter Walling 
at the University 
been appointed to tho ne 

choir in law at Lancaster v . 

Dr Roger Bray, lecturer In musk at 
>tanch6ber university,' baa been 
appointed -to the - first .chair, qf music 
at the UQlv:i-'jUy.' of Lancaster. 

' «pr 

ord T 


BQ'ttto, chair of English lang- 


umvermiy. . l -. , - ; ' .. < . in chemical pa tsioiogy at mo unarm 

Mr, CMIn Brian Blak emote, lecturer Cross Hospital Medical Sdiool. 
te physMdgy and TeUow ofDowniog ProfeBSOr Dl . Gi MacRae, professor ol 

wSinnM* i-liSJ socS °l°fiy at the London School of Era 
nomics, has been appointed to th 
fo pliysfology at Oxford University, Martin WUtQ cbalr at the sdiool- 

established Dc J. W. Roger son, formerly senior afl i 

university, lecturer in the department of theology D; ¥• ^^cteloO- 

In musk at' of U» University of Durham, has been 01 hnibtf* 


University of Rhodesia, has oe» 
appointed to the chair In' social sLuoto 
at Chelsoa College. 


fiefd Unlverrity. at Chelsoa College. 

Dr J. F. Cornwell, reader In theoretl- Professor G. M. Russell, professor « 
cal physics at the University of St psychJatiy at tiie Royal Free Hospiw 
Andrews ,bss been promoted to a per- School of Medidne, has been oppojj"*? I 
sonal ctalr in theoretical physics. • to tiie cliair of psychiatry at the ins» r 


Mr Thomas Shipp ey,- tutorial fellow at, Dr J. F. Cornwell, reader In theoretl- Professor G. M. Russell, professor^ 
St; John's College and a -university lec- cal physics at the University of St psychiatry at tiie Royal Free Hospwj 
Hirer at Oxford University, has been Andrews .Uas been promoted to a per- school of Medicine, baa been nPpoj°? 


University. ' • ; £SW n iJ rf JS2?SSBiJi biochemistry pt tlio Unlveralty of f g£ 

Dr N . . Dombrowskl, reader in the l e and^^^ranmerSS n f%. 5 “ b ? en appointed to tiie chg 

department of, Aemical engineering at SLiih 23^ tea SriSMS of blochemfatty at the London HosplW 


Leeds Utti’ 
and status 


Heal tii and Safety, has been appointed MediSl cmiMe 
** titIe to me new chair. In toxicology at the- 1Cal voilege. 
Btus of professor. ' University of Surrey. ' ' • 


Dr Graham Smith, at present senior rw rhri3«mhw i" imicmuk* tuMw 

, ta - . . readei 1 in mathematics. University of 

“ ‘ ‘ has been promoted to the 
thematics. In succession to 

biochemistry, University,:, of ; London, 
has been appointed to the .chair 
j n biochemistry, Strathclyde - .Universi 


continued on pa£ fl 
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;/:;;6xAiyis 

This'year?7 out of9i'W6)scy i 
Hail students who sat London 
UnlVelslty Externa^ degrees-: 
Rdssed. .4 df these gained 
class HgtiUvirsoiUofonly 8 .. 


Wolsey Hall 
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Appointments 


’SSiTikucSS™?- Dr* M K "h F SJ 

miry (applied mathematics) ; Dr R U fi 
Moyes (chemistry) ; Dr D. M. Midgley 

Universities ^i^^. n,c ( F^I,Tf r,n D V : B . Vi 

Birmingham °V u “o,S)°" 

Title of reader { Dr G. R. Coope UgTow (zoology), p Lfreturcrs ■ C R 
{quaternary studies) ; Dr F. Moseley Brown (educational studies) : G E 
(geology). Head of a new department Buschor (language teaching control - 
o? haaraatology : I l ofcsxor John C. J. Hammond (economics and 

Stuart. commerce) ; j, j. nili {electronf? 

« t „r e r , Dr H. D„U,.,„ S 1!^!/* 

(financial manogemem). Senior lec- Scngupta and E. pjffiSis’ feca' 
tpin(>r< — ommodons : T. E. Anuul n n. nnmi... i .«u«rag« ieco- 


jSff-gcmmr , Dr K. Dobbins 

(financial manogemem). Senior lec- Scngupta and E. 'nKiSSii* feco’ 
turee-promotions : J. L. Aniodia, Dr nontics nnd commerce) - R 
J. W. RIorden (modern languages) 5 (English), Lecturers • s W Rnsw.^ 
Dr B. BurkJtt and G. H. Oxtoby (econo- yllle (American studies) ; a' R Bell 
nti« ) Dr Brenda CostaH (pliarmaco- (pure mathemadca) i J.R. i*. Moore 
logy) { Dr R. L. Edwards and Dr J. B. (nursing studies) j br Judith A 

Cfanlw Wrwi (nhnmmrn nnu> - n.- R rnum juui’ll n. 


Seaward (environmental science)! Uonal siudlcs) ; k. A Ftowors 

Dr D. L. Watson (physics). Honorary (psychology) ; d. j. Hatch Irohm 

reeeaWh fellows r Dr H. D. Frank administration); M. c. Tackvon 

(tedanoJoglcal management) ! Dr M. C. (operational rcscardi) ; Ms K. Lennon 

Blbby (medical and surgical sciences), (philosophy) ; C. PhllUns (toniDiitor 
Director of newly established micro- studies) : S. Soldi (politics) onip,,lcr 
processor aonHoirtmiB rr.n^ a . ’ u ' pannc sj, 

Professor D, P 


applications 
P. Howson. 


centre : 


Keelc 

Bristol , Chairman of the Standing Conference 

Consultant senior lecturer s B. D. J n 5 >pn S tIo n Officers for 

Pentiow. Senior Iccturera : J. H. 79 ' 80: Br,an Rawlins. 

Betts (classical archaeology) ; Dr Kent 

uJi fSj?f 0 ftPli.‘K Dr a i,, B": k cctu w r * : i~, a J n e d" ri0 , ! J?! crobl ? 1O8y '. i 

tA i WSUtBL& &o SffWK 

P?V. Gray^' (twSS): feScai^T^!,; ?,« x - S^ a « r 
Lechirora 1 R. Harrard (oxSImural (phy “ a) * B ’ S * Knox (computing), 
studies) ; Dr G, Procter (organic 
cBamtefity) ; J. r. Ve&ey (politics). "® ,c ®8ler 

Durham "“S***, pro-vice-chancellor : Profcs- 

Acttog vice-chancellor and warden: d^Smenra 

nr K n'n ? ' *? ua 8™ ve - R*®* 0™lca) . Professor ’ Cunnin gham (Eng- 
jk^K^or and sub- warden • Pro- BA) ; Dr J. Hampton (French) ; Pro- 
if* 101 J- L. Brooks, Second pro-vice- feswc Paterson (geography) ; Vrofee. 
chancellor: Profewor E. Sunderland, for Spence (poH^s)! ^ ' jproie&w 
of boards of studies : Pro- Sluckln (psychology) ; Dr E. J. F. 
ressor G, G. Roberta (aDnlldif nhwefre Primrofi© 


Dr T. H. Payton (business school) • 
R. L. Smith (music) ; D. M. Stirllag 
(surveying and photogrammotry) ; Dr 
K- R. Virdi (civil engineering) ; E. J. 
Wright (civil engineering). Tem- 
porniY Iccturera : Miss J. Ansar 

(niauieiuatlcal economics) : P. L. Carr 
(civil engineering) ; J. L. Hammond 
(computer science) j D. A. Harper 
(macro economics) ; Miss B. L. Hoban 
(optometry and visual science) : Dr 
J. N. Islam (mathematics) ; E. II. 
"foody ^ (arts atlmlnlsti-aLloii) ; Mrs E. 
Phyluktis (monetary ccnnomlcs) j R. H, 
Redden ( journalism) ; L. I. Zysnuin 
yaw)- Visiting lecturers: R. C. 

Austin (law) ; R. V. Brown (centre 
for banking and International finance) ; 
E. H. Butler (journalism) ; R. Mac- 
ciougliry (centre for international 
banking and finance) ; M. M. Pascoe 
U ow ); Consul tom lecturers: Dr A. 
Cowling (business school) ; J. Dodge 
(arts and related studies) : E. w. 
Herrington (civil engineering) ; Dr 
A - C- Ternch (electrical and electronic 
engineering) • G. MacDonald (arts and 
™ ^ d ah'dlcs) ■ Dr D. Oakley (social 
lienee and humanities) ; Dr M. 
SSopf? civil engineering). Honoraiy 
visiting lecturer : Dr G. H. Smith 
(mathematics). Senior research fel- 
J*’ Greenwood (chemistry). R e - 
^?.^... olT1 . ccr = R- G. handler 


schooW. Hon™ riTtiS 

eerlM) R » h' He L my *?“' 11 ■ r «*S 

£ 1 &in. F - .asst vi”: ey & 

KSSS-Am!.^*' A ■ s,s “ n, 

St Thomas’s Hospital Medical 
Scbool 

25 00 *J r .? r,an Creamer.. 

Wye College 

prtrfe6s0r : Norman Wlnfrid 

Manchester 

Hobson 


Green all (adult cduca- 
: A. W. Hall (sur- 


m i P ■ er / (Pr£,nch J ! Professor Sej>I ° c : A. W. Hall (sur- 

p > -R°tt (geological sciences) ; A. E. Brown (adult education) ; 

Praressor F. E. Dowrick (law) : Pro! S r .. A> Evans (geology) ; M. J. 
£*“ p E* J. Squires (mathematics) ! (edwMtloii) : Dr if. Pears 


CQlemkn J, (SaS^)t C V S* AaS' ‘ WpSFl 

m&b&m umamm 


ftQT ST’jl ' (E"S- Whlteoak (politics). ' 

science) Lecraro^ 0 nKiff ns,n » B » rinB Tcinporory lecuircra : Dr A. Nestoro- 
(applied S£ li™! 11 , Allman vi« (unacstiicria) j Dr D, M. Harper 
R oger MJddiihln® / onrt oloclronlcs) ; (adult education) ; Dr T. Ennors 
David Day (ed?ir«Hn« 0 i n ? n i ic l 1 ! 8101 ?) '• i ob ? tcl ?' J ™ ^<1 gynaecology)! tv J. 

■ Mom (ftHfflfi&S t,J onQ jf« Aim Bouliiols (genetics). Senior adminlstra- 
Ml'l&li'^S^rdto-Wop. Uvo asslstams : V. E. Critchlow ami 
c - «• R. Umunlrf SS rfl ? n . < I ' nw > ' R ' &? nr 8°‘ Snfety and fire protcc- 
l ulor Ja Stnff J! 0 ' 1 bBIcopi J, R. Hopkins. Tcin- 

GreenwoS ^ ,?al sc ‘* nCQi > « Paul John WW orgdnlzlnp tutor for Loicostor- 
r • ■ sltiro: M. R. . Coils (adult education) ; 

But Anglia assistant registrar: l«. R. Williams! 

■ Research assoriato :■ R. McCron 

(Centro far Mass Communication Re- 


Reader • Research associate :■ R. McCron 

Iwcoun'bricv i,? 8 S?r . Bkimrd Bristol) fc S ^ass CominunkaUon Re- 

o f C6rbSa m s?f,rti !? V0r8,ly ‘ s 8ch o°J Sty i m l or administrative assist- 
pjiT Studies), »nt : ,R. P- Scoppio (secretarial and 

Kalnhurgh . h" f, J e >* T W- timo medical 

Vtra-pHnchwiu • n a 2*c®F ! Dp , A. J. Edwards (student 

P™.f<wsor A. G. ftjJWj. senrjeej. Tutorirf assislauti 
lw^ra^v 8 ?!; L * . G ' WWHjy- Neylllo . (get^raphy) ; assistant 

pWSSglJk llbmeniiik (clinical |% er ® 11 !?" d flPimlutment officer : Miss 


a eym »c^f 11 S™ r wf on 4£SS2 

B aw^ v.ttS 

Si 

- ’n JI B « B * ^ agfier (Periodont- 
■, ^ rg ' son “0 K. J. B. 
RIx (psychiatry) ; John Chiwdier 
(psychology) ; A. W. M. C. Owen 
(surgery). Assistant registrars : B. A. 
«iwson and Mtes Marie Taylor. 
SfiS*. admlnisbrotlve assisuuata : 
Kictiant Anderson nod Dr M, S. 
Hamper; L. p. Walker (extra-mural 
studies) • Dr Winifred D. Hull, Dr 
P;..R- Koablo, Glynn Morris. Miss 
Judltli Small and T, p. C. Stibbs. 

UMJST 

Sra,;! V- m 

McAuIlffe (chemistry) : Dr E. T. 
Powner (digital electronics) j Dr R. F 
T. Stepto (polymer and flbro science). 
Senior lecturers, promotions : Dr R. N. 

gen grsE*s. w.sa.’Bars; 

ft, H- Green and Dr A. G. Heaton 
(electrical cnglnepriug and olectron- 
fes) ; Dr A. Hinclicjiffe and P. J, t. 
Taft (chemistry) ■ Dr J. M. Smith 
(management sciences) ; Dr R. H. Still 
(polymer and flbro science) j j. Towns- 
ley (management science), lecturers : 
J. F, Domot (chemical englnoering) ; 
tL. ftM" - . Bishop and Micliacf 
Lcltclt-Devliu (mathematics, tempor- 
ary). Safety orncort Dr F. L. 
Bowden j Assistant director. Pollution 
Research Unit : Dr Richard Griffiths. 

Newcnstle upon Tyne 

Lecturers : Mfa _P. A. Bedtlls (child 

denial health) : Dr C. G. B. Simpson 



studios) jX,"T. Oxley £!J n,c * 1 tut0r : u 
®L'J* Retro, A. Sharp (T^wora Hospital). 


~ - *'• " • “““ iiviutui CilKll|C9TUJg 

lu Lbo doparunoat ol civil engineer* 
log) i Dr S. J. Wllcockson (crop ph> 
duction in the department of Bgrkul- 


jf=s«rr ma 

*; S' nr JaryTiSolosy) I W. • E. Kenyon ■ (patho- 


I' n™; mu pioiogy; j a. Wright (otOTrWuo- 

SS: IPCT - 1 s^JSirvPssi- 

Her ‘ . (kw) j D. N. Moreton (mechanical. 


^ rft" Y pba?macv) 1 T** (bWany), Sectl 

' afid Df B 9*? computer fab or at or 

■■'■^‘3SlS , F/^*SoTm£‘ nr S'* 001 relations advl 

G. R. Campbell. .. 

* !jpr K. J. London 

^ . The City University 

v fliiidiMs..! VlslHtiB nrnfpBieni-E • Hi 


ab oratory : G. S. Ball, 
as adviser— part-time : 


, 

St Andrews 

Reader : Dr L, Holy (social anthro- 
pology in the department of geoara- 
phy). Lecturer : H. I. E. Gunn (com- 
putational science). ^Temporary lac-. 

stodica). B * J * ^ rfld,Se & 0U8 

Sheffield 

Readers, promotions : D. J. a. Clines 
(MMIca 1 studies) ; Miss R. Gill (Eng- 
lish literature) ; br I. W. Henderson 


matics and computing sciences) t Dr 
J. 0. bird (ceramics, glasses and poly- 
mers) 1 Dr D. A. Linkens control entf- 
neering) ; Dr R. J. Moffett (apptied 
mathematics and computing science) 1 
Dr K. W. Watkins (pofibcafthToi? and 


, , — T" ■ ■ ■ -*-»-*»* uicuiy nuu 

“?«>»»«) ; Dr J. D. A. Wlddowson 
(English language). Senior lecturers : 
D. n. Hubbard ; Dr C. Cannings (pro- 


I r TW ‘S Vf: JJ P,3H TiCK 1 yA 'fWrekh‘7iiXTr TZr ." upunuQiry; , u. a. 

I ^wnbcrlalii (dvii ongmeerbs). R. G. 

i 


baWlity and stohafcs) | DifH. A. 
Davies (metallurgy) j Dr F. G. E. Bibb 
(geology) • C. W. B. Green (architec- 
ture) ; D. C. Hoath (law) ; Dr P. 
Hughes (medicine) j Dr A. Meldan 
(economic studies) ; Dr C. Patterson 
(mechanical engineering) j Dr A, I F. 

continued on 32 
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Edited by HAft OLD BROOKS 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 
DREAM 

Arden Shakespeare 

•' Jmmw t dillon of A MW V ,,n ?'. cp Dream, Fisher’s Quurlo 
J 8 *” cvc, y , . l1ark «nmv!ng been printed from Shake- 
b " SiS " nlK ' C, “ “ lhia ’* lcst 

} SnW rback e J ,tio « Feattires a cover illiiRtrallon by Graham 
2™ ld ® n * 1 “ member -pf tlie Broihcrhood of Rurallsia who Juive 

, SiSmS. proJu “ ncw covcre t" ttxislliia and 
^380 images Hb 0 316 17930 4 £8.00 I'b 0 416 179-10 I £1.75 

.alanbold. 

THE BALLAD 

Critical Tdiom _ _ 

! kS? A? om * 11 1 j ,erar y circles for h!s books of poetry, Alan Bold 
1 £ ero llio goncsls of balladry, concluding that ballad* 

wore first written by Individual anonymous amateurs and orally 
preserved by the local communities. Thereafter, from belnc: the 

- B K&ay v or lhsJilk ‘ ** »« ■SSS^SBUS 


D AVID L HIRST 

COMEDY OF MANNERS 

- Critical Idiom- *-* — 

fwlm the Kenre of the comedy of monnefs Ihrougb 

IMte to the praent day, David Hint examines the" 

Sta^SSSSS*^^ 81 ?? 1 End socially critical force in 
ga diamaflo form which has found its fliUest exprSn in 

WWSSS 1 " 11 "®"™ aS '»SSSB® of 

128 pages Hb 0 416 85590 3 £5.25 Fb 0 416 83570 9 £2.00 
_ raCKHEBIDOB 

SUBCULTURE i 

Tlio meaning of style 
New Accents 

This book Is concerned with the 'spectacular suboulture 1 . with 

w? SSSf Tti *2 boys, the rockers and tiie mods' rode i 

boys, wstas, skinheads and punks -» who at regulRr Intervals 
throughout tlio post-war period have erupted Into tlie liendlSSl? 


iwnnm uu tiie lei oiiol Group as well ns Dada, Surrealism a; 
the writing of Genet, in order to discover the meaning of style. 
202 pagc3 Hb 0416 708501 £5.75 Pb 0416 70860 9 £2/ 

_ TONY BENNfiTT 

FORMALISM AND 
MARXISM 

- New Accents ■ 


jLww xmuKis approacnca Marxist oritioisin by way ofa study of ril 
the advances made by Russian Formalism In the l92^ Far ftom 

i s|a 1; 

>*WWW, i Hb 0 416 1® 70 f. *5.00 Pb 0 42,6 7j>?80 ; 3 

Now available at a UiilMrahyPqBtrhtidr 

'■ KFBtAKB 1 

. JHWJGUSHLANGUAGE Qi 
■!: IN MEDffiVAL LITERATURE 1 

; WPBWtodeabwidoty with Old and ' 




mmte. 


explains the difficulty 


Of 


3 W pages Pb 0416 724701 
. ’ AlIp*^»tbUKoti^ 


IHSMB 
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and International studies) ; 


Appointments •' 


Grants 


, ,, S:”«. * Universities 

111.^1. -J? Birmingham 

Srf.’i Sf1S“rsi.Vr HSEisi 

ssai E^T i ff.irK» esrw'i toEEk 55 wlAJSS S-’-a-.'ffl 


ICtmioniicK -iVutvNsor B. a. p 0[TV 

E IS, 794 fr».ni the SSRC for an anaSjTc 
of female iiiu.‘»u>Iuy nicut in the n n {^ 
Kingdom. 

Materials— Piofessor D. h. Andrew*.. 
£23,. 10." from llic SRC for research lata 
Hie durability »f adhesive joints 
Mechanical Kngiiiccring/Nuelear Enilq, 
ecrlng— £42,600 from the Nuclear Pow* 


SSSK: ry o« KTenT’M. 

(human ...elaliollwi cllnkal Wo deal ; . HNm f P. 


fefejaSDBPfcf **»' '“7"“ ggS&. yps= #i HjS^-3 

SWmUu (inechnnlcBl engineering); Dr ]ihermo and mechanics of Hulds) . University College, Cardiff study of the role of choline rg ic Jto pub rfouil complexes using indium atm 

1S%. Y..« crcoimmlr studies). &. ,. AWo,. fbM-r' )i it a--* ^ ' R . Hm.nl (•»«■■"* »•£.' “JKSK'SiftSSKSffi S“MJ d .»v? 


Judith N. Yatea (cconamic wm»i 
Assistant registrar ; K. H. Jones 


ham (electrical 
Ferris and I- 


bo util a nip l on (Strathclyde Business School) i V. J- fJgS'.* 1 ? ! j} , yesey ( politics ) . Other -£88,120 from i the Department of die slnale ciysl.il di acetylene polymen; 

Header* : Dr Y. S. llaffendeti and Di fccUdlc loperaiinnal r «“J= *• i ff 1 , f: aiiDolntmenU : T. J. Bowkett (career Environment for a study of homo professor J. M. ChnruiJ— £18,186 foa 

c. 1*. S. Plait tlilsiurjr) ; Dr A- U Litllcchlld i Centre tor Public Policy) . !L£i° In "“ c Joint University Careers ownersliip in rite inner city. the SRC fnr research Into models i 

Ilowsun (inaiheniatiejl curriculum Mi Niimuni. F. Riehte and J. F . ■ s Appointments Service). School- Flurmncology— Dr N. S, Do&gell— runic interaction* and hair* 

itiidUM). Martin (nwialliirap) ; S. L. lun (food P. Letite (Semitic £17,054 from the ParkJnson'e gsease slrtKlarv . D r P. K. Clegg-® 

, , , science and nutrition), J- 5- languages and religious studies). Mrs Society lor the alleviation of Parkin- fr om the SRC for Infrared astronos; 

Stralltclyde bund (sing- building and i»wl * . nr DA Walker (computer officer in the sonian symptoms and induction of satellite and scientific data arnhA- 

Readers- J. K. MdtihNM (electrical RoWisare Thoitipmu [ metallurgy 1 . Dr u. a. Ca ^ h . e)i y dysMnedc phenomena by dopamine Professor D, .11. MurUn— E19.Hi.iS 

ragineetW) ; 1. J. Mtfbi ((MAgy m. Aron cmarttemaitol : Afl eon J. compun ne caniko). agonists. foe- SRC for Research into 1**® 

»iid phirmacoioay). SeMoc lecturerii ■ Stewart and 1. H. McNiwll(F ser Medieval History— Professor R. H„ for lie lerody no receivers. 

P N - S“i A InMltiKOl ; K. Jpyj Hnton-£12,44<i from me SSRC for a Zoology and Compare live Physidw- 

fiiuncMi p. R. “JW a i2 £• A o. ■ ^U^QalilUUAu&UiStfH study Of demographic social and Dr J. K. Bowmnkcv and Dr J.2L 1 

M/rt , ,ec 5"°J?i l '"VtiUtnrvl* 1 1 p! h«i..£‘ !&ui <P ?!ir ^MHntloail economic history from manorial coiul (Psychology Laboratory, CambrtJ 

s!m.Snic (JompiS J ■ pfiiiM) ; <C J- JUtkak. (electrical en- Qn Irani A- Level*, _ published by neurit^ _ „ ™«to| 


S'lmitKrvnie tcompuOT ac » • J ■ j. ^ jiancock (applied tho Dopartmeut of Education and Space Research— Professor A. P. Wil- mlcrospecli-o photo me trie and bds» 

uln' »!S T* 1 * “cr'alk' lhton£weriu nhl^cs) ; Janice Williams Ibloclte- science, looks at the options available more and Dr G. M. Sim nett— £68,498 onral studies of primate vision. 

Hi) ■ P J ‘ finer wfiSKf ™ Sy\. 6i Sir appolntmettis : H M. for fttfther study, after takina GCE A from die SRC for a hard X-ray Imaging Sheffield 

naval* «t III lecture) t Josephine A. Lchrccht il'ind Man ond Manf levels, and explains the make-up and spectrometer for SMM. Bolanv — Professor D A Wuftw 

H, '||»«I»4W (llbnirUn&ip) ; J. T«lin.lo«l ; W. C. S.-.II («»>»- contMlI ot <IW«r™^co_ur_.M | jimy re- O.oer.pBy-JDr^ M. L. Parry— £26,928 rrom lhc AR^'m ;^^ 

them- onry and fin 


lUyilminthuattv (llbrarlanshipi : J- Technohwi : w. 
Kitlwrtinii ti'h.irmacc utlca 1 them- nnrv and finance », 

htrvt . M. O'Neill (mathematic a) ; K. 

B*l t «ndra uiunluitlon munaccnvent and bill tty 
m ninf ictuiiiiu tccliiKdugy) ; T. 4- Readci.x : t. n 
t'tlis ifilire u-ience) ; J. II. Sinclair nutoRj ) : Dr k. ! 


Botany — Professor D. A, Waite - 


I'll is I (Hire u-ieiice); J. II. Sinclair ndhw) : Dr K. bnult (wocnemisim . cation, poly ted mica and, careers ClowetL— £10,234 froin the Birchflefd 

1 1.1 W ; J. S. l-Yank low on ntancy senior lecturers : Dr I.. II. Hawkins offices. Copies are also available free Medical Centre, Department of tho 

jii l (injncu) ; f. 8. Bennett (admlitL- r human biology and healtli) : H. F- from Room 2/11, Department of Edit- Environment for a study of preventive 


..n-ttuni ; Kuthlcea A. Kane (physio- Menu#? (llimulatlc and intenia uonai 
l.*"v acid pharmacalogy) i «. A- studies) ; Dr S. Fnrbes rniuBlci. 
E.utkvrhli' (applied nhyslci) ; A. K lecturers : Dr N. Toy (civil engineer- 
Midwinici (adinluKlralion) ; K. lag) : Dr D. S. Hfckc i ■(elct.tronlc and 
Ale tJ ltd a (arrblwctura aud build I hr electrical engineering) ; pr M. N. 
.•iicnce) ; M- J. Keating (adminlstra* CIKford and u fi- Gibson (Mo- 
linn) ; F. , Kir wan (economical ; chemistry) ; Dr N. F. Bualiel .(micro- 
.11. a. i. Karen ( marketing) | II. P. biology); Dr A. k. J. McGill (home 
'Sum me (a iiutuou phHosopliy) ; J- ecouomirsl ; D. A. Pickett (music. 


evaluation of Neighbourhood Senh 
Unit Project. 


f I'cutrc for Public Pulley). 1 

Couis* tutors W. Acmltage (maim 


(home economics) ; Brigadier K. Hunt request. 


—Professor 
from the SS 


rotessor B. Isaacs— £24,000 Mechanical Engineering — Praiw 
itfost Midlands Regional j. k. Roylc— £21,557 from the Mina 
■.[or a research Eel- . 0 f Defence to study the eleciroriffl 
criatrlC nursing studies. control of dampers. 

Local Government Studies Chemistry — Dr J. A. McClevntj- 
J- D. Stewart— £12,287 £ 14,71a from Monsanto Europe 

RC for grant eharacteris. study the effect of metnJI coopod 


' — E21.038 for studies of liuxnan ? 

l *~ vlum nntl articular cartilage in 

Dr Economic Studies— Professor JJ 
I„ nl , r fc nnil frnnl tho Trent K'F 


SEC 


nlng and central /local relations. tj 10 National Computing Centre Wj 

PJiyslmil Metallurgy and Science or tha devolopmont and com^ 
Mantels— Dr C. j. Beevers— £19,900 exploitation of micrui'rocessor «U 
from the SRC for a study of fadguo courses 

crack growth and K thresholds at short pathaloev— Professor R. G. G. 8^ 
crack length in X/B titanium allova. . 7w aSdles “ f Human ? 

Electronic and Electrical Engineering— V lum nntl arHcninr cartilage in (#. 

I Professor E. D. R. Shearman and Dr EcJSoiSc SlJdfrs-ProK J- 51 

& c .: asstf sa« ^ £s:S, at s 

. for a' feasibility study bf^ sky wave radar ’ " ... 

for transoceanic surveillance of civil University College, CarniH 

Psychology — Dr P. M. Feldman - Applied MbIIioiuhUc 8 and AJJgJ 
E67.233 from Barrow & Geroldlno S profe s 5 °j; Mi J- 
Cadbury Truat for Alcoholics Re\mblli- thc ; SRL for wldlUunal 3 
tad on Research Grohp. • ■ en»lpmeiU for annlyalsoltt^ 

Blaclieth is try— Professor S. V. Perry— and observational ustronomiMi p 
£17,530 from the .Muscular Dystrophy Physics— Dr A. R. Bows-H*^ 
Group of Great Britain for special pro- the SRC for an Investigation w ^ 
Jcct 1 : im m unopa thology . spectroscopy of dlsurderoe ^ 

• . nmgnetlc crystals ; Dr R. P'”' S' 

T Q-ndnn £14,700 from the SRC tof a* IU J, 

naon , the coiiirihuiioii i»r i*| 3*5*J y 

Queen Mary College undcratandlns of the cudli A " 

I Applied ■ Mathematics— Professor I, C . ma lion in . tho n udltorv sysiem- ., , 


spectroscopy nr uisuru^iwv ^ 
magnetic crystals ; Dr R. "■ w '|5' 

rbndnn £14,700 from the SRC for «< 

nflon , the coiiirihuiioii of l*|3*5*J tf 

Queen Mary College umiorata mllng of the cudli A " ■ 

Applied ■ Mathematics— Professor I, C. ma 1I011 In tho nudltory system. ., 

Perdval and Professor F. Caloaero— Chemislry — Professor A, 

£17,600 from the SRC for research 1 Into Dr D. E, Gamoa and Dr M. J - f 
non-linear dynamics ; Professor I, C. Hits— £83,127 from the SBC mr . 
Perclval— £12,000 from Hie SRC for ject entitled applications of n*” , 


Appiwa ■ mauiemaucs— proressor 1, u, mation in ina nu(mor.v ^ 

Perclval and Professor F. Caloaero— Chemislry — Professor A. “■ i 5, 
£17,600 from the SRC for researcn lnto Dr D. E, Gamoa'and Dr M. J- ^ 


research lmo Hamiltonian dynamics of tromelry. m 

m _ H mmt mmt ’■■a hh hm mm ^m ^-v^m mh systems with a finite number of Medtnnlcal EnglneerluB ‘ l 5“ Up > 

^’.^1 ™ ^ degrees of freedom ; Professor I. W. Studies— Profoasor B. J- Bnn» 

.Rpxbuteh— £23,650 frdm- the SRC for £22,528 from the SRC W 1 " 

, ■ tMeareh into modeto of the^ 'solar wind. , research fellowship on the* 

Gut outthis coupon art<lhai#i^ : J . I ■ss^. a " tl 

■ Hot only WlD It guarantee you a regular copy of I ISfeic 

Tiie Tirties HlgherEducaliori $u^|)letfi^-Div%wiii I 

.Dear ffewsaRent please reserve/deliver me a copy ; ' I AfW ^ CCM ° r . ffi 1 r‘" n,,t tworB “ 


degrees of freedom j Professor I, w. Studies— Profoasor B. J- n * 
Roxburgh— £29,650 fr6m die SRC for £22,528 from Hie SRC W 
teseaTch into model* of the solar wind. r ieaenrcli fellowship on the 
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Universities 


BAYERO UNIVERSITY, KANO 
(Office of fhe Registrar) 

ACADEMIC 
STAFF VACANCIES 

DEPARTMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION 
AND COMMUNITY SERVICES 

Applications are Invited for suitably qualified candidates 
for the following posts In the Department of Adult Educa- 
tion and Community Services, Bayern University, Kano. 

• (a) Lecturer I 

(b) Lecturer II 

(c) Assistant Lecturer 

. , „ QUALIFICATIONS 

n?«ur£. .1 B “Hditffltes should have sound academic 
? ns preferably a Ph.D., not less than Five years 
uSlv h i«i‘™1^ , .' Ch -r?, r ct J uiva J cnt professional experience at 
second degree should preferably be 
nlSS^ m <MI fce 7 ,c ? l ,lo eranime with particular 

.SWaiSS&Ti an Hdvanwge 11 bel,reCn ^ U " ,rcr * lt >' 

is 1 !®! 8 saaa* j=s «£ 

. SALARIES 

IS {*“ l “ rer ! G i'- 12 (N7.404-N8.0S2) u.n. 

? Lecturw li.GL.lO (NS.760-N6.732J n,a. ■ . 

W Asal. lecturer GL.09 (N4,668.NS,W0) p.a. ' ' 

ADDll<?»iln.> METHOD OP APPLICATION 

Dlvfi tolfS •& obtainable front tho F.stablishnieiU 

B a?biSt , S«?? ,atr “ r If 0,r,co - Alternatively candlilotcs 

(MfluaMaa n c : i,,ra ur ,,,e,r " pi ’"“* i “" s 

- names, date and place of birth, 

Hnalltv JSlPf ud ^ l “ s - cul ' rcnt Postal address, 
"IrffllSiiS? 1 /„ or w,llc 1 11 •Wllmilon is being imtdc. 
oreuSrion. ’ untl 080 of cnch child, proseiu 

^ 0 “ iSH-iT'f 7 i N ? 'V 08 °f bwUiuUons a l tended, degree 
(cl .° n aK ‘"’l 1 tlatea when ol>Mluod. 

(d) Rerwn° ,,C ^~"r, 0st durQ,in n and salary carnod. 

' of wE e ^r^ a V ,0P . “h* 1 u<ld, osses of three roferoes, one 
. .^^na m i ,, ; , r0 ^“. |,OS,Uon tu «cadcmlc or 

^ef%5-5 P L?f J V, .m!S« , « 0 J h P rr rcf0l ‘ CM 10 forward 
and ibDlira rt .i, u, i 8 or cnnfido ntia I cover. The references 

M SrfcffSI " AP1,LICAT,0N «>• 

The Regtsirar, 

Bayero Utilvcrslijr, • > 

/'Ud itluiiM P.M.H. 3011, Kano, 

'‘ ot fetcr Umn December 7tli, 

" of lhelr tC r M res i‘ tn _. f iur °l ,fl ^lohld also semi one 
QlfiniT iso ■qvitimi.S* th c DIrector, Nigerian Universities 
"J "oHonham Court Road, London W IP 9LE. 

tJiU b^ P ackno wiodgod! lOSe *** m "-'* invit( * Cor 



UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
Trinity College 


fm tjm’lmimxImM 


UNIVERSITY OF RHODESIA 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIPS/ 

LECTURESHIPS 

' hr . Jearee ," f f*Ark with Honuurs. noTMenM 

* L ,0 r ■PPbMnI* with cxpeficiKC in (ropk-al nuiKUlUlrc 

Hliode,l» f rcTertncu to tofldltions pcripjning in Zimbabwe- 

S*?»u W®'.* ^“kh for a snilahly qu n ]iii L -J graduate 
pLni Ph L T d m t ««« h ■" Crop Production , Plant Breeding, 
1 PL, “‘ Rrulet-lion or Horli.-ullure. Piwinraduate 

qiuliripaiionx and crinriuKe reqiiind. Knunicdnc of a IikihI African 
langiiBga preferred. The canclf.lulf ttould he ev,^uJ u! tniU.u 
rj.ft.ao.lt relevant i.i nicrva-Mni plnnt food produeliviiy In the sub- 
aiMencc Jgneiiiiir.il fteh-r. Apiioiiiinieni Initially for three years. 

5!i^% Glr ,*! tVr , <Suil -^knee): Two leeiurc.lilp vaeancles, 
nlim " L 1 ‘ ,r K lllrr 111,1 J ww, ln SoH Bvtk'i ltmi in 1 he Dcpart- 

J “ ,,J Managemenl. Thu candidHlur Mould be erpueied lo 
J" tl,cir PflrHuulnr tielde [u Honours Mandardt and 
l ,J will, uihcr courses in ».,j| wlenu*.. 

*ANGIJAGES 1 Applkaitona are invited rrorn candidatet 

V IJensrlitiuni of African l.angua Be a. Thu candidate is 
fSdft XJSSL. 9 knovikdBn of 1 lie langiiogee E « well aa iu 

Saiery Seal«i and Conditions or .Serilre for Academic Posts I 
ffonjor l-vciurcr W..W4 * £2h»-£7.74l x n B 

Lecturer Grade I JLh.2H-i x 1237. 1.7,237 pa 
Lecturer GmJc II JLt.idlJ 12W-U.90J 1 j.U7-j:fi.(>8X n . B . 

ste B sl Sl 8 “, uSSShf*™* fro,n **"»'»'-****• s 10 £ 

Ri9ai£rimH! l> ll,e #hwc SM, “' ls ,n *«°r J «nce wiih itualifkalkuu 
!''™ n * nl Pen don at, I* Terms 1 Family nu»ges and all-majice towards 

» J. s.sr uiard 'a 

travel, allnwancu,. .Vipcrunnusilon and medica] aid whemea W U 
‘of * *3” ilsr *"£'**' «« afcWM t-wards 

■■as! sLjsiSb tiiss&iXLF™^' "* 

wifnpjjs, ^.Haase ^s- 
jj^njsrtji.sgrs- 

ih w* '°M I* PP '^r ^ m' 'V^sr ,!i,0, D' Unlverdly of RlimleOa. PO 

fcjjya.*ta t ars Jtt-j&sfifai 

s^rsEjiHST&r*** »*sT*, 
iar Jsfc.^iiajssaf.a j.y a 1 ?..? s 


SOUTH APRICV , : l 

UNivcitat rv ur inn ; 

tvrrWATKItBHANn 

J Olid till •‘BbilPO 

dhpahtmumt en- ix}uc:aiion ' ' * ■ ' ■ ■ 

ClIAIlt OP RDUtiATION UNIVERSITY OF 

ficuuSns 1 ^ 'uilfi S oj£ 0 p^iwo p -iu‘oio HONG KONG' 

or liin rocogniind branchoa o[ ■ 

a t ''™n 1 vtTi |[J lU k. vull 1111 roaenrch %mQf( lEaURE5H|p/ 

■ ' LECTURESHIP IN 

, 'Onn post Cfllla'rop Strennlha EDUCATIONAL 

. ADMINISTRATION ! 

fmoil r< ^' ,U op?iif^ni! AppIlQatiorifl are Invited tor I ha 

,n -my .( lnl11 ,,f ebovn-menilonod ooei. Applic- 

uofimhwn Vo h u ir j n wni mlincS anlB shDul£i Po«esa a flood hon- 

ln iiro-porxit<* .iurt in- aurv I cq ? u ra deflroe. profUBlonal quali- 

IMcIut orluuilton and tiuininfl. Ilcallona and/or h In her degrees 

Tho snlarics ntioclied In ihoao “PfiLw’ Bnd J? BV9 , had ,*» rB - 

posie will bo tn ilia roll owing vial,B 'esChfno and professional 

ranges : . " experience | n educational -.admi- 

BlWo^'r unmun.' 000 10 Annua] 0 salaries ( super a nntl ablet 

*«• 5/A B, S 

p ^„s. - 'OffJTSiK B 

. . 4.060 to 113,520. (£1 equals 

nH^fto U M l r m!m : n0 ■ a,,0 10 HK510.70 approx.) Slvitng 

«h..vio 1 ter flimup,. salary will depend on quail IJoa" 

iKI equals it L 72 Bnprox.7 Hons and experienos.; 

n.n „ , At ourrent rates, salaries tax will 

of jpPDlnlmm^w^ K d }5^] IB P« cent of flrosa 

niLnnii aciordliiu iu qualliica- Inoome. Housing at a rental of 

Hon, ana ex perl unc e. 7 J per cent ol salary aducallon 

i«k. u r , Sfra. 10 :,". tsriia m “ l - 

men I or ■mrr J nr > iiuT Delian I f l unt * Pet«tatiiars P, and a applloe- 
or r.iudonis nn iim u rounds nr 'Ion »orma may be obtained from 

ecx. race, ro i in 1 on u r rnlour. the Association ol Commonwealth 

. lanhcr ,,jr..tul..r. rola.ing s2ua°re '‘tondoS^l^OP?"^ 

lo Ults imalio unit 10 llio above S? Ua n e ' a w 

imsis are UiLlml.id in an Inlnr- lf| a Recruitment Sflotlon, Eecre- 

niiiitun shunt nbi.ttnabio i mm tary'a Office, Unlvarally of Hono 

IV" LwtorMi rt'>|irexDnliiilvo. Kong. Hono KOlHi. • 

rul'd. “Klruostor 0 /^^'w'lnfl dot* lor epplloelioiis 

If hill llblbrin. Lnndou (VC1V l* 1 IB December,. 1B7B. 


ECONOMICS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA, IRVINE 

An. expansion of the Economics Programme at the 
University of Cahfwni a, Irvine, has created vacancies 
at all three professorial levels. Tho nindn focus of' 
the programme for both research and graduate teach- 
ing will be in the areas of public economics, polirical 
economy and public choice analysis. Applications are 
invited from candidates with first-class experience in 
Uiese and/or other major fields of economics. Csndi- 
aates must possess a doctoral degree or equivalent ■ • 
muionties and women are, encouraged to apply. Only 
applicants with outstanding research and/or references 
will be considered, interested persons should write 
for further information or send curriculum vitae and 
die names of five referees (three hi the case of Assist- 
ant Professor positions) directly to j 

Professor Jack Johnston 
School of Social Sciences 
University of Call Corn la 
Trvine, California, USA 92717 
Equal Opportunity Employer, M/E 


GRIFFITH 

UNIVERSITY 

Australia 

SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY AND 
SOCIETY 

READER/SENIOR LECTURER 

(rMdvBMIaamanl) 
Applications are . lavllnd from 
qualified man and women lor tho 1 
sanity aoademfo appointment In 
the area of Science, Technology 
and Social v (STS) within the 
school of Science. Tho anpoln- 
loe will have hed extensive 
training nnd raaoarch experience 
In one or more aspects of 
solenca policy. Applications 
from poisons with intoregla 
tn ' Tachnologloal .. ■ end Social 
ChSnga and/or '-Solonoo 
and Qovornmont in ellhar the 
developed or developing worlds 
would be parllculariy welcomo. 
Undergraduate sludenla In the 
6chool aro required lo study STS 
tor a quarter ol I hair time In 
drat year, and optional courses 
are available In laio/ yearn. A 
aoiiraawork MBo programme hag 
taken Ha third oohm of slud- 
enla. The nppotnioo will have 
considerable reBponalblllllea In 
tho lenrhlng programmes and In 
lha academia devolopmont of 
8TS willtln the School. 

A . Science . Policy Repearoh 
Cenlre (SPRC) has been ealeb- 
fiehad end lha appointee will 
asaume the position of Director 
ol the SPRC, and as n conss- 
quonos will have ■ reduced 
teeohlng load. Funds for a part- 
time research aasiaieni ore pro- 
vided Initially. 

Salary Soales : Reader SA2B.B09. 
Senior Leolurer ' $A21,£5B- 
*25,477.1. ,TllO Unlvarally . also, i 
meela lha cod I ol reasonable 
removal expenses. 

Further details and' lha method 
of application are available from 
tbe AiaoolHlIon ol Common, 
wealth Universities (Appoint- 
motifs), 36 Gordon Square, Lon- 
don WC1H 0PF. 

Applieailona close on December 
14.-1978. . 


SALFORD 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 

D T«K r n,M?ISg M 

• Appllratlim* ere ' Invllnr for 
™o - above: noxi. . from well 


KING'S COLLEGE 
. CAMBRIDGE 
LECTURESHIP ! 
IN HISTORY 

Applications are invited 
from rrien. or woman for 
appointmeni to a Lediure- 
qhip In History for a lerrti 

?f Ifve* yeara from Ociobar, 
B80 £wl(h the possibility 
of extension). The , 
appointment • will carry a ; 
Fellowship. • -Candidates 
must be quail fled in either 
■Modern European Hisiory 
or Early Modern (c 1450- 
1760) English Hisiory. The 
applicable scale of suipsnd 
will be equivalent to points 
one to eight of ihe 
national scale for univer- 
sity lecturers. Futlher 
pferllaulsre . may. be ' ob- 
tained ■ from, the Senior 
Tutor, King's College 
Cambridge CB2 1ST, to 
whom applications should 
be sent not later than Bih 
December. . 


mm 
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BIRMINGHAM • 

TO E J}p s W a ?!vS SI0N 

ASSISTANT 


Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY 

OF 

HONG KONG 

ASSISTANT | 
ESTATES 
OFFICER 

Application* era Incited for | 
appointment W a poet of A bbi«i- I 
aw Eilotaa Officer on a 2i ww I 
lngd-teim connect baala (which 1 
could l>o by secondment ae l 
uptu op rials). I 

Tfioaopolntoo will bo ncpm- I 
ihie-to fho EMWoi OlWoer loi I 
aamlnlanUrtn of now oapliei i 
ouilim-] projects telna calnea I 
c.ii imdei tho lupeivialon ol out- I 
jlilo consultante. and villi alio I 
u« cniled upon la undertake I 
aareul Oulloa associated MW i 
\n 0 UnlvaiBltV'B development I 
nioi)ia ni| ii4> H® ™ I 

niiod upon as and whan n- i 
guued 10 tany oul any of be I 
dlll.ldl dull OB attached lo MM I 
Eiiaiei Ollica. . ... I 

Applicants for Iho post BjrauW I 
t-e ej’.o< laws fit either lh® floyal l 
mu i inn on ol Ctiuiwed Bufwortra I 
Eub-divlBlpn) or ih-i I 

Irani Inshluie of IMllsh I 
leOs nuh at loaat lira yews I 

rtfi-iinncs lr. u aintttar lora. j 

Anr-icl o il uy 18 ! I 

t&> — ill *.■*. (ci oquj'o I 
HbSiO.ro orpiu< 1- I 

«*m <ic tmil on null If it a- I 
i Inin Arti e*pcikiico f"d e in- 1 
nir,ii <|iatuilv Of 20 j ol IC-M* I 
will ln> pirablo on com- I 
bi.suoh' uf rvmucf. I 

At cun cat ..lie;*, ya'.-iiles , ta* 

V.1P fit attend Hi of a or* 
if .■»•». Ik-uilnfl ct n rental at 
jf- : , rf saurr. education allow- 
nrd medical Bencllw am 

FwiNr 1 partEculaie ■tjd «PP‘J=*; 
non fauna iW h* oftlamad worn 
iho Assaem'B" Ol pammoru 
• »*siih Unlv*.HMa (appla-h ” 
On dan ROHM*, WodOP J«c IB 

CPF, ei i he HaeiBllraenl BejtiWt 
Written* 0UK«. V*'"* 1 '* <» 
l|pn-j CCe«fl. Mono Mon#- . 
;t.~> -. 0-^4 data f« wmhea- 
i .->1 t Si Occeeabai. • 


THIS UNIVERSITY 
OF LEEDS 

ADMIXiSlflATlVK 

ASSISTANT 

in ih«s Works and Services 
Division of the Bursar's 
Office 

Al'i' i-alinai are tallica r«ri tlie 
r-H *HcH it In an ere* 
with iho «ft-ortiii*li*»i* 
tit »fte tna-niciunse »*4 nP/' r 
r>f iSc fcrWdMf* «it % laiso “ nl ‘ 
V; r<ii.- kif dl Ifieif. «ltt«ka1 
«.'J wiif'.jirtiaf Kiftafc * “T* 
twi cured «A beta _u« 
i«raei]:atl wniral ot the • Sur- 
vive* it lh» Fabtic. 

« *i*j hand ttuuujeriri StpCr- 


THE 

UNIVERSITY 
OF SUSSEX 

Lecturer 
in English 

An inierest |n the teaching of 
Modern European NBoratura (In 

ssffi* f aSKj 
?„ s 

20 lh cantuiiQB. ■ _ . . 

saury m »fy» lowar parf ‘' ® 

LBCtuior salary #cal« E4.J33 10 
CD 0?^ pe' nnnuin (under review) 
piun memnoratup ol |h0 y." 1 * 

vgia.ilDS Supai annual Ion 

FuWM pwlfoulMB and ■PPHoe- 
flon foim. rojutneble by 1«n 
Dectmlnr, ««. » ,iw & r 5*? 
Iho Belahliehmenl Becllon. 
OUlce of Aria end .Social 
SiwIHi. Aria BulWInB. Unlwr- 
tllv ol SuiUf, H rip n Ion BNi 
BON (Brlahlon 80*7*5, aal tMO. 
Mlae Frail), quoiinil raltranw 


ZT r. ; aJWi» 

.if.e .e.’iiifal of ocwicUiial and 
, b^dK-l.cej»fl« «r»le«* «ul la. Uto 
i.pnial}-w of- prawDllie BMintt- 

WS,ib^5*- Frtleijpw.. ¥iB. 

hJlar# Pq VSta 1 1 ri^m iWl 

(..wdae-iwfewl;; •• ; 

A.'fi.AtbW'- l IlWflAtl l*T?. 


BIRMINGHAM 

ini: |!njvi:ii»iiv or 

ABliiN 

iii:»»ahi‘.ii M l iir,., 

i:on*ivuuc;i[ON ano 
a. M VI I ION Ml.N l AU lit ALT II 

iiuNriiAcr lu si aih:ii 
1 l.l.l iw 

Ilf AT TUANS MISSION 

“ill out. ii mm U 1 NU 
auii'i'.ruiits 

Ai.|>lliaiton^ arr invllnd. tup 

a iiilbLACii it:luwv»iiu» it 
uhLi with ran nhova pro I'fl. 
auiiinnid by ,i io*«icli uimi 
Iti'm itu- SWM'SSMnh 

Counrii. Hid la 

linj.)iti> mini .'lOlli nnril. i‘Ul 
and unaiujio. ahoii III r«Av«- a 
uaed honours iImiw tu I'hy- 
■id or MrriuMiiii InvimitlHB 
nmJ vri'fcTjiity iruchh i-iiiirf* 

. rn'.u in ■ omrinteUI . In*at 
«an»tcp Mil lily to iw»rf?rukB 
ih> nuttt.il eiudu-y w'f <u i»n 
odvjtu it ji>. 

•' -rtrt<. MueoMtul cJBdi-lgfa wilt 

X prX dinriiy «ut« i<r>loam<r 
. w: mu, KuA or import- 
Firni, to ■ whom liijinoal on* . 
quiri.i cohrernma ihl i nivrint- 
cnoni may ho m*oo.- 

Bala nr will bo AhlHn Ilia 
nasa £ 1 .SU la CT.5 A nt?r 

annum with w cammi-tclnu 

iil'ry in'tho r, a ion >■( fci.’bH 
p,-r ur-tium. 

AppiMiian forma ,-m) fur- 
|li-r i.jriiuiiljrt UIJV 'in rli- 
i jinrd Irani iho Blair Officer 
• H< t NO. dH'l/lSfii 1 . tialwr- 
wtv o( Aifon in lliinilnDliaiii. 

■ .VBPaVsr-JfranvA*. 

(u. liui > to whum appltrailoiiy 
ShuuM no- lorwardf-d mol t)|<u 
Ilian Till DccLtnUor. Jy7*l, 


BIRMINGHAM 

■niE univehsity. or Aaron 
., manaugven r cent he . 

o kcam le^kiiaSK?* aBr Avtouri 

. rtpsileatluni amliwltM tram 

"katinir; Unfl- 
h*\« compeibftco 
uutiotu snilylb 
Uq4 _ BHKCtl fit 


" Adffi d n»lfv| 
Asalalfni’ ln iho Monaaumoni 
Centro- Tito coiiiro 1st ono »■ 
tho largest in IHo CfiUnW a»d 
Affofn cQuripfc o' iiiideniPRaw 
Sto. poilSradiHto ami MMOfc 

poiloncu lovjl. ,7,^° 1r K|jrAisira- 
hn cancarncd Will* O"!''}™*"* 
flon. in Ihu undorura duato arua 
and will Include dealing With 
axiun I nations, ilniotablinB. 
on l records and commltloo «r 
viclna. Tho duilM sro deslgiictl 
to Srovld* a llnh be' ween tho 

walk of Hie MJniqimcnl Cen- 
tro and Iho yniwnrSiy Heulsiry. 
Applicants should ho aradiwlo* 
ayed helwoen 2-1 
inmo cxporlcnco «*r cduiatiopni 
adnilnl lira lion. Salary wllhln 
AdmlntEtruilvo I A scale f.j.T7n 
10 157.521 per annum. 

Application forma nnd lurthar 

K riktilnrs Tram Mr. A. ti- 
es. Sufifnn DoranniDnl. Tno 
university or Aston In Hir- 
inLnglinni, OdRia f.raon. air- 
ml noli mil 11-1 7CI. ClasInB datu 
for on plica Haas JOlh Doccinher.. 
I«i7y. I'lense quutn referenco 
number Q 'a»>2 ' tr.fi. 


BIRMINGHAM _ 
THE UNIVEHSII’Y Ol" ASTON 

W AN At I EM l: NT CEN fllK 
RCSEAHCir ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invite ri far 
Iho nliovc post lor .in SIIC atui- 
portod Hit-call gai ion Into lu na- 
tional relationships uoiwoou 
J'ruditd Doslfln anil ProdacLian 
In bJKlt maniifaeiurlnB„cO|ii- 
panlos. Ideally Candida lea 

S hould have .b. npad honour* 
lenreo end IndUBlrtBl exaert- 
enco Tn Doslgn a-nU/pr Pro 
lion donarlmonls. The appalnl- 
mnnl will bo for a hxod term 
of Ihroo year* with lita apiior- 
lunliy to ronlalei .with Iho Uni-. 
vcr?ll|- for a lilshrr tlr-oree. 

Salary sr.ilr : fiA.77f> to 

5-.ri.upH per annum t under re- 
view I . 


eatefs « will 


™t«% 
tho Bl 


annum pwj» scale rUtau^by 
apnual tnettawats l& tH.Ofia 
par saitafn - 1 unw i«vitw ) • , 1 

. AdfMratian forms . and fur 
(her o»|aus jsa 


Apii1lc.ll Ion forms and lur- 
ihm- imi titulars rmy. hn on- 
l.inicd front llin Smlf otljcor 
iiinunn ri-f No. -Vrtl. lAirr 


i(|iiminn ref No. Vjlf- iftis* 

I ini vr rally nr As ion In lllrmliiu- 
hnin. r.atia tln-nn. jtiinilnalinin 
m 7U «Tp 1. oat Wi ajjii. 
OKI 5MH I In whnni appllrjlloiu 
should he reimiu-il not later 
Uun Doccnibor 7. l'"7V. 


nro* i[ ri 

ConvMtlanl lutfi. 

- iJsnMEt -It. 


front ihq “ 

■Hi No. * „ 
ot Aston In B 


Aston hi Bliwli 

' , .i4 

. .awsv 


ill': 1 


NE^Z^EJlANP’:; 


HONG RUNG 
THE UNlVCHSinr 

SENIOR INST RIIC.'rOH IN 
l'UYSKbkl. EDUltA'I luN 

Apiitkallnni are invited for 
Ihnnosl or S»nlar Iltstrucinr 
In ihu Plivsfc.il f iint.iiiim Unit 

S rhlcli will Up ,ii jilfitilo Irani 1 

ulv. 

Applicants niunl .h»«ps« a 
doqrPfl or illutaina In ahvslcul 
education or ■■ rpungiii.-rd uro- 
fi-sslonul qibil ilk a noil wllli 
Icaclilnu Miwrloucg. 

Kndv.-lcdao of Can Ion pis 
would bo on advanlaan, 
dldnhra with., oon.MdkTabl*. W 
Bcxtcnfifi nroCannii. 

t?’ 

Count HKS10.70 aivoroK.t. 
Btarllnu salary will depend on 
iiuallflcjiignt and (.-xporK-nca. 

At turrenl rale*, salaried tav 
will not exceed in nor cent of 


Further tarthutirs ami . 
iriTcil'on forms mav bp ob> 

'■ss;,r “jjsBjsai! . 

. the 

nearSnt , %ffl k 

c^CTi g p^h^ m- : 
LEEDS 

; Tire UNivsBBrrv ■ . 

DEPARTMENT OF GENETICS 

' d T$r 

ujv* in un above UenrlUKOI. 
The succaufiu tandldaio will . 
weifc on a_u«i|eci, iDDMiiod . 
by. the BHG, an tho Masvu- 
thests amf . mods P[. sctlon ol 
r»toUMiiB .to Ifi* mow. 
ivKomiirclU nalsna. Aimll- 
nls with rosqarep experience 

SC K. 


SURREY 
the UNivEBsmr. 

„a® , as8fSoia3 

LLshod In the D o pa rtriie nt . 
This group will bo Involved In 
tho ooslgn and appUcjilldlt of 
novel Inloaralod C I*T“5}* * ut !j 
nn charao-couploa rtcvlcw. j* 
will coinplcniont BxIsilnH Sub- 
slantlhl research arlhhlcs ra 
tan Implomontailori and sinii 

conductor devices on Ihu one 

hand and lolocommunUallons 

hnd diDlial signal processing on 
Iho other. 

Candidates should hm 8 

Kf.*isssa,^^£*s 
issi! usss'nidVxa! 

Uon. 

Salary In iho range 
CH.gua per annum ttingir 
review 'i I Suporannuailoii ur.dtr 
U.8.B. conditions. 

Further nanlculan about 
iho nosi may bo obialood uom 
Tho ' A cl domic Registrar 
?L P.G.t. Unlworally «»»»• 
Guildford. Surrey ; • ous 5X1 1. 
or lelojihono Lj ull ilford 7I-B1. 
£«. 40-2. 

Applications from rnon and 
wanion In tho form *f • tbFTJ* 
culuni vitae, togelliDr wltll the 
names and addresses of luo 
refer ooa. should bo sent to flat 
above ■■ soon as POSslWe onrt 
noi later Ihnn 14th Dscrmber. 
1979. 


Polyteclinics 


fftn) PLYMOUTH A • 
Jj2£y PDL.YTBCHNIO » 

Student Services 
Centre 

CAREERS 

INFORMATION 

OFFICER 

Salary : £4,470-27, 149 

To be pert of the oareare/oounsal- 
llng team eltd responsible for 
, car Mrs Inlormellon. The epplloani . 
will aaelet Bludenla seeWng fnfarma- 
tion and guidance an cubsib ipat- 
Uta and will be Involved |n soma; 
group work. 

A degree, HND or equivalent quail II- ' 
c alien la raqulred and preferably , 
some work experience. . ' 

Application forms returnable by- 
Friday) 71b December. 1778, can be' 
, .obtained yrtlh further - ps/llculara 
from The pqraonnal OHicar, Ply- 
mouth Pofyfachnlc, Drake Circus. 
Plymouth PL4 8AA. 


AIddUobUoiis 
_ wut- 


SS?«i 

micro 

pSf 

monin* 
or rnm 


BRIGHTON 

. POLYTECHNIC.. - ■ j 

LEARNING, RESOURCES 

dei^® A W -i 

BDUCATlOf^^gVELOP.M ENT " 

156.597 Id • £8)253 

OppurtunUy or .worklna aa ; 

ca&rml d“ vo^ Sn«nt un^^o , 
assist C.N.A.A. Course plann- 
bve BWtrii InlUaUy In Iha 


Salary at an fiDaronrtala 
SpHToB ' ib* lA scnlo for 

Tixm 

roylwf. : : . 

- Abnlltflllatt forms and fur. 
thcr particular* jney be o>- 
rained 
r»l 


ADuUteilatt forma and fur. 
rr Hrtlcuiar* may be ab- 
ed from vw Renlitrar. Tma 

S^easiTj^iffifew® 

HU 1 Dbrcmbcr. 1979. 


sbuTH Mica 


■A. A. Courso 

In"" OuT" wffllc D r t k lor 
education and tnnoi 
courso airwlu 
(ng^warnlng >mo 


meni frtua momer ingtlluUon 
would be considered, 

S uithor application formi 
farther deism from Iha 
OHlcor "-i-*.- — 


DCPAimiEMT OF CLASSICS 
AMWtoalio«Jt.a<e 'inMiM fr^m 

•' BRISTOL 




PRINCIPAL LECTURERS ^ 

(£7,752 to £8,595 (bar) to £9,711) 
required in the (oil owing area : 

fashion design 

To 6e responsible as course leader lor 
(he BA Hone Fashion Course. 

LECTURER II/SENI0R LECTURERS 

(£4,542 to £7,773 (bar) lo £8,325) 
required In the lollowlng areas : 

accounting 

To teach on degree courses and to final 
professional level. Applicants should be 
suitably queued with relevant professional 
experience and/or leaching serv.ee. 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 

Tn teach on the BA and HND Business 
Studies courses. Candidates should be 
graduates In economics or business 
Btudlss with sound Industrial and/or 
research experience. 

ECONOMICS 

(MICRO-ECONOMICS) 

Honours Graduate In Economics, wilh 
preferably a higher degree and be 
interested primarily m micro-economic 
theory. 

ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

Experience of the application of computer 
engineering to eleclrioal, and electronic 
engineering prefenfcd. 

FASHION DESIGN 

Suitably qualified designer with some 

I experience In Knitwear. 

MANAGEMENT IN THE PUBLIC 
, SECTOR 

Applicants should be qualified in 
Econo mice/ Bus! ness Studies or a related 
discipline and have several years 
experience at a middle or senior 

II management level within the public or 

I private sectors. 

SCIENCE IN SOCIETY 

To contribute to the broad area of the 

II social dimensions of science and 
1 1 technology In addition to general 
.11 extra-mural work. 

SOCIAL POLICY/ 
ADMINISTRATION 

1 Applicants qualified to. teach housing and 
I social security preferred. 

THEATRE DESIGN 

1 Applicant should have wide theatre 
I experience and a knowledge to be . 

I primarily concerned with teaching 
design. 

THREE-DIMENSIONAL DESIGN . 

Applicants should have a deBtgn ■ . 

| background with suitable practical ■■ ■ 

I I experience to be able to be [esponsibie 
‘ for the oversight and management of a 

1 departmental pommqn workshop. 

I Further Information and form of 

application from The Assistant Director 
(Administration), Trent Polytechnic, 

Burton 8treet, Nottingham. A self • . 

I addressed foolscap envelops will assist in 

I I the Bpeedy despatch of document®. Forme 
II to be returned by December 5, 1979. . 

■ TriElilTT* 

V POLYTECHNIC 

^INOTTINQHAM«P*« 



TRENT BUSINESS SCHOOL 

PROFESSOR AND HEAD 
OF DEPARTMENT 

ACCOUNTING ANR FINANCE 
£10,257-£11 f ?04 

‘ Applicants should. Havb High academic 
,qualWcatlons and appropriate Industrial 
or profeasdonal exparlenQe ana now a 
recognised professional qualification-. 
The ability: to idevalop ; re9a.aron_pro- 
"gfamhtes wi aooofdftnce with 
of 'the School Is of. crucial, ImP^fo 
Above v all the. hsad should: ha ^ 1 ®- . . 
p/ovlde aioademlo- leedarshl p to a Qr°“P 
of young, well-quetlfled staff who have 
bCen used to a, vl^roue programme « 

Course -aind cutriculum dewl^men-. 
■ The Polyteohrtlo awards Professorship 
. to r flppropjJatply qualified . $te|r. , 
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Polytechnics continued 


Faculty of Environmental Studies— Waltham Forest 
Precinct 

Department of Civil Enginoeiing 

Senior Lecturers in 
Civil Engineering (2 Posts) 

(1) Hydraulics, Hydrology or Public Health 
Engineering 

(Ref. ES4/1B/79) 

(2) Geotechnical Engineering 

(Ref. ES4/2B/79) 
Faculty ol Humanities — Barking Precinct 
School of Education and Humanities 

Lecturers II in E.F.L. 

lo coniilbuto lo tho dovulomnanl ol ilii 8 woik in Iha School 
ol Educjtioi. ami Mumnnitlco. Cnnclirtnioii should linvo quali- 
fication and (Mperlnnca in B61 1 , TEFl ar,.j rilnanoDiic icnllna, 

; . (Ref. Hi/i/79) 

i ! : Lecturers tl (0.5) in French 

in ronirlbulo to Iho davolopmenl of Ihla work in Iho School 
of ECi.'.slion and HiiuMnllies. Candldaias should have 
qualliifallon and o/f'erionca in French and modem languages 
melhodology. 

„ (Ref. HI/2/79) 

Faculty of Human Sciences— Livingstone House 
Department of Applied Social Sciences 

Principal Lecturer in 

Counselling to Head the Centre 

. for Studies in Counselling 

5L°e2f!S, 0n HOlng counselling courses and lead an exlen- 
?. v ® T^htag and Raa»nrch Davelopmeni Progmmmo. Must 
f en *i e,, " c guallllcnllons and furthor Irelning 
WI.I CSnflon? Cou,lseliln fl Uf • rB,a,ed «•« ol Paycho- 

(Ref. HS5/1 OB/79) 

Lecturer l(-0ccupational Psychology 

»I 0l ?«S? O°°*ipBll0n8l Payohology Unit |n ihla 

SSET«!**Btai“JfTEiS? 1 - '» 

(Ref. HS5/3B/79) 

®»f*rjr Bcalaa : Leclurar II E4.470-C7 14 a DH annum 

83180 iv , := 

0« annum7 5Pr al ° Lond0n 4How*nca and E72 

■ ttSUSSBS?" {or Bn •**««•■« f9tm. quoting ih. 

l a %MS!r^:i. Pa DSSM? > n 5»" London 

WinWord, Emm RMb B^ TalaKfi 


■' Dialing dele : November 30 , 1078 . 

KELP 


North East London 
Polytechnic 



Faculty of Educational 9ludlaa ; 


Head of Department of 
Educational Development 

■JBcJary ; Qfftrie' v 1 , £10,185 !o E1 1,232, plus supplemonl 

Inyttefi for (he - post pf Head Of the 
onfrt,,«Si ; d f ^diloatlohal Development ■ In the Faculty 
fof Tn U D« ? na Studlaa. Thrs Departrhant is reeponslbla 
‘ ITwik to^?, c fi-i, cbur8e ® leading to -additional quallffoa- 


10, Wheatley, Oxford OX9 1HK 
01). from whom further (iarticu- 


Personal 





Lecturer TL / Senior Lecturer 
in Systems Analysis/ 

Data Pixjcessing 

The School of Business & 
Management Studies 

Applications are invited Tor the above 
post to Loach on a wide range or full-limo 
mid part-Limc courses within the School. 
Areas of special Interest will bu .Systems 
Analysis, Dais Processing and G & M. 
Salary Scale: 

LecLurer II — .C-l ,4 70 - £7,1 -1 0 
Sonior Lecturer -£6,f.97 - £8,253 
Further details nnrf application forms 
from: 

‘Personnel’, The Polytechnic, 


WV1 1LY. 

Tel: Wolverhampton 27371 
(24 hr. snsa-phono). 


Colleges of Higher Education 


TheMytechnic 
of North London 


T — 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

(Grade VI) 

School of Librarianship 

The Polytechnic Invites applications for this post which 
will fall vacant on 1st February, 1980, on the retire- 
ment of (tie present Head, Mr. E. P. Dudley. F.L.A. 

Fin rlT J vh ! dl iS u,lder rtvlow * iK « present 

E10.731 -£11,778 inclusive, 

JTm dosing date for applications will be 10th December, 

Further Information and applicaUon forms may be 
obtained from (lie Secretary, The Polytechnic of North 
London, Hoi fawny. London N7 8DB. (Telephone : M-607 
2789, extciiKlon 2011.) 


^fofd gtolytoohiiie 

Department : of Architecture 
Senior Lecturer or Lecturer Kl in 
Architecture (First Year Studies) 
Department of Construction 
Principal Lecturer or 
Senior Lecturer or Lecturer II 
in Cartographic Technology 

Salaries : 

Principal Lecturer C7,GB0-£8,G23 (bar) £9,609 plus supple- 
menl. Senior Lecturer EB.597-E7.701 (bar)-£8.2u3 plus 
supplement. Lecturer II E4.470E7.149 plus supplement. 
(Transfer from Lecturer II to Sdnfor Lecturer Is, subject 
lo efllcloncy requirements, automatic.) 

Applications, including a curriculum vitae and the names 
of three rererees, should be sent to Head of the appro- 
priate Department. Oxford Polytechnic, Oxford 0X3 0BP, 
from -whom further particulars and application forms may 
be obtained. 


iooviioib, anuii in-»tsmvB uoursoa iar i ' ii-Arut-rv m: m 

taaohers, and Initial- training i for. graduates; , 

the Pofitarfirtiinlf) r.nr-tiflnaln In. ^furvitirin. -,DLl AHIWBjf Ilf ft 


CITY QF BIRMINGHAM 
Tiir. polytechnic: 

'J'AnuLTY QU BUSINreS 

i.£cnnien ii in Mnanciau 

AUCul'NlINO 

I'.RADUATli rcitulrcd with 
rplovmu profMBlonal qualirlni- 
llons. HrelDPonco ulvmi lo can- 
(Udaica with nil care li cxufirl- 
onco. 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
iLocluror li 


Cootf Iionouri GRADUATE, 
roiiulrnd fin ano Of Uia rollawi 
ina proJoi:ii: 


MliNT TA5£AirION MANAUE- 

ror« re,,oi,tb 

TR^SFER m C r ANY 

_ Faculty of Eng I rule ring and 
■eriouco.DBparimoni of Mcchanl- 


For Sflle '^ndjWanted 

America’s Most 
Beaatifuf Village : 
East Hdmptdn f N.Y. 

.-One restaurant. building.' 

. fully equipped, . dlnlng- 
room/bqr. banquel- 
-room/bar, Ihree-rqpm 

apartment ; one 1 house : 
four bedrooms, kitchen, 
balh ; one house : one 
bedroom, ■ living room, • 
Wt'chen and b'&th ; on 1 ) 
acre on Montauk Hlgh- 
.way. ( ' ; ' 

Excellent business pot- 
ential. Principals only. 
$576,000. • • 

Box 328, Fast Hampton, 
New York 11937. USA. ! 













THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GLASGOW 

(A Scottish Centra! Institution) 

DEGREE COURSE LEADER 

(Senior Lecturer A-P.L. equivalent) 

Salary Scale : £7,800-£9,855 
A graduate is required (Home Ecanomioe. Catering 
Management. Food Science or Food Technology) to 
lead a team which will develop a Catering and 
,iS^ l . I,0d ^ lor * Administration degree course 
(CNAA). The post win provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity for career development lor thB right person 
™2r. P ar,l ?“« Br » «nd i appneatton forma may ba ob- 
Iflined tram the Administrative Assistant (Personnel 
The Queen 8 College, Glasgow, 1 Perk Drive, Glas- 
gow G3 6LP (Tel. No. 041-334 8141, Ext. 52) Please 
mation REFERENCE THES/79 when requesting infor- 

Closing date for this post is November 30. 1970. 


THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE 
GLASGOW 

LECTURER « A ’ 

IN CATERING STUDIES 

(Temporary Appointment) 

Ajw™ ,s ‘“cq wired to tench Catering ami Fond 
tMo? Ios tu c l our5es . I, l» io HND level. Appropriate Indus- 

SSd SSn!;r nllal ' Teach,nB expcrien “ 

Salary Scale : t4.-122-E8.391 per annum. 

H2 t h P r i pariiculars and application forms „iay be ub- 

S.2 n,.S5L V? e n A{,ni /l! st:intlve Assistant (Personnel). 
The Queen’s College, Glasgow. 1 Park Drive. GJaseow 
G3 GLP iTd. No. 041-334 8141, Extension 52 S. Please 
Quote reference THE S/79 when requesting in formation. 
Closing dale for ibis post Is 30th November, 1979. 



EDlNliURCH 

DU ^ME B ,:^K, n o C N 0P 

Tmiparug^LECri^iiER |„ 

aft 

prapawd id loach ilograo and 
jpnoura rauroM as. woii a » 10 
JJJVf .,1 awplnpra and aunorviw 
Individual aiudom |ir„|ni.i8. 

salary acaln for xcadnnlr 
SSSuUSj 60 ! 1 .^ 0- uducnllon In 
ta Mi. ^ polnlm : gd.ddS 
10 * >ar ftimuni. 


Researeh Posts 


MERTON COLLEGE, 
OXFORD 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS AND 
SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
1980 

The college proposes, If 
oandldeies of aufliolqnl 
merit presenl themselves, 
bo elect to tour Junior Re- 
search Fellowships and to 
two or iforee Senior 
Scholarships In 1980. 
Tftess awards are now 
open to both' men and 
women. 

DbIrIIs of these awards end 
of the method oi applying 
for them may be obtained 
from the Warden's secre- 
tory. 7 he closing date for 
apptloationa will be Satur- 
day 5 January 1980. 


BIRMINGHAM 

FlnCHOPT COLLHUB 
Solly Oak 


Colleges and 
Institutes of 
Technology 


GLASGOW 

COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Thp Qtaagow Collage 0 | Tech- 
!5“® Ml. 8 polytechnic Inalllir- 

* ,| 0 |,0 C aduoatioii. inaliea 
pMta" ' ,W lhs 'oflowlnfl 

SYSTEMS ANALYSIS I DESIGN 

- ..... • SENIOR LECTURER • A 1 

{JJJJJjS B "ta Invited Irom well 
quollflcd paraona wl|h expert enca 
JS ar L d l»nnl8momailon 

oyo'om* end b 
epoclallst Interest and experlenae 
i® 1 U» foUowfng : Data Daao 



[si woftt Ltfora iha 
-pour, 

S.AAV'SSISi 


nnri I-.I - % 8,0n, » Modal II nfl 

'olS ri mu .? l ' on ' ^ Computer Nelworka 
22S, M 0n ' Lln !L, Syoloma. A higher 
rMOB,*h or d, Ploma rn Dpeiellonol 
aocounii ng 

or computer, eclence would bo can" 
slaorsd an addlllorul qualification. 

COHHUHICATION STUDIES 

t- LECTURER ’ A ’ 

io loaoir on a varloiy of oxtatlna 

rm& r « B B nn ^ « d i* ?1° T, B and lo 

inake a oonlrlbullon lo lliu inaaa .•» 

™'2 ,wlc 2 , l 1 on O,om ®m In a pro" 

®- A - . jn Con 11 n uni pat l on 
BOO » ,,r ? 1 do ti r «® wFUi 
pofil-graduaie Dxporionce in the 
maaa oomnninfcuilotia / cullural 
Rludtas apherg la Bought. 4 

COMPUTER STUDIES 

Suitably quail Mod nnl nxpertencBd 

$ 

PHYSIOLOGY NAUYSIS A ”° DE ? IQN ' 

5 JS 22 ? . honolJfB d^flrao 1 - and R hlahor 

ffigff* * n *n appropriate dlacinllne, 

,jsa., / sssai 

uxporlanoe desirable.' 

SECRETARIAL STUDIES 

nelavnnl. dMiee. Diptaiia ^In B 'Com- 
qualification and 

IKS T f .»a : 

denrea (aval work. 

SOCjAl POLICY I ADMINISTRATION > 

- Acftnfn latrall on^ on 

SuYrffirY 

Senior Leolurar 1 A " t ' 

• PI.MM ■ (BAM)-Se,3fl7 , 

piaarta on the salary. Male; wlll< fee 
glwn tot refavant experiande. 1 
f “Tf 1 " , ot appl | cation i and further 
beriloulara can be obtained troib the 
Miebirahipenia, Ohtaor.- Gtaoaow Col- 

5W!!f,W 

iftass.gy^i ■aysig'NxL’^stftiiss: - 




; K; 1 

• ii-V. : 

• • 


■i- ' i.. • ■ 

-V- ,, - . 


'j^iV 


r ; : - f.4 1 . 
»■ ’l' . 'l • 
i -j ; -^! -■ 





















Courses 


Research Posts continued 



Brit ten-Pears School for Advanced Musical Studies 

Manager* : AUtbunli Fcsllwl-Snape Malting, Foundation tul. , M f pbett 00 raur»l In 1980. 

Application* for ufltlim are no W IkrIM to JO™* ■»■*«« " nd _ 


filruMii 

lllicctor Sir Frier Pea/. 
C'-u difcCtur Nintjr EvBfli 
Berk 

July 20-26 
Murid 

July 27-Auguil 2 
Sdiuhcrt 
AuguM J- If 
French Song 


a il 1IM6 
ik Shim 
Scuicmixr 1-1.' 

Albert II drill opera 
woik-Jiop 
September M-21 
Tf-uHIng mil Incluik. 
land Craxlan Joan Cron 
Eric CioiJer (liwuci Cu«<M 
Wlnlon Dm Daniel T«fO 
Thomai lUntittjr 
Graham Johann 
llu*k Maguire 
I John Shlrlaf-QoM 
Robin -Spinier llte W oil 


Director Hus* *!■*• 

(Ik Jntemmlonal Acnilerar of 
StilnR Qanrlele 

wfJi'lho TeUAtlv Quartet 
Solo MiMucIoiki for 
rlollnlili 


a ext 17-27 

Joicpli SIlTeialcIn 
Solo raailcrcluto far ecUltU 


Snap* Mailings 
Training Qrohaalrn 
Director Hugh Mogul'* 
Auditions lor olacei In this 
iToll-csiibllihed chamber 
orchestra ere held annually. 
Nat year', dele* hdudh 1 
Tippet l aad Brlltoa concert 
at sanpo Mailing, and In 
London May 2r5 
A concert during lm 
W rd Aldehnrgh rasih'ol 
In June fdates lb be 
confirmed) . , 

Bach, Similarity Mil 
Monrl 

SMTO Tour 1980 
directed by Hugh Maguire 
ytolln Nabuko Intel viola 
11-14 and 18-22 July 


Anadaraln CouriM 

^iSSrSaSfMwSlN. CM..* M), Tlpr.lt CM., M> 


Tor lull dc lull 1 apply W : live Registrar, BrlllnivPcifs Scbool lor Advnntfixl Musical Studies, 
IVMUal Offke. High Sued, AldibUrgli. ttittolk tPI3 3AX. Tel : Aldcburgli ISTD 072 W» 1?35 1 


ST. MARY'S COLLEGE 

Strawberry Hill 

Research Assistant 
in Computing 

The College has recently Installed a POP 11/34 
Mini-computer and Ihe Research Assistant would bo 

Investigate the use of the computer In ell 
departments. 

(H) Develop the Library programmes for depart- 

(III) AsalsTstudents and staff with the writing of 
programmes In BASIC PLUS 
The salary would be based on three-quarters ol 
Lll Scale (minimum) plus London Allowance. The 
appointment will be for 6 months, l.e. 1st Januaiy- 

AdpII cations should be addressed to The Principal, 
St P Mary's College, Strawberry Hill, TwIckenfmrL 
TW1 4SX, and ahould Include the names of thru, 
refereea. Closing date tor. receipt of application, 
Is Friday, 30th November, 1979. I 





Design 


Institute of Medical & Health Core 

Principal' iTCtujerl/Senlor Leclnrec/Locturer, in Product PcMIpal Lfcturor. In CoK.rdln.tion ol Studies and OccU- 
design. General Design Practice, Drawing and lllustra- Phonal .Therapy. Teohnoloov. Occupational 

surfsaw ssa ras Med,cal tato,awry 

T “ x,,le 0s8i »" md VisuaI Com ' Laojurera ircooupaZalTharw. Radiography, Optlos. 
muni unions. i e»i>u,nBa 


The Hong Kong Polytechnic is a large Insti- 
tution of advanced education which offers 


rauu.i ' ur UUTUI I»uu OUUWBIIVM WIIIWII UlltJIO . ^ # 

courses In a wide range of subjects. In FlA£tri£f|l EnflineerMfl 

' L.o.uT."/8anlor Laolurar./Laolurara tn Trane 
comprising 20 teaching departments, It also has m isaion and Distribution of Eleoirlcal Energy/ instrument 
a number of interdisciplinary institutes and 


Leoturers In Occupational The 
‘Medical Laboratory Sclenoea 
end Physiotherapy, 


rapy, Radiography, Optlos. 
(Blood Group Serology) 


a number of interdisciplinary institutes and 
centres. It Is now preparing plans emphasizing 
high level programmes and applied research 
activity relevant to the needs of. Hong Kong., 
The Polytechnic Invites applications for the 
following posts which are tenable, from 1st 
September, 1980 : 


Institute of Textiles & Clothing 

Principal Laoturers/danlor Leoturers In Woven Fabrio 


Principal Leoturera/Senlor Lecturers In Woven Facrio 

talion ana Measurement " _ . ■ .. , ■ Manufacture and KnitHno Technology. 

(Principal and Senior Lecturers will be expected Jo have 3 en |or Leoturere/Lecturere In Clothing Design and Cloth* 
had experience In administration and courae/laboratory , n _ Technology/ Production, 
development) • r ■ . ■ w . 

Hadronic Enaineerina School of Sodal Work 

r! i , 1 • fcliyiHvOllliy. _ Senior Lecturers/Leoturers In Psychology (Child Care). 

Principal Leqturora/8enk>r Leoiucbi's/Lecturer* In.Eleo* Sociology or Social Work (Practical Training). 

Jronlo Engineering with expertise In one ■ or- more of (Candidates ahould be lamlllar with the Hong Kong 
the following ; • Integrated Circuit Applications, Computer scene in ihefr particular speolalilea, preferably through 
Hardware and Software, Circuit Theory, Microelectronics, actual' experience In the field. Fluency In written Chlnoao 
Systems, and Control, Instrumentation, Calibration: and an< j eooken Cantonese will also be reaulred.t 


lyohology (Child Care), 
lloal Training). .. . 
with the Hong Kong 


.uwitD cngirapnng witn-muaniaB in ouv or-'nigra oi (uanoiaates ahouid be familiar with the H( 
.the following ; Integrated I Circuit Applications, Computer scene In ihefr particular apeolalllea, pre/erabl 
AWHjnianCy Hardware and Software, Circuit Theory. Microeiecironlca, .aotual experience In the field. Fluency In wrltte 

Principal Locturenr/Senior Lectured /Lecture re In Accoun*. ,|L ^ !! lrU ' nefl,ayon, af|d and spoken Cantonese will also be required.) 

tam* A* jy^we rt tty veca ncfee:wt« .be In jhe Communlcaliop Engineering, , t .... 


specialism ol Cost and Management Accounting). 


AimlfcdsiieiiM Institutittnal Mohogement 

Senior Lecturers/ LecUtrcre In Chemical Technofogy ^ 1 COtBnilJ Stl)dW5 tt 

iMl/*a llMAhu Mbit OilUfcIl4fiytlo4ai*-b. - 1 •• 


General Qualifications for 
Appointment 

Principal Lecturer: (a) a ’degree or professional quallfl- 
catigna; and (fa) an advanoed speolallst qualification or 
extensive experience In * specialised field; and [Q] 


Senior Leoturera/Letfurerd In Chemloaf Technology ■* vMIDIIIIjJ jlUUltJb , i -_ Principal Lactufer: (a) a ’degree or professional quallfl- 

wptfed BMogy end Physlos/Materiats Technology. . Senior Leolurera/Leclurera In Food Production Food Ser-; cations; and (fa) an advanoed speolallst qualification or 
^ .. l. . _ ' ‘ vIca.Applied' , Teonnology/Facll|ty Planning, Applied extensive experience In a spaolalised field; end jo) 

Rimilinif JL <kllrvavintl •, r .bwal/Ecbnopilo/Hurnan/Flnanclal aapaole, , Substantial teaohlng and industrlal/oommeroiai experh 

PiU Qliiy tt JUlVoyillU ' ■ . , enoe; and (d) proven administrallve ablilty. * 

Qripcfyaf teoturara In Budding, Science end Building ■ fjnoa lul ir A >. - • •• ,-.••• Senior Laoterer: (a) a degree or profegalanal quaJ/oe* 

fiwwsing. Languages, r..- plus preferably an pdvanoed epeolallat qualllloa; 

^aripa|.iWuiB^/San[pr. lacWcar. In Bum.., Hanao^ 8 ,n|P,^ { SSSj 

. Principal ieCturera/Senlor Lacturers/UctiKare in Builds ■. mm ■■ j>>. ■» dal experience (about 3 additional years) ; end. (d) 

Irw Tamhncrtw, ^ ^Building Services: and G*n wal. practloei lAatlietllQ I ICQl ||ClteS-t. - . ■■ •' • - r fb^pveq 4idfnlnt»tratWq 

. ^^r^j^n^Lacluraii in Quantity 8uhreying fPridi. ^ Mathentatfos, 

.Land Suneylng. . .oi^iauos or uperptions R?aea«jn V ; priate ; Held dt etudy Und -(fay a f least five years pro*® 8 : 


. mg laonrvHcgy, muiwing servioas: and Gansrai^ practloe; inullrainUllLQ| j|lUaieS -V .proven pominiatrative aoiuty. ; 

. oflls bs £r2^o1fi1rd^ Meclninical t Marine Engineering ; .SSJ&SS23£ ^ 

MW""-}' 

Business & Management Studies ■ . p *' 

Upfurtra/Lacfurpra fti transport. Operaflohs; f*- ■ ja-"«. : • p;- HK$a5,62Q;to.:HKI114,a4b .pA 

e ««axc. ip, «<. Man^l , P*. 


KtwAra/Ssfllor . Lectors/ teOtur^a' 

•UbJOcta. • .■ ■ k 


PriiplMl LfCiurora/Sanfor ' LdolurefR/Laclurafsi Tn J 
. , - BU'mg ISlUd^Jb Applicants :mg*t, have 1 ; ekperlent 

•; -r-.’ gjfg y r jjyf gf .Ilf loilowing e/eas : .; Oai^ Baea Mai 





ilyteonnlc. Benema .• 
iubsldlzed accommodauon 
nn f; children's 
T gtalulty equal lo& 

-.entire comraot perlo^ 

Information are obtafn? A 


faer’ Information are 6 . 

lovernment London OH'cs. ' 
X 3LB. United, Kingdom. 
hould be returned to the 


tholr ^ loHer the po^J^V 

' ^ they ° an ^ l^a, 



good reasons why the 


TheTimesLiterary SupplementwIUbereturninq 
next week, on Fnday,23rd November. 3 

It will contain informed, and incisive reviews of 
over 50 important new books. 


1 ■ « - " 'If.u 

f - ; 

- • ... . . 


ii - ;v-V‘ u v”' 

If • •, • . . 


takes a while longer. " ' ~ - * 

,^f W K^K als ,° be 1 s ! fa , r h n ga major series ofsurveys 
ot notable books which have appeared durincr our 
absence, while leading writers and scholars will be 
nominating outstandmg tides. 

ii-ipngfo be a pafticularlygUmulatmg issue, 
arid a return to the standard and quality ofreviewina 


; review.for over 75 years. > ! v 

^IhtbeligHt of ftativeYe cetlainyourpatiende 
.. will be amply rewarded.: : . 




*,- r \i ' f. ,u«;' 

• ' -“ -- ".I !.*• ^ , -liV - 












tub timks iiig»i:k i:i>rt:\in>N siiimm.kment *. THE TIME s higher education supplement 
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Laurie Taylor 


rvrN 




A**’.:#?' 

i VfciS if ■ ' 



Union view 

Getting the worst of all 
worlds with a recipe 

cxdniinniinn of the immediate pjw . , ,, 

&SSSSE& for calamity m the colleges 


After a year’s enforced absence it 
would have been nice to be able to 
restart the union view column with 
a cheerful forward-looking review 
of educational developments. The 
ore sent combination' of cutbacks m 
educational expenditure, however, 
makes this . impossible ; any 
ox am in a l inn of tile immediate pros- 


in implement ny, 
■ 11 5& 


»n tins seew. / 


1 ‘"’w:-.: 


serious, and poiuntislly 
-is the situation we -now face. , 

\ x j s the Combination of cucum* 
Manors which is proving .so deva- 
■>ii aline. Tlie June Budget ipiroduccd 
specific education cuts of some 
£5Sni.. and the Rate Support- Grant 
Increase Order was cut By HOOm 
compared with what wfluld be 
required to take full . account of 
increases in pay and prices. . ■ 

Since education accounts toi 
about half of ail expenditure 


ffrovWM 

ollnw for the capping _ ot tne 
advauced tarlh.r Ration pool. 

This is not a totally new . P®™? 
since such provision was to be part 
of tha package of proposaU ansing 

from the Oakes report. Those pro 
posals, however, did *«£Mnt £ . an d the Minister lias DP 
package and would also have consu i t with NATFHIv 
created a national body tor 

advanced further education which 



J&zi 


» Well mm ", said Lapping, finger- 
tips insuther in what he look m be 
a pastoral gesture. “ You vo cer- 
tainly taken tho right step m com- 
ing to seo me. That's what academic 
supervisors are lev. Listening in 
students' problems and then doing 
what they can to help them come 
t«t terms with them 

Actually, he reflected, he’d wen 
auriirKlnflly short of student prob- 
leai- iM ihc past few yeurs. JJJ 
hi, colleagues in ihu Depur lint nt 
tif Cumin uni cat ion und . Meiiiu 

Stud lei were forever budge ring ‘he 
adfke secretaries for personal 
and Jjihing off *o this or tlwt 
SufCial Cases Committee m put in 
u word for Alison and Jonathan, 
hit umi supervisees seemed to bear 
i hi'ii* psychic hurts with unusual 
atoicisni. ' 

li was true that, lo?.c summer, in 
Abcrv vtyth, during u rewarcli 

term,’ he'd been naked for Ini per* 
miii.i 1 utlvico about " comiiiR nut by 
« hcnnn-hiiilred lad who'd descrl heil 
himself » a " child of the earth . 
But it later transpired that me 
youth w.ii not even a member ot 
the university (whatever his 
might have hero on earth) and bad 
..only come across from PrestoiSTt 
far -a. day ouling ; a dull fact which 
nude l-appin# considered prnpn- 
taW for his rehnbihiuuon— 
peculiarly inappropriate. 

Hi k Alhon Stock well looked 
bett ci prospect. Her very cult once i 
to tiu- room bad been so apprehen- 
sive. that he'd Immediately offered 
fact d two-week extension for. her | 
continuous BtttssoiBiU essay- - on 
" What dies ft mean to say we 

i.-^lH^^Vieiid trouble ”y he 
illy, bo soon as -mm d 


auoiir nan •» fla vauuu --- naD „,inti» 

relevant for RSG this forced most would have been itata t » ' 

- with the Government about the awe 

of the pool and gradually .develop 
more sophisticated njechamsnis for 
de tor mining its distribution to local 
authorities. 


local authorities to review their 
educational expenditure commit- 
ment halfway through a financial 
yoor. With most educational institu- 
tinns at the busiest point of their 
veer and with exam motions m pro- 
gress, it w os not until. the start of 
the new academic year that many 
lecturers realized that over the 
summer their financial estimates 
for the current year had been cut. 

Bristol Polytechnic i lost 3 per cent 

of ill not bufett (£275, WW) North g ™ nw only a few 

Pot. the h»«w k 

still trying to determine how to im- 
plement iu policy. At a recent con- 
tcronce of tne Standing Conference 


rnmiivd tn 

consult with NATFHIi- on tho 
matter. It does, however, suggest a 
total failure to comprehend tho com- 
plex network of courses and institu- 
tions that now compose the public 
sector of higher education. Ono can 
only predict chaos at this abrupt 
overturn of die present system of 
financial control. 

.... . ■ — . M-ntintNil runresents Local authorities and educat ouul 
What is bbw.prop worlds: a .institutions have now been able to 

lijaoiUAi* »* ... a.U. Avnnnr i. 


the worst of ail possible worlds:, a 
closing of the pool, with total expen- 
diture determined solely, by die 
Government and no machinery, or 
adequate methods, to decide its dis- 
tribution. With the commencement 


(L-14U.QQD) and ’ Lnncli ester Poly 
[cell n ic S por cent (£352,000) ,10 
lake Just a low examples. Other 
iuaiiiuifons varied considerably: All. 
liiMVt'V'L'r, were asked to bear m 
mind tlie Government's policy on 
reducing public expenditure when 
preparing budgetary estimates for 
the succeeding ycar(s). 

This is now in progress In. all 
higher educational institutions, 
although no final decision will be 
i ul>cii until the results of the 
1 980/ A 1 Rato Support Grant scttlo- 
iiiiiiil ore known. , 

The new Educanon Bill Is yet 
number vehicle for the Govern- 
ment's cutback programme. This 


of Principals and Directors of 
Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education, Dr Rhodes Boyson 
admitted that for the first year 
there would have to be a rough 
and ready formula”. The sugges- 
tlons for subsequent years sound 
even more alarming, with a unit 
cost or formula approach relating 
funding to the number, of students 
studying particular disciplines. . 

These are, os yet, only sugges- 
tions — since the detailed proposals 
will not he available for some weeks 


digest the Government's expendi 
ture plans published in .the White 
paper on November 1- -They awuit 
the results of the rate support 
grant negotiations, with the 
.announcement expected today. Only 
theu will- collages aud polytechnics 
be able to assess fully the magni- 
tude of the cutbacks confronting 
them. 

However, preliminary budgetary 
plans now being received from 
many institutions reveal the size of 
the cuts which local authorities arc 
anticipating may be necessary. With 
staffing costs generally* accounting 
for some 70 per cent of total expen* 
diture it is clear that many poly- 
technics in particular are having to 
look at savings to be made In this 
area. Whether such scrutiny falls 
on academic or non-academic staff, 
whether it takes die form of 
delayed or frozen appointments or 


nun ■' • 

M ll- *111 

i.i \.\ I HU- .mil the nihil 
m-i im nituih • ' ! '* — - 
Nl' l*l* i im 

m ilium 'i ii'ls fur ecademit 
I., ,ii Mil l-.iv.- lung been r? 
qu.". in i •• l *:ws and polytef 
m ill* 1 P'mlii M’ctnr cc-rraiab 

v. nip u with the vuiverut* 

T.i ■ ihc^t- levels funluri' 

ilu- l" , "“ w i hi Id he to underej' 

'i ii.m lv ill" viability of nj.. 
citit -f -. Sl.iflnn; ratios for k?'. 
inn- -*-•»! li.ivo ulruadv wor».-H‘.' 
tin* P* 1 ' 1 f, " A y»ai<, and mntai' 

I’NAA «|tiiii<|iii‘iiiilul reports V 
pniut'd i" tin* need for Impr. 1 

.st.iltimi i\- ."iirivs partievhd ‘ 

.s,'ii im b'v.'ls if iicadd 
ufi' in'l tu dti line. 

Ki'mmicIi piiigrimunos and’ 

SL'.iirh ■■luff are ulso partial// 
vulnt-i-.ilih', and thoro are alii/ 
signs that 'he cuts are taking C/ 
toll mi new tipimintmoim. nl 
Uoyhim is serious in hlj (cs f 
niL'iif h» imp roving vocatisj 
iiriciiiL-d i-ducation then he 
hi i-ccugm/c the contrlbuiHif 

th , U , IkWl months. Famiiini' 

gradual decline. Jj Uirown up. Whether wq like it or 

Already, however, the we must toll up the 'old map — 
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particularly I 
^ptnic^,. ... 


Lost landmarks on the road 
to the twenty-first century 


There are both original and re- 
vised versions of this leader. The 
first was written in April when It 
seemed that 77ie THES would be 
coming back : the second a week 
.ago. The point of SHying this is to 
emphasize just how much the map 
of higher education lies changed 


has begun. Through 
voices arc raised In n 
local level joint carapaipuw 
the cuts arc being moaittln 
NATFHE involved aloopUiM 
trades unions and ceozi 
groups. Some local authors 
olready convinced of tk 
against the cuts, but oihmw 
determined to outbid the W 
ment in their desire to 
economies 

I: is going to bo a long. tort 


won. 


Jean Boi 


)ugh i 

in PJM ir:*' Thai 


>11 up 

1984 or until Mrs 
U-turn on' public 


leas; Uuril 
Thatcher does 
./expenditure. 

The first leader argued : “Two 
: ..(.things are certain : tne 1980s will 
probably be as unlike the 1970s as 
. the 1970a runted out to be unlike 
the 1960s, and we cannot predict 
l|i: how uixllke.” It asked of the 1980s : 

“ WIIL. they -. be a beleaguered 
- decade when the negativism of the i 
later 1970s is reinforced by renewed 
cuts in public expenditure in Mrs 


selves, and even such a self-confi- 
dent sector as higher education is 
crippled by doubt. The crude notion 
has been widely accepted, not 
just by many voters but by 
serious academics, that tlie public 
economy is a leech living on tho 
wealth-creating private economy. 
The more sophisticated notion of a 
mixed economy that stressed the 
•interdependence of public and pri- 
vate has fallen out of fashion. The 
efforts by the AUT in a recent pub- 
lication to show that the former is 
far too simple a view of the con- 
tribution that universities make to 
national wealth, or by UKCOSA to 
prove that in any but the most 
short-term analysis of costs the pre* 
sence of overseas students may be 
of net benefit to the British 
economy, ere dismissed as special 
pleading. The popular reaction paro- 
dies, that, if Mandy Rice-Davles— 
“He would say. that, wouldn’t he”. 


colleges have n 
remind it of its 


often bluer fight— but It Thatchers Britain and plunging 


77m? fliit/ior is Assistant 
(Higher Education) o; NA» 


First class 
honours 
'I in stupidity 


Silt) casually, as soon a<s -mm a 
settled hefsel* an a polypropylene 
MSdu-chalr, -“You know Juts of 
v jounjj people, of ' your «c siari 
• thinking there’s, only one fellow-for 
iham in the whole world and then- 
three wreaks afterwards whatt he* 
tumbled into bed with someone 
else Iii*y Rod they can’t, even 

• wvteir.tW his . face 4 *. ... (Lapping s, 
racy account of student lovedne was 
not u« col cured by the more con* 
vsDiimiel vision of his own wue 
Joanna walkhitf unseeingly pest him 

*. in-Si,. Markus Square on the second 
>- diyiof .their honeyiijoqn.) ■ 

.. “I. dofl’t want to sound liUo Dr 
, Speck ■*.' He allowed himself a per- 
■ • mlrtive chuckle. a But that’s wlmt 
grov inMip means • ■ 

' Alison’s oyea wera fixed nit bn. 

•' 'Clearly, breakoown wu dost., at 
.hand. SJife must Vamvf straUduaviay 
< ihit .file waso't dealing /with ■ some- 

• im,* whaTd never put a - foot opiside 
Site Senior Common Room. 1 , 

. -^No trouble with; grtov p f be 
; . ; esu)4>d.' She stared ‘.back dt ( him. 

‘ ■ wide-eyed. (Perhaps bis 1 frankness 
bid .K-aiparMUy atupned her.) . ■ . 
v Wilt ' jRrSM-smokina’/ hi added. 1 ; 
-Jiei*fcd u «kUa Were while against -the 
■ ; UHHpktr|. • of tho . Macka- 

. .-M»r. /acto fnsefcqut#^, he^. sug- 
tWwd a HiHB ivildly. oware that 
tbU w»| : virtually . his last cimmer- 
culiU/at ftard . ,^|m Wd • bust havp 

i'. .- - *-. '. -.. 

“ 0h i«. y«8 B j ,she' said suddenly 
v rriieVmL ; Yet a'Wi a bility • 



I speak tell me that; the pattern 
quite definitely has. More students 
are coming from Western and oil- 
rich countries, very many fewer 
from the third world ; more rich 
students are coming (sometimes 
from poor countries), fewer poor 
ones 1 (even from rich countries). 

The latest proposed increases— 
from £5.000 a year minimum for 
prospective doctors, dentists and 
vets to £2,000 for arts students— are 
of a wholly different order from 
any. previous rise. The flow will 
now almost certainly decline in 
absolute terms., and this could 
cripple . the viability .9i t J.u|t .tho|e 


only among the highest In the 
world, but quite out of line with 
the policies of our EEC partners. 
Our lawyers advise us that some 
vexatious Euro-lltigant may try to 
challenge the level of our fees in 
the European Court. We do not 
think he will succeed, as this con- 
cerns education (outside die Treaty 
of Rome) rather than equality of 
economic competition (inside it). 
But just in case, this suitably vague 
formula could prove ,h useful legal 
long stop, calculated to quash any 
litigation nt an early stage. 

# One of. the pleasant little 
rlvUeges -given to a Member of 


Council ubout the effect rf 
on editors and journalist* 
did not mention was 
wonted (God forbid) to 
advice befoio It was W 
hud merely to walk •crjag 
St reot from his Masters 
University College to ‘ 

Patrick Neill, QC, JJJ 
Souls, ouo of our M°f •eg—. ^ 
libel lawyers and, 9 ul “, ,n SJf 
of course, chairman D ' tIon » 


roateners Britain and plunging tt» ■* j 

enrolments caused by demographic JrLlfillGr CQUCarlOn 
decline? Or will the 1980s be years , 6 . 7 ^UVaLIUU 

should not be 
afraid to question 
the need for cuts 


... year 

of pt'omlse when the progressive 
hopes of the 1960s and early 1970s 
for the carefree expansion of edu- 
cational opportunity and through 
this the advance to a more civilized 
[lii'and 1 intelligent -society are revived, 
* 1 fuelled by the revenue from North 
Sea oil and untapped demand from 
adults, women and workers ? ” 

.Only six weeks before Ihe begin- 
>ung of the pew decade a great 
deal has changed. The first state- 
t ment H itUl true, perhaps truer! 
i : the doudfl have certainly grown 
darker but they still obscure our 
View o! the 1980s. The second Ques- 
has already been 
answered, hopes of the 


So tlie first duty of higher educa- 
tion is to put aside its defonsive 
doubts. It is possiblo to question 
the simplicities of the new right 
with its hatred of equality and 
rtice wi 


social justice without 
with Tony Benn. 


Council. , tUai x r vSHraL ^ il0 p e s of the 19GOS 

Now it Is my view ; UW J » alnyjst expired In tho 1973 
reel ion of Official *“ forIl jS ®^ es 5l, or ) Were revived feebly 
(Lords) to ijiye it ft • JJJ ^ Ml ' Callaghan 

misluudiiig title— will Williams are now dead, 

rather marc Rrtbhu era (like the See 


distaste for 

going ell the way 

There is no need to measure contri- 
butions to notional wealth in terras 
of quosi-inc taphysic a 1 categories 

like the “public sector” aud the 
“private sector*’ (nor indeed is 


polytechnics and 
perfect right to 
duty. 

Such reminder is certainly neces- 
sary. In three important areas cuts 
have been imposed not only cal- 
lously but stupidly. First, the de 
cision to increase overseas student 
fees to an “economic” level has 
apparently been taken with an 
alurining luck of consideration about 
its possible effects. It is simply 
not good enough to say that just 
because- when Mr Crosland first 
started this invidious process 13 
years ago it did not appear to act 
us much of a disincentive to - over- 
seas students coming to study in 
Britain the same will happen again. 

As Christopher Price points out 
on the faciug page, successive in- 
creases In fees have led to impor- 
tant changes in the composition of 
the overseas students’ body in 
British higher education, many of 
which are far from welcome. This 
tendency to favour the “ undeser- 
ving ” overseas student and discri- 
minate against the “ deserving ” will 
be hugely reinforced by the new 
increases. 

Nor will the damage necessarily 
stop there. There is simply no 
guarantee that universities will be 
able to replace their lost grants 
with fee income. The consequences 
could woll be lower standards of 
education for home students (be- 
cause of the squeeze on costs), or 
small and inefficient classes, or con- 
ceivably the closure of departments 
and whole Institutions that serve 
vital British interests. Most im- 
portant of all, there is no guaran- 
tee that once the overseas students 
have been frightened Rway by high 
fees that they will over return. 


,I ,, ”“IU W.HA JI1UCCU IJ IT 1 . *111 1 

SRKiiSJ Neglect will lead 

wealth with gup). The real. choice tO 1116111010110^ 

immobility and 


are in college, qualifying for higher 
education.- They Are already on very 


Christopher Price 

It 1$ Bull the received wisdom of 


textbook role of checking Cohservu- 

tlve governments. (They aro not half 

» 00d ^ T/w Times correspon- 
1 rCfediiuf deuce cqlumns— one roasoq, I sus- 

crippllng ; fimradJU burdens .will p 8 ct, for Mrs T, being able to Rot 

f0T m 3 ?i b if tXVny ' w ^ sa muc h °vor tho past 

beconia illegal overstayers Hv- 5 | x months.) But a deft, nent llttlo 

win 0 l>Brhtlon last Monday in tho dobulu 
miSiShi ilD wlv - hS thev 9 ? L he “Prevention of Any Mem It m 

: Sg- ” u * wM 

. tKy^tlro “fftalrtly /. i°o? r 0°i?. £e : m &i!Sft B-ly ll ! 11 li ls 

: WwiSh’lrAJcl.tS 

Tne Treasury, ot course, baa ueaa made -tree Sensible suseostion that 


censed 


2K hu 

turicnl ovunts. (U h WRMfc that Britain will require 

baring ilmr the A® »|r fn alS ■•W m oE higher education 
incuts havo been dec!# "[ » at ol abseut-mlnded oxpansion. 

United States did In tho 


is not between ideological con- 
stricts, between tho free enterprise 
weaflih-cr eating heaven and the 

State bureaucratic wealth-consuming i.,.,.,, „ i „ _ 

hell, bur between concrete prior “ lOWCl St&IlClcirQS 
ties : should wo provide better 


educational opportunities for dis- 
advantaged adults or spend more 


incuts % 

secret until 20.18.) . ^ 

But l uovur look a 6^.- 
the ninnlh. H,1 ‘ l , c ! ? lW S lo 
process in i tin tell by uV 

■»»«. «‘ ta " n ' lll G " 0 'fSt. 


: .'6s the 


Htmul Hum 7,..- |n* 
oppose It lino byH ! ' c . ^ 
stead when it renchos 
after Chri stma s. 

.. niit/mr w Luhouf 

tuishum, V7cst 


on research in high energy physics 
on tho ono hand, or on the oLher 
import more Japanese stereos or 
fly to Majorca on holiday more 
often ? 

aSB- it is today, Half If the ron I questions are asked 
l2 or ?n! a 7 m ? ss ‘-to preserve tho raiher than the bogus ones, the 
>i ■ oE genuinely In* onwera may turn out much more 



I tfn fmrtnn ■>? Mia m wio 

f.’rr 1 Uie Svitem n« If 4. 

-form of ln 9 rc Popular 

Ivflie Oofti.i^i ^'cation, and hv 
V*?' University for a new deal 
rll « present 


The second area of great concern 
is the Government’s proposals for 
controlling costs in the nubile sec- 
tor—*’ capping the pool ” is the 
They hove re- 


favourite phrase. 


iiiey 

jected the admittedly clumsy 
pa by tho 
ng in 


favourably tor 
farfi 


.. higher education — 
and for large parts of the rest of 
tha presanUy despised public sector. 
But ahls should not simply be 
motivated by solf-lntorost. The one 
quality above all which a society 
looks for in its higher education 


arrangements suggested ny 
Oakes commllteo but put notnii _ 
their place. The consequoncos of 
this neglect will be inefficiency (pre- 
sent patterns of expenditure will be 
frozen), immobility (new plans will 
be stifled), and lower standards. 

The third area of concern is the 
sudden loss of an already Inade- 
quate planning horizon for the upl- 


"."i - . -- _■ • v- - . MHIm u HW.. .kW ' Ul 1«U1M TV* 

are ndt pardcUlarly pppUl^ .any^y, , WrW parliamentary ansWerLwhep 
and m . spite Of ipW w e lobbying by ' — L * - ■ j- “ 

both the NUS arid the vice-chance 


vordt-les and the dashing of hones 
that Oakes might provide something 
similar for the public sector, Again, 

& ““d to TiC’ ; Si'raUonality. tho consequences wJM be loefilcl- 

learning Sljnic t The nrSrictil implication of all ency, immobility and demoralization. 

PhtHstine a,2 C - a !L SEES" f tbis is that higher; education should U glier. _ efljtZatipn should cer- 
'■J'V'firud; soda!? in -55f tiot be •atraid of questioning the tainly. subject the whole case for 

■hon couirtj consump- nee d for any and all cuts in public cuts to the most rigorous exoimna- 

. . T* .. more ithe* expenditure at this time (which, it t»on aud .not be intimidated by the 


nobody: 

before 


emqrBe- . They ate neither it high ‘faes.i tfiit 
an tsiabtlslimeot priority . as. the, represented 
.overseas service oE, the BBC, nor .ah i “ full c 
Irrimodfate an ,, electoral ■ • one. a*, B h ^y| 
ischcioi tronsport^foc large - — ,! * 1- - 


looking, 
Christmas* Eve 


i couple: qf 
‘ Eve 19G6, 
ifferentia 


tt’wo' .ndW' columnists 1 ore' 

Dr 


THGS's 


• Vet-, in, many *r pys th*y p‘r 
have a 'more lasting effect , 
.of .(lie-, och ac tbts; oversea 



, Xdppjlrtg ^a- 

- Wvw lined uisfecfl, Inw alt '.early/. 

; Freqdiiih. look with slight .Mj'low 

: ? ^Tbw’siairiftbl my: dear, Notlung 
w wuroy »bottt:rtiftCc.: We got «m-m, 
of AU dVcry.rzerm. Vrtu,, 

an? nm aim, yap Know, My wora/j, 
fsi. U. gctl tt W, gifdit ibf Hf-eat: 



Th6 practical 

h 

or a..„ ... 

iot easy to At ■*-* c*i»cuJiture - at this time (which, it . ^ on and ,pot be intimida t®M UJ SilB 

^ needs to ‘be emphasized, is entirely apparent swing away from welfare 

ha.u- : °" conducted. The separate from the search fof effi- statlsm. Higher _ education should 


Where cuts 
hit the 
wrong note 


tnore- than culture. 


UIHYClSlljr a . 

Cultural Studies^ an4 author of The Vse's of Literacy. ^ 


[whose first column will RPPJ* 1 
be^ajro^oj;.;o^ Leeds Polytechnic since 


W'C eitpendltur 
wave threat 


jnsof 


" director of tw. „• 

th ... uv. -• -• York university- n 


laiidtis i EMterqi 
/lady fo,r.: tiilrd:; Wocl 


. par t iOy - w wcfslqh. marks .'Obt'.^e'.Tre^; 

:6l u dents :Tho . fotririrffeb." 

" rfo'nL 

r *“ l “ ,rt aM iwparofehitd 


p ntoddfiLUR 


t awpnwi: 


decision .jokes'. *{Mt, dasa bonowra TWe irid vhlmju 
for : slieer . myopic stupldltyiV’ -? ’• .wqi-Mvtf. iii r Brin! 


the ; run* f i-M^h. of <wpc .!»».: 


at xorK UBiTv.— . {fi 
d > * freqbeift broadca? 1 . • 

JahnS H f °fhe t 

■ ^ an ^' illlani Tkylorj d ire ctor 

'-the- higher eduC ^p fbr.iT 

Christopher " PM’ce* !■ jpabopr 

•West 1 . ■ A- l. _ .... - Lt ..1 ' nrf p far HIP . Jk 


Kpduil.ebblrif bt o£ higher educati- 

,S C i *l n ■ P arts ot the 

feh« Mgh tide there is q good cas 


ciencjr and accountability). Indeed ! certainly subject tHe . detailed justi- 
ioth' this is a far more honest course , flcation for detailed cuts, to equally 

* rigorous examination and npt to be 

t6o..Un)id in. pointing but their, 
disastrous consequences. Bqt It lias 
a third duty .that is perhaps even 
more important than Uie first .two 


public sector. If 
case fof cuts, higher 


^ 

3 tl ? t a more ' honourable response thq'n 
u Their cannibalism* ' ' J ' 

vtcopifig paralysls .. Yet at the same-timd reality must 
be faced. The present Government 


Paralysis 

» classical 

- the— iilh- 


that is not to be overwhelmed and 
obsessed -by the , cuts to th? exclu- 

' everything else. : 

l E may xeqUltje.; radical 
reinterpretation Ip Tory tlraei but 
it should not be allowed to die 
through failure to attempt It. Ip the 
same way the search for ways to 
protect the, truly excellent Institu- 
tions Is jnade more urgent not less 
by the cuts. Tllie future structure' of 




ans 
d is (in- 


Richard Hoggart 

More' than two years ago, at Gold- 
smiths’, we were telephoned with 
an offer we could hardly refuse. 
Would we be willing to become 
the home of the first National 
Centre for Orchestral Studies ? 
Orchestral training needed to be 
Improved ; the BBC Academy nt 
Bristol was being wound up ; many 
people In the musical world would 
help with money; the Gulbeukiau 
report on the training of musicians, 
about to be published, would argue 
for such a centre ; Goldsmiths’ had 
a strong musical tradition. 

It did not take us long to agree. 
A planning committee was formed, 
and offers of money come in with 
astonishing speed. Almost exactly 
a year from that first telephone 
call we bad £500,000. spread over 
five years, towards basic running 
costs. 

The centre ‘ opened its doors this 
autumn. Naturally, almost all the 
first intake of .75 (chosen from 
many more who npplied) sought dis- 
cretionary grants from their l.e.a.s. 
A_gain, all the soundings- were 
highly propitious. Most local 
authorities, we were assured, would 
be glad to think that one or more 
of their brightest young rauslcii 
bad . beeu selected for so 
guished a' course. 

. So we come to this spring, and 
the conjunction of sending out tihe 
first offers of places and tne arrival 
of the Tory Government. The’ result 
at • first seamed likely by be 
disastrous for. the centre. Grant re- 
fusals multiplied, For a week or 
two it lookad as though we would 
not .have enough students to com- 
pose anything approaching <a full 
orchestra. But through enormous 
efforts on all sides'— 4n what can 
only be a oncc-nnd-for-ali operation 
— we started on rime, . 

So one of the elementary lessons 
wo have lind rubbed in hard is that 
discrotlonary areas tend to bo cut 
first, But there aro more hopeful 
signs, and those are what I want to 
stress. Wc have found that, if tihelr 
imaginations are touched, some 
local authorities will still cut all 
sorts of Gordian knots and act with 
speed end generosity. 

There is no formal reason why a 
local authority should not give a 
grant if it wishes, The reason many 
now find it extremely difficult is, 
simply and understandably, finan- 
cial. Some-, hove introduced rules 
cutting out that kind of grant right 
across the board ; I am bound to 
say ••-that seems toe : simple and 
inflexible a response. Others look 
at their reduced finances and do 
not see how they cart' offer grants 
to a new Institution, unique though 
It may be. It would be obtuse to 
wag a finger at them. 1 Their diffi- 
culties are all too plain j" they have 
n)raos( no room for manoeuvre. 

■ There, I think, is the . nub of the 
problem. The l,e,a.s do need' to find 
room for manoeuvre in . favour pf 
particularly .good discretionary 
courses, pven .within their reduced 
budgets. The NCOS students are 
dfawri from the best of their year's 
young executants. The NCOS course 
wijl give them an unparalleled 
opportunity to leai 
ing from so 
fessionals. E 


Yet 18-year-olds all over *h« 
country are about to move into 
universities, polytechnics and insti- 
tutions of higher education with full 
mandatory grants. Good : 1 would 
be one of the last to want Robbins’s 
principle (conic in if qualified and 
willing) eroded. Stilly anyone 
iuvolved in higher education knows 
that some of those admitted at 18 
do so not because they have a 
strong sense of purpose but fnute 
de tnieuxi because they do not 
know at that time what else they 
might da with themselves ; because 
they want time to “sort themselves 
out”, because they “might just as 
well ”, because their parents or 
teachers led them to assume it was 
tho next inevitable step ; because It 
was easier to stay on the conveyer 
belt than jump off ; and so on. 

This pattern is for too routine. 
Some 18-year- olds would benefit 
from a gap of one or two or three 
years between school and full-lime 
higher education. They could then 
take stock of their hopes better and 
decide whether full-time higher edu- 
cation is what they realty want. 

bo it is easy ro.iay out. wlint Is 
needed to reach this greater flexi- 
bility : 

1. A greater disposition bv parents 
to help their . children choose in- 
teresting things to do in the inter- 
vening years. 

2. Greater backing and encourage- 
ment from the schools to -take this 
route. 

3. Firm local education authority 
agreement to keep grants available, 
once places have, beeu gained. • 

4. The firm agreement of the higher 
educational institutions to keep the 
places on o£fe>r. 

All this Is, in fact, possible today; 
and some institutions and some 
l.e.a.s practise it (as with VSO de- 
ferments). But sucb deferments are 
Y&y few indeed in comparison with 
tlie total HE/FT entry. 

What I am arguing for is a con- 
scious and considerable change of 
style, a positive commitment to 
greater flexibility, so that this prac- 
tice becomes— itho ugh still no doubt 
the choice of a minority (and stud- 
ent choice is essential) — more fre- 
quent than at -present and spread 
more across different types of insti- 
tution, different social groups and 
different parts of the country. 

Here we come back to students 
such as ours . at NCOS. Given that 
any increase in discTetdonury grants 
must. In present circumstances, 
come from reallocations within ex- 
isting budgets, will some l.e.a.s posi- 
tively set out to s. . 

• Defer the payment of some man- 
datory HE grants by the voluntary 
method, described above ? 

• Explicitly make those released 
fundd available to keen students 
who fell In the discretionary cate- 
gory ? 

Again, the obvious rejoinder will 
be that 10 mandatory awards will 
have to be (foregone to make up 
tha cost of one discretionary award, 
since nine-tenths of mandatory 
awards can ba reclaimed from cen- 
tral government. Yet authorities are 
at liberty to temper ihc ratios and 
say, for instance, that for every 
five (or four or six) mandatory 
awards released, thoy will os a ges- 
ture make one discretionary award. 
That- would halve the real cost of 
discretionary awards, And they 
might soon build up a case which 
would allow them to exorcise spe- 
cial pressure towards amending tnls 
part of tlie award regulations. 

At any rate, tlie essence of the 
scheme 1* clear earmarking of trails- 
fprred money. This or some such 
scheme could provide both a sym* 
bo-llc and a financially real sign 
of falwj, .and imagination towards 
both ' 18-year-plds and tho older 
people who now do hot get dis- 
cretionary- grin ts.- ' 

Yes, the scheme would be a sort 
of- manoeuvre, a device, even a 



hlghly-creditable manoeuvre ; K tin- 
kering ” ■ could, i be valuable if It 
put" some movement into this dread- 
ful log jam. . Financially, since "It 
would cost' nothing or relatively 
little, - it should - appeal to even the 
moat hard-pressed local authorities.- 
To sum up r through . this .means, 
mote 18-ye&r-olds Wovld /be given 
the opportunity,. by choice, to Widen 
ttveir TIPPaKArflifA. 1 citViUa 1 es!TV 


still re- 


„ learn orchestral play- 
ing from some of the best . pro- 
fessionals. Every penny spent on 
them would be worthwhile. Plainly, 
they are exceptionally keen to Come. 
Virtually all have the skills required 
to join an orchestra now, as salaried 
members. But- they have responded 
to the opportunity— and -this is the 
wc of thr 


- — . perspectives' -whHe 

tainmg their rights bn higher edu- 
cation places. 1. - - 

1 1 have listed 1 objections to ' such 
a -scheme and no doubt there are 
others. But something has to be 
dbne < - it w a are to - free the dis- 
cretionary - area J from ' this ' hand 


rtiMon d 
enhanced 


course— to gain 1 
professionalism ant 



wider background to their chosen 
profession! ' * * ■ ' 
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